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PREFACE 


V OLUME Three of this Catalogue includes the Byzantine coins of the 
period 717-1081 in the Harvard University collections, together with 
the Anonymous Folles struck in the early years of the reign of Alexius I {to 
1092). This slight departure from the strict chronological framework is due 
to the desirability of treating all coins of the Anonymous series together. 

As was the case with its predecessor, the initial draft of the catalogue was 
Mr. Bellinger's work; the revision, the introductions, and the final preparation 
of the text for press have fallen to me. These involved more labor than I had 
anticipated, so that different sections have been written at widely separated 
intervals over several years. Although in the final revision I have tried to 
eliminate inconsistencies and bring the whole of it equally up to date, so much 
is now published in the field of Byzantine numismatics that I have not always 
been able to take account of material which has appeared after the dates at 
which particular sections were completed- This accounts for occasional incon¬ 
sistencies in coin descriptions and citations of secondary works. 

This volume, like its predecessors, owes much to those who worked on the 
collections in earlier phases of their history. Such contributions, and the 
assistance of those who were responsible for typing particular sections, have 
been referred to in the introductions to Volumes One and Two. Here I should 
like to acknowledge my particular indebtedness to Ellen Ash, who was re¬ 
sponsible for preparing the volume for the press, as well as to Cornelia Ferber, 
Neil Levine, and Dale Cooney, who over several years have helped in the 
typing of the text and introduction. The drawings of the representations of 
Christ on the coins, and of the imperial costumes, crowns, and scepters, 
are the work of Marlia Mundeh. 

A number of fellow scholars have been generous in providing information 
about coins in their own collections or those to which they have access. These 
include P. D. Whitting, whose great collection is now in the Barber Institute 
of Fine Arts in the University of Birmingham, George C. Bates, R. A. G. 
Carson (for material in the British Museum), Rodolfo Spahr (for coins in his 
own collection and in the Medagiiere of the Museum at Syracuse), Joan Fagerlie 
(for materia! in the Museum of the American Numismatic Society), and 
P. Protonatarios and P. Melon (for material in private collections in Greece). 



Cecile Morrisson’s admirable Catalagw des monnaies byzanlines de la Bibliolheque 
nalionale, which was pubhshed while this volume was in preparation, has been 
of great assistance to me at every point. Michael Hendy has given me the 
benefit of his advice on many aspects of eleventh-century coinage. 

The plan of the volume follows in its main lines that of Volume Two, with 
separate sections on the issues of each reign and a general introduction covering 
the coinage as a whole. One innovation has been made, that of attempting to 
illustrate every significant coin type even when it is not represented at Dum¬ 
barton Oaks. This should meet the views of critics of earlier volumes, who 
pointed out that since such coins were described in the text and included in 
the numbering, it was illogical and inconvenient not to reproduce them in 
the pjiates when casts or photographs of them could be obtained. 
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INTRODUCTION 




1. BACKGROUKD TO THE COINAGE 


A. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

T he two preceding volumes oi this Catalogue each covered Uttle more than a hundred 
years, and lor such short periods it was possible to pick out certain salient features 
as characteristic of Byzantine government and society. This is not possible for the present 
volume, which covers three and a half centuries. In 717 the Empire was in desperate 
straits, with its capital threatened by the Arabs, most of its Balkan territories overrun 
by Slavs, and its western outposts either already lost to the Arabs (North Africa) or hard 
pressed by the Lombards. Exactly three hundred years later it had reached the peak of 
its external greatness, with the Balkans and Syria reconquered and its most dangerous 
enemy, the Bulgarian Empire, utterly destroyed. Half a century later still, it had undergone 
a complete reversal of fortune, and seemed itself on the point of collapse. The shattering 
defeat of Romanus IV at Manrikert (1071) was followed by the Turkish occupation of 
S}Tia and most of Asia Minor, while in the West the Italian possessions of the Empire 
had been lost to the Normans and Robert Guiscard was threatening an invasion of Greece. 
The succession of short reigns between 1025 and 1081, with the throne disputed between 
representatives of the landed aristocracy and the higher ranks of the central bureaucracy, 
seemed a bad omen for the future. 

In one respect the Empire between the eighth and the eleventh centuries had been 
unusually fortunate. The Heradian dynasty was succeeded in turn by those of the Isaurians 
(Syrians), the Amorians, and the Macedonians. Although the transitions between them 
were usually violent, and were sometimes delayed by a succession of short reigns as 
upstart emperors tried and failed to secure the throne for themselves and their heirs, the 
dynastic or semi-dynastic succession within each famOy, assured by the regular practice 
of each ruler assodating his son with him on the throne during his lifetime, secured over 
long periods the peaceful transfer of power. This regularity of succession is reflected in 
the coinage, though the absence of portraiture means that individual emperors do not 
"grow up” on the coins as they had done in Heradian times. 

The religious history of the eighth and ninth centuries is dominated by the issue of 
Iconodasm. For two long periods, from 726 to 787 and again from 815 to 843, the 
government waged war on images, a war which involved strong overtones of anti- 
monastidsm and a resolute attempt to reduce the political power of the Church. The 
coinage of the Isaurians made markedly less use of religious symbols than had that of 
the seventh century, the reverse type of the most important denomination being an 
imperial bust or busts instead of a cross. How far this resulted from consdous policy is 
not dear, since the coinage of Irene, who effected the first restoration of images in 787. 
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does not difler in this respect from that of the Iconoclastic emperors. The second resto¬ 
ration, however, was followed by the reintroduction on the coins ol a bust of Christ, 
copied from that of the first reign of Justinian 11, and from Michael III onward to the end 
of the Macedonian dymasty, and indeed throughout the remainder of Byzantine history, 
religious types play a major role on the coinage. It is surprising, in view of the place of 
religion in the life ol the Empire, that the emergence of its full influence on the coinage 
had been so long delayed, but once it had been achieved the victory was to be a permanent 

The creation ol the Western Empire by Charlemagne, and its revival on a more modest 
basis under Otto the Great a century and a half later, offended the pride of Byzantium 
but did not seriously affect its political position. It had minor repercussions on the coinage, 
since it seems to have suggested to Michael I, who had been compelled to recognize 
Charles’ status as basUeits, the adoption on his silver coins of the specific title of basiktfs 
Romaion. The papacy and the Normans were more redoutable enemies. The popes had 
with Frankish support secured their political independence in the eighth century, detaching 
Rome from the Empire and transforming it into the capital of a papal state, while their 
claim to ecclesiastical supremacy, in a world in which Latin Christendom was steadily 
incieasing in importance, was destined to do untold injury to the Empire in the future. 
The Korraans for their part conquered Byzantine Italy, and their rulers were slow to 
abandon the hope of acquiring the Byzantine throne for themselves. 

The role of coined money in the Byzantine economy, at this period in its history, 

silver were primarily geared to the needs of the state, whether for taxing subjects or 
paying mercenaries. We know nothing about the purchasing power of the copper, or 
how the high weight ol the foUis in the Macedonian period should be interpreted. Did the 
absence of fractional copper mean that its purchasing power was low, or that subsidiary 
coinage was so little needed that the absence of lighter coins was no inconvenience? Nor 
are we well informed on the distribution of copper. It has been argued that its use was 
largely confined to the towns, and more particularly to Constantinople and Thessalonica, 
in which commercial activity is presumed to have been concentrated; the great estates 
of the countryside, like those of the feudal West, would have evaluated many of their 
internal obligations in money but settled few of them in actual coin. Even where the West 
is concerned this picture is something of an exaggeration, but without more information 
on coin hoards and find distribution in the Empire we cannot say what the position was 
in the East. 


B. GENERAL FEATURES OF THE COINAGE 

By the beginning of the eighth century the links of Byzantine coinage with that of 
Rome had become very tenuous indeed. The weight of the solidus was still that established 
by Constantine the Great, inscriptions continued to be largely, although decreasingly, in 
Latin, the traditional three monetary metals of antiquity were still employed, and the 
module of the coins remained approximately the same, but that was about all. The changes 
ol the next three and a half centuries, between the establishment of the Isautian dynasty 
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and that of the Comnenids. were to be considerable. Particular aspects of them will be 
dealt with in subsequent sections, but the external features of the coinage which were 
independent of its design, and of the authority behind the coin^e and how it was exercised, 
are best discussed separately. 

The main changes in material aspect resulted from the reduction in the number of 
denominations, the introduction of much thinner coins than had been customary in 
antiquity and of concave ones in the eleventh century, and the debasement of the nomisma 
during the same century, 

The reduction in the number of denominations will be examined in Section II. Here it 
suffices to say that sixth-century coinage had had three denominations of gold, none 
effectively of silver, and four—or five if one includes the nummus—of copper. By the end 
of the ninth century the pattern of denominations had been reduced to one in each metal. 
Fractions of the gold and copper were occasionally struck for ceremonial purposes but 
played no role in ordinary circulation, and a hundred years later even these had dis¬ 
appeared. Only in the late tenth and eleventh centuries did a more complex pattern begin 
to reemerge, with the creation of two denominations of gold, histamenon and tetarteron, 
and subsequently of fractional denominations in silver. The copper coinage remained 
undivided, and was remarkable in the fact that the coins (foUes) were unusually large. 
Byzantine coinage over the whole period contrasts sharply with that of western Europe, 
which from the eighth century onward was almost without gold or copper—entirely so 
outside of Italy—so that its economy, insofar as it made use of coin at all, rested on silver 
pennies, very light in weight and in many countries much debased. The connections with 
Muslim coinage were closer, but even here the pattern differed greatly from country to 
country and none corresponded exactly to that of Byzantium. 

It was Muslim influence that was responsible for the second change in the aspect of 
Byzantine coinage. The Sassanian silver dirhem had been a coin much thinner and broader 
than had been usual in antiquity, and its fabric was taken over for the epigraphic Muslim 
dirhem when the minting of this began in the 690's. Three decades later the same fabric 
was adopted by Leo III for his miliaresion, and it remained characteristic of Byzantine 
silver down to the eleventh century. For nearly three hundred years the thin fabric was 
limited to this metal, but early in the eleventh century, when it was thought desirable to 
distinguish between the two types of nomisma, the fabric was adopted for the histamenon as 
well, and, in contrast to it, the tetarteron was allowed to become smaller and thicker. In this 
adoption of a thin fabric for its silver and eventually for its gold, Byzantium was, probably 
unknowingly, falling into line with the general pattern ol medieval coinage in the West. 

A more obvious change in the external aspect of the coinage in the eleventh century 
was the appearance of concave coins.i The fabric first clearly appears c.1045, on Class II 
of the histamena of Constantine IX (PI. LVin.2).* It was dropped between 1055 and 1057, 
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by Theodora and Michael VI, but revived a^ain by Isaac I, and thereafter was used for all 
histamena and for the hyperpyra which succeeded these in 1092. It was also adopted for 
the highest denomination of silver coins, by then somewhat debased, under Constantine IX 
(PI. LIX.7), but it was never used for tetartera, for the lower denominations of base silver, 
or for the copper. Its object has long taxed the ingenuity of scholars,* It has sometimes 
been supposed that concave coins can be more easily piled, but this is not the case- More 
probably it was initially intended to strengthen the fabric of coins appreciably larger in 
flan than their predecessors, and consequently rather easily bent, but was continued as 
a way of distinguishing coins of standard denomination but base metal from those of 
good metal, gold or silver as the case might be.* Certainly this was the function it came 
to fulfill in the future, when concavity is a regular mark of debasement and the revived 
use of pure metal, as with the silver coins of the Palaeologids, was always accompanied by 
a reversion to the flat fabric. Tetartera and fractional silver were not made concave because 
they were not major denominations, and copper because it was not debased. But the fact 
that in the beginning the two categories of debasement and concavity do not quite coincide, 
the histamenaof Michael IV, of Class I of Constantine IX, and of Theodora and Michael VI 
being debased but flat, suggests that the initial function of the fabric was of a different 
character. 

Concave coins have for over a century been commonly described as "scyphate,” but 
in error. Byzantine coins called scyphtUi, or vouiouorro in Greek, figure in South 

Italian records Irom 1024 onward, and on the assumption that the word was derived from 
CK0q»o$, a cup, it was supposed that concave coins were intended by such references. To 
this identification there ace a number of objections. The word appears in documents, 
of which originals have survived, for at least two decades before concave coins are known, 
since while coins of the years 1020-1040, being of broad, thin fabric, are sometimes 
incompletely flat, they cannot by any stretch of the imagination be described as concave. 
ScyphaUts. further, is a term confined to South Italy and never found in Greece, Turkey, 
or the Aegean area, as one would expect it to be if it were of Greek derivation. The 
explanation is that the wotd apparently derives from Arabic shajak (Ui) meaning edge 
or rim, with adjectival forms $kuffl or shigi [^). and referred initially to the broad, 
thin histamena ol the last issue of Basil II's reign, which are distinguished from con¬ 
temporary tetartera by having conspicuous triple borders of dots. Since this feature was 
continued on the histamena of Basil’s successors, it was naturally applied to the denomina¬ 
tion as a whole, whether the coins were concave or not. 

The word used for concave coins in Byzantine records of non-Italian origin is in fact 
trachy (iiouxriia Tpoxii, pi. Tpayta). It first occurs in documents of 1077 and 1085,* much 
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later than icypkalt4s. a reflection partly of the greater rarity of non-Italian documents 
at this period, partly of the fact that the word imctpEuov plays in Greek sources much 
the same role as scyphatvs in Italian ones. The exact manner in which it came to be used 
in the sense of “concave" is not very easy to understand, for its primary meaning is 
“rough.” It is with this meaning that it forms an element in the eleventh-century monetary 
term “all rough,"* in the sense of a coin which is unworn, fresh or "rough" from the dies, 
and it is essentially with the same meaning, that of roughening the surface of the coins, 
that perfumers and others are forbidden in tlie Book of the Prefect to “scratch coins in 
process of being hoarded, instead of sending them to the bankers,” whose duties they 
would otherwise be usurping.’ It seems likely that the concave coins were thought of as 
being "rough" in the sense of their being uneven, not flat. In the documents of 1077 and 
1085 the term is applied only to gold coins, but in the twelfth century, when other coins 
became concave also, trachy came to be applied mainly to fractional coins ol this fabric, 
while the word hyperpyron took care ol the gold.* This ambiguity of meaning makes it 
preferable to use the term "concave" rather than "trachy"—and certainly not the 
traditional “scyphatc"—when referring to the actual fabric of the coins. 

Concavity, as an external mark of debasement, underlines what was certainly the 
most important change in the coinage of the Empire. From the creation of the solidus by 
Constantine, lor a period of seven centuries the weight and fineness of the gold coins 
issued by the mint of the capital had undergone virtually no change. There had, it is 
true, been light-weight issues in the sixth and seventh centuries, but these had been 
marked as such, and actual metallic debasement had aSected only provincial mints at 
periods when Byzantine authority was wearing thin. But in the late tenth century light¬ 
weight tetartera were introduced, and although the new coins were eventually differentiated 
in module and tyj^e from the histamena which continued the weight pattern of the old 
solidi, this was not done for the earliest issues, so that the creation of the tetarteron was 
widely and perhaps rightly regarded as an attempt by the government to defraud. More 
serious still, debasement of the gold began in the 1030's and by degrees became worse, 
affecting tetartera as well as histamena, till in the decade after Manzikert the fineness 
of the nomisma fell to eight carats or less. Alexius I, however, eventually managed to 
create a new nomisma (hyperpyron) of reasonably fine though not pure gold, and the 
international reputation of the bezant remained unaffected until a renewed phase of 
debasement set in during the thirteenth century. 
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As in earlier periixis there existed some local issues of coin which did not conform to 
those of the capital, and so are not covered by any generaUzations that may be made 
about these. The most obviously anomalous series are the debased '‘gold" coinage of 
Rome in the eighth century, where the coins are often of poor-quality electrum or even 
of copper; the Sicilian coins of the period of Theophilus, which are often thick and globular 
in fabric, like those of seventh-century Carthage, though having rough, irregular edges; 
and the cast copper coins of Cherson of the late ninth and tenth centuries. The first of 
these aberrations tnust have had an economic explanation, but why Sicilian coins became 
globular, and why Cherson coins 




for seventh-century corns of Carthage would probably still be known to new 
North Africa. The malting of coins by casting might perhaps not be regarded 
the imperial monopoly of minting, besides rendering their export less like! 
would not have been acceptable in Constantinople, but whether the Cherso 
authorized or simply tolerated is a question we cannot answer. 

Byzantine coinage as a whole was essentially imperial, as that of the later Roman 
Empire had been. The right of minting was vested in the senior emperor, and he associated 
on the coins, according to his wishes and judgment, those members of his family whom 
ho had created co-emperors. Virtually no usurper ventured to mint unless he had been 
crowned by the patriarch and wasin effective possession of the capital. The only exceptions 
to this rule, so far as is known, are two of the rivals of Nicephorus III (1073-81)— 
Nicephorus Melissenus and cither Nicephorus Bryennius or Nicephorus Basilacius. Of 
the first we have a silver coin bearing his name and presumably minted at Nicaea, his 
center of power, while of one or other of the latter there are folles with the initials NB 
which are certainly not of Nicephorus III. Otherwise none of the many would-be usurpers, 
however successful they were for a period—Thomas theSlavonianin the reign of Michael If, 


stantine IX—ever ventured to mint. This is true even of those who had assumed the 
imperial title and been formally lifted on the shield and crowned. Whether a legitimate 
emperor expelled from the capital, like Constantine V during the usurpation of Artavasdus 
or Romanus IV between the battle of Manzikert and his own death, continued to mint 
in the provinces in his own name, as a gesture of sovereignty if of nothing else, we do not 

There are a few gaps in the succession of emperors. There are no coins of the two 
months’ sole reign of Stauracius (811) between the death of Nicephorus I and his own 
deposition. Since he returned mortally wounded from the campaign on which his father 
was killed, it was perhaps not thought worth preparing new dies in his name. No coins 
are known of the five months in 963 between the death of Romanus II and the accession 
of Nicephorus II. during which sovereignty was nominally vested in the former's infant 
sons, Basil 11 and Constantine VIII, under the regency of their mother Theophano. They 
may yet come to light, however, as have coins of the seven weeks’ joint reign of Zoe and 
Theodora (1042), which till recently formed a gap in the series.There seem to be no coins 
of the four months' reign of Michael V (1041/2), for the coins till recently ascribed to 
him probably belong to Michael IV, and of Zoe's reign for the same period only three 
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patterns have survived. In the main, however, minting was a display of sovereignty in 
which all duly crowned rulers wished to participate. 

The association ol co-emperors on the coinage was a matter entirely at the senior 
emperor's discretion, for there were no rules at all- The normal practice was for him to 
associate his son with him on the throne, and on the coins, as early as possible during his 
reign, so that his subjects would become aware ot his intentions regarding the succession. 
But the practice, so far as the coins were concerned, was very fluid, association rarely 
being treated in the same fashion on all three metals and being more usual for the gold 
and silver than lor the copper. The Isaurians associated their ancestors with themselves 
and their heirs; junior colleagues might be excluded despite their having the lull imperial 
title; empresses were occasionally admitted to the coinage, although this was unusual. 
The method adopted was always that of the sixth and seventh centuries, colleagues being 

coinages of their own, as had been customary in earlier times. The various categories of 
persons involved require discussion. 

Deceased Emperors. This practice was practically limited to the Isaurian dynasty and 
the reign of Theophilus, though some of Basil I’s coins almost certainly retained the name 
of his son Constantine after the latter's death* and Zoe’s pattern tetarteron has on it a 

to Arabic influence, being a visual representation of the way in which Muslim names 
were commonly expressed (e.g., Abd al-Malik ibn MarwSn ibn Al-ljakam; cf. the inscrip¬ 
tion on the solidi of Leo IV as explained on p. 326). Theophilus' association of Michael II 
and of his son Constantine must have been differently motivated, since it is apparently 
a commemoration of all deceased imperial members of his family. It was suggested by 
the premature death of his son Constantine, since his earliest coinage had been without 
the bust of his father Michael II. 

Denial of Association. This occurred on a number of occasions. Leo VI denied his 
brother Alexander any place on his solidus and miliaresion and on two of his three classes 
ot folles; Romanus I's coins frequently omit Constantine VII; Nicephorus II omitted 
Basil II and Constantine VIII on one of his two classes of solidi and all his silver and 
copper; John Zimisces equally omitted Basil and Constantine, this time from the entire 
coinage. In each case the motive was political: the reigning sovereign felt that his 
colleague, whose right to the throne was as good as or better than his own, was an 
encumbrance, and he usually had children—or hoped to have children—who would 
inherit the throne to the other's detriment. 

It should be noted that in all these cases the rejected ruler had the full rank of basileus, 
it was not a case of ignoring a caesar. This title was now either purely honorary or was 
bestowed on persons who, in the event of the sovereign having no direct heir, might be 
regarded as suitable successors.^ In the first case it would be vinnecessary to admit them 
to the coinage; in the second it might be dangerous. It was done by HeracHusfor his son 


“Cf. R. Guilland, "Le Ceserat,” OrienJalia Ckristuma Pericdka, 13 (1947). 168-94, leptinted 
in hia Pccherehes sur les tHSliluluns byzanltms (Berlin-Amsleitiam, 1967), II. 25-43. 
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Heraclonas [Caesar 632-8), but the experiment was never repeated, Constantine V gave 
the title of Caesar to his younger sons Christopher and Nicephotus, Theophilus to his 
son-in-law Alexius Musele, Michael III to his uncles Bardas and Petronas, Nicephorus II 
to his lather Bardas Phocas, and Constantine X to his brother John Ducas, but in no 
case was the coinage in any way affected. Several caesars subsequently attained the rank 
of Augustus—Basil I, Romanus I, Romanus III—but their coins belong to the subsequent 
period when they were btrsUeis. 

E?npresses. The wile of an emperor did not automatically attain the rank of empress 
{Augusta, AOyoucmi) .** This was formally conferred on her by the emperor, who crowned 
her in the Augusteum,** and it was at his discretion to give or withhold the title. Generally 
it was conferred at the emperor's accession or a few days afterward, or on the occasion 
of the emperor's marriage if this took place when he was already on the throne, but 
sometimes it was withheld till the empress had given birth to her first child. The emperor 
could also if he wished confer the rank on other female members of his household, and 
might well do so if he had no male heir. Theophilus, after the death of his son Constantine, 
did this for his daughter Theda and apparently for her sisters Anna and Anastasia, and 
Leo VI did the same for his daughter Anna, during the interval between his second and 
third marriages, since he felt the need of having someone to assist him in presiding over 
imperial banquets. 

The rank of empress in itself carried with it no right of coinage. Only if its holder were 


ngher name and effigy before people's attention. In many respects, 
indeed, empresses were inferior to junior co-emperors. Their names did not appear in 
the superscriptions to laws or the date formulae of charters, and they were not permitted 
to watch the spectades in the Hippodrome from the imperial box, having instead to 
be content with the upper gallery in the church of St. Stephen of Daphne which overlooked 
the Circus. 


With few exceptions, therefore, the coins of empresses fall into two classes, being 
either those of empresses ruling in their own right (Irene, Zoe and Theodora, Theodora 
alone) or those of empresses acting as regents for their sons {Irene and Constantine 3'I, 
Theodora and Michael III, Zoe Caibonopsina and Constantine VH, Eudocia Macrem- 
bolitissa and Michael VII). The exceptions are strong-minded empresses who exercised 


’• Cf. L. BrChier, m&nde byjanUn, II (Paris, 1949), 27-32, on the status of the empress, and 

byiautiw (both series) throw much light on the empress' position. 

** De eetswwmis, i. 49, 50 (ed. A. Vogt [Paris, 193S1, II. tiff.) The second of these chapters gives 







her short reign (797-802) on which she is given the title of paoiXioua.** This contrasts 
with that of poaiheut ‘Pcoualwv koI os>tok(kStup which she bears in the headings to her 
two surviving novels; perhaps the fact that on the coins her effigy accompanied the title 
would have made the contradiction of sex too obvious to be easily acceptable. Zoe and 
Theodora reached the throne in a slower and more roundabout way.'* Zoe never appeared 
on the coins of Romanus III or Michael IV, though each in turn had owed his position 
to her, and although her rights were carefully preserved during Michael Vs reign—her 
name took precedence over his in proclamations—the mint seems never to have got 
beyond the preparation of pattern coins on her behalf. The brief joint reign of Zoe and 
Theodora (21 April-12 June 1042) saw the issue of rare histamena on which they have 
the title ol poaiXioocii. This coinage ceased with the coronation of Constantine IX (12 June 
1042), the day after his marriage to Zoe, when both sisters again took second place in 
the government of the state. Zoe died in 1050, so that when Constantine IX followed her 
to the grave in 1055 Theodora was left as the sole person bearing the imperial title- It 
was generally expected that she would at once associate some suitable person with her 
as Augustus,” but this she declined to do, and she did not crown Michael VI to ensure 
the succession till she was at the point of death. In the meantime, during her reign of 
nineteen months, she struck money freely in her own name with the title of ACryoOorcc 
on the gold and SIotoivo on the silver. 

The regency coinages are discussed in detail in the introductions to the appropriate 
reigns. That of Irene under Constantine VI is chiefly remarkable for her success in 
retaining her position on it throughout her son's reign, even during her period of semi¬ 
disgrace in 790-2, and this despite the fact that the regency should have ended in the 
mid-780’s, when Constantine came of age, and she had thereafter no right to appear on 

of empresses appearing on the coins, those of F.uphemia, wife of Justin I, and Theophano, motlwr 
of Basil 11 and Constantine Vlll. The supposed coin of Hupbemia is probably a misread coin of 
Leo 1—certainly it is not one of Euphemia—and that of Theophano is apparently a misinterpreted 
foJIis of the eleventh century (below, p. 579). 



stitutional improptiety oi the "Roman" government being carried on directly—even if successfully— 
byawoman. 












behail From the constitutional point ol view, as showing how coinage could be used to 
reflect political relationships of some complexity, the issues for which she must have been 
largely responsible are ol exceptional interest and importance.’* 

Coinages bearing the names of Augustae who were neither regents nor empresses 
regnant are unusual phenomena, and where they occur some explanation is required. 
Family aflection, as with Martina’s presence on coins of Heraclius, was in some cases 
the main reason. This is most obviously the case for the exceptional solidus of Theophiius 
(PI. XXII.4) on which Theda, Anna, and Anastasia are assodated with himself and his 
wife. Theda's presence on early solid! and miliaresia of Michael Ill's reign was due to 
the fact that Theodora relied on her greatly for advice; 1 
her to have been in fact formally associated with Theodora 
of the Empire. As for Eudocia Macrembolitissa, who r — 
and Maria of Alania, who does the same on coins of M 
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and strength of character—she had some of the qualities of her uncle, the Patriarch 
Midiael CemUrius—and one must assume that having discovered that some previous 
empresses, admittedly in the remote past, had been associated with their husbands on 
the copper coinage she saw no reason why she should be denied the same privilege. Maria 
was the daughter of Bagrat IV (1027-72), the powerful and long-lived king of Georgia.*’ 
and after so many women had figured on Byzantine coins in the mid-eleventh century 
she would probably not have been content to be denied the same honor. Even so, she 
does not appear on the principal coins, the histamena, but only on the secondary 
tetartera and on one of the issues of silver, and when she subsequently married Nicephorus 
Botaniates no place was found for her on the gold coinage at aU. 

p. 738) calls her an Alan and Kicephorus Bryennius an Iberian {Cemmeni., li. 1; Boon ed., p. 56). 
*;aGforgia.^(St Pete^rg, 1M9), 329-31). * ^ 





II. THE MONETARY SYSTEM* 


In the $ixtli century the Byzantine monetary system had as its twin pivots the gold 
solidus or nomisma (vduiffua), struck seventy-two to the Roman pound, and the copper 
nummus or uoiiuiuou, sometimes also called the denarius, a tiny copper coin weighing 
I g. or less, which in the mid-fifth century had been reckoned at l/7200th of the solidus. 
The gap between them was bridged in part by real coins—the gold semissis and tremissis, 
fractions of the solidus, and the copper pentanummium, dccanummium, half follis, and 
follis, multiples of the nummus—in part by a money of account, the keration, and in 
part by the miliaresion, which was sometimes one and sometimes the other. 

discussion. Tliey were actual coins, worth one-hall and one-third of a solidus respectively. 
Miliaresion was a Greek loan word from the Latin miliarense, a term applied to a silver 
coin current in the fourth century from the period of the Tctrarchy onward.** In the sixth 
century, when no silver coinage was being struck for regular circulation in the East, it 
had become the generic name for any silver coin at all, being applied indifferently by 
John Lydus to the Roman denarius and by Cosmas Indicopleustes to the Persian dirhem.®* 
When the hexagram was created by Heraclius this was known as the v6|iim*a {^aypaw^ov 
dppyvpouv, i.e., the silver coin of six grammata, and when the hexagram ceased to be 
struck the term remained available for application to whatever silver coin would lake 
its place. 

The KSpdnov was primarily a unit of weight, ]/1728th of the Roman pound, !/l*4th of 
Roman ounce, the solidus weighed 24 keratia.*' Consequently, as a money of account, 

Italy Greek terms, often spelled in Latin characters, were also very generally employed. See the 

Lydus, De memibus, iv. 29 (Bonn cd., pp. 56-7); Cosmas Indicopleustes, ChtUtian Typography, 
xi (ed. E. O. Wmstedt (Cambridge, 1909), 325; -rfiv SpoxLifiW Toortoow t 6 pitwSpieiv). 

terms of twenty-fourths. Although the carat is still used as a unit of weight for precious stones, it 
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the keration was l/24th of the Roman solidus, a relationship that lasted throughout the 
whole of Byzantine history. The keration was not a coin- In contrast to the solidus and 
the miliaresion, we never hear of it being counterfeited or clipped; it was not scattered 
as largess in consular processions; there was no legislation enforcing the acceptance of 
keratia of good weight, beating the stamp of the emperor; there were no regulations for 
bankers regarding the terms on which it was to be exchanged for gold. One could not 
dream of finding two keratia, or even a potful of them, as one could dream of finding 
miliaresia.“ Keratia are omnipresent in Byzantine monetary reckonings, but they are 
always notional. A debt expressed in solidi, keratia, and fractions of keratia would be 
paid in solidi, miliaresia, folks, and such tractions of these as were in circulation at the 

The follis (^dXXis). sometimes called the obol,*" as recreated by Anastasius I, was a 
copper coin worth forty munmi. Various fractions were struck during the sixth and 
seventh centuries, the half follis, decanummium, and pentanummium being the most 
important. In the mid-sixth century the follis was reckoned 180 to the solidus—it was 
reduced from 210 to this figure by Justinian—so that the relationship between solidus, 
keration, follis, and nummus was expressed as follows, the keration being not a coin but 
a money of account: 

1 solidus = 24 keratia = 180 folks = 7200 nummi 
1 keration = 7 ^ folks — 300 nummi 

1 follis -= 40 nummi 

How these relationships were affected by the ''debasement" of the follis in the later sixth 
and seventh centuries—the gradual reduction of its weight to less than one-sixth of 
what it had been in the peak years of Justinian I’s reign—is a question to which we have 
as yet no answer. The nummus disappeared completely as a coin, but since the follis 
and its fractions still bore marks of value expressed as multiples of nummi, these were 
presumably still thought of as the lowest units in the monetary system. 

The three and a half centuries between 717 and 1081 do not form a single monetary 
period, though the silver miliaresion created by Leo III and continued by his successors 
does impose on them a certain element of unity. The essential features of their history 
may be summarized as follows: 

CM Coinage. In the East, the semissis and tremissis ceased to be struck, save as 
ceremonial coins, toward the middle of the eighth century. Henceforward the only gold 
coin was the solidus. Its fineness remained virtually unchanged down to the lOSO’s, when 
debasement set in, and while its weight seems to have declined very slightly the coin 
remained one theoretically struck seventy-two to the Roman pound. In the reign of 
Nicephorus Phocas, however, there began ascries of experiments in light-weight nomismata 

Achmet, Oiuirooilicon. c. 255 (ed. F. Diexl fUipzig, 1925'. 208-9). 

*• The identihcation with the classical AfioXSs was probably based on a phonetic confusion, the 
beta having acquired a v sound not far removed from the pht of fdXXis, but the us# of obol for follis 
is not confined to the literary authors. The words are employed interchangeably in the Book of Hu 
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comparable to the light-weight solidi ol the sixth and seventh centuries. Of these the 
light-weight nomistna of twenty-two keratia, known as a tetarteron, finally gained the 
day, so that from the late tenth century down to Alexius I's coinage reform of 1092 one 
has to distinguish between the full-weight nomisma histamenon and the light-weight 
nomisma tetarteron. 

Things went difierently in the West. The sohdus and tremissis continued to be struck 
in mainland Italy as long as the mints of Ravenna and Rome remained in Byzantine 
hands, i.e., to the middle and late eighth century respectively. In Sicily they continued 
down to the reign of Basil I, and there was even a revival of the use of the semissis in 
the early ninth century. The weight standard of the western gold coins, however, was 
substantiaUy less than that of their eastern counterparts, and both on the mainland and 
in Sicily there was a serious reduction in fineness during the last decades of Byzantine 
rule. The fate of the fractional gold was related inversely to the presence or absence of 
a silver coinage, since the miliaresion flourished in the East but was not adopted in the 
West. 

Silver Coinage. The history of the silver coinage is that of a new miliaresion, a coin 
much lighter than the hexagram of the seventh century, which was introduced by Leo III 
in 720. It lasted, with remarkably few changes in external appearance, down to 1092. 
The weight, however, was several times altered, and in its final phase it was badly 
debased in both weight and fineness. Fractions were struck only under Leo III, of whose 
half miliaresion specimens are known, and in the mid-eleventh century. Over much of 
the period the miliaresion was valued as a double keration, i.e., as a coin worth one-twelfth 
of a solidus, so that sums of money are as commonly expressed in terms of nomismata 
and millaresia as of nomismata and keratia. But we do not know exactly when this ratio 
became fixed, or how the value of the actual coins changed, in relation to the debased 
nomisma, during the last decades of their existence. 

Copper Coinage. The evolution of the copper resembled that of the gold in that both 
underwent a process of drastic simplification and differed from it in that the weight of 
the follis altered greatly over the centuries. 

Just as the gold coinage was simplified by dropping the semissis and tremissis. so the 
copper was simplified by the discontinuance of all fractions of the foUis, from the half 
follis downward. Pentanummia and decanummia, and half foUes with the traditional 
mark of value (K), were no longer struck after the reign of Constantine V, and the notion 
of the follis being worth forty nummi had by then become so meaningless that Leo IV’s 
half folks had as reverse type an M, like the follis, and showed their denomination simply 
by being made half the size of the latter. It was left to Theophilus to abolish the M 
altogether and provide the follis with a new reverse type. Henceforward copper values 
were expressed in terms of folks, halves of which were only rarely struck, and no longer 
in terms of nummi. The fact that in thecase'of both the gold and the copper the simplifica¬ 
tion of the coinage took place upward and not downward, i.e., through the survival of 
the highest and not the lowest denomination struck in each metal, implies a substantially 
higher price level in the Byzantine Empire, during the middle period, than those which 
had obtained in late Roman times or were to be found in the contemporary states of 
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The situation is complicated, however, by the changes in weight which the iollis 
underwent during this period. These will be discussed later. Here it is sufficient to say 
that the coin was stable for fairly long periods at weights varying from c-5 g. to i:.14 g., 
and that at one moment, in the re^n of Basil II, it rose as high as c.20 g., a figure which 
it had reached only once before, under Justinian II in the sLxth centiuy. Although the 
follis was only a token coin, fluctuations in weight of such dimensions must surely have 
affected its value relationship with the solidus. 

It is only at the end of the period with which we are concerned, however, that we 
know these value relationships for certain. A treatise of the early twelfth century, which 
is usually called for convenience the FIoAoia mi Nso Aoyapiirfi, deals with the taxation 
problems created by Alexius I’s coinage reform of 1092.“ It starts by giving a summary 
of the "old" system, which it attributes to Augustus and which was that of the Empire 
before the new coinage was introduced. The pattern of values which it describes is as 
follows: 

1 nomisma = 12 miliaresia = 24 keratia = 283 folUs 
1 miUaresion = 2 keratia = 24 folks 
1 keration = 12 folks 

A supplementary equation, 1 nomisma = 6000 iwummia, has recently been added to the 
picture,^ but in error; the concept of a unit (nomisma) divided into 6000 Ufila (not 
noummta) was an arithmetical device used in calculations, and did not express any 
monetary relationship at that period in Byaantine history.** The proportion 288 folles = 
1 nomisma*’is of the same order of magnitude as the 180 folles = 1 solidus of Justinian’s 
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day, the difference being to some extent explicable by the lower weight of the eleventh- 
century lollis. Our problem is that of knowing when it came into existence. 

With respect to the eighth and ninth centuries, our ignorance is complete. So far as 
I am aware, there is not a single text that throws any light on the subject, and the state¬ 
ment sometimes found, that the ratio of 1 nomisma = 144 folles goes back to Basil I, 
is due to the combining of Finlay's misdating of the Anonymous Folles with his mistake 
over the values involved.’* For the tenth century, the ratio of 24 folles = 1 miliaresion 
seems certain for the period prior to the introduction of the Anonymous Folles, Although 
the formal attestation of it, in a gloss on the Basilics,“ cannot be precisely dated, accounts 
in the Book of Ceremonies frequently involve sums of 12 or 6 foiles, convenient fractions 
of 24, while a total expressed as 3 miliaresia 20 folles“ proves that the figure was above 
twenty. The equation of 1 nomisma = 12 miliaresia given in the same gloss can likewise 
be deduced from lists of fees, wherever they can be checked internally, in the Book of 

for example, gives payments to circus officials amounting to 9 nomismata and 43 miliaresia, 
which are said to total 12 nomismata 1 miliaresia.” 

Divergent figures, however, also occur, and though some of ihe.se can be explained 
away there remain a residue which are difficult to account lor. The Book of the Prefect 
in one passage authorizes bakers to charge one keration and two miliaresia per nomisma, 

the same figure, but are described differently because the first is a standard rate of profit 

A Bari charter of 9S9 prescribes an annual payment of "fourteen miliaresia or a solidus 
of good gold,"“ perhaps because, since miliaresia scarcely circulated in Italy and sums 
expressed in them were normally settled in folles," a lower sum would suffice if gold 
were actually paid. Another nomic gloss, however, gives the figure of fourteen miliaresia 
to the nomisma as an explanation of the meaning of the word." and even if it be incorrect 
it could scarcely have been advanced if the exchange ratio had not at some time stood 
at this figure. There is yet another gloss which gives to the miliaresion a former value of 
If kerafia—this would be very close to l/14th of a nomisma—and goes on to state 











that a sum of 109 miliaresia 9 nummi are "according to present reckoning" (irp6$ t 6 
vOw KportoOv) 9 nomismata 1 miliaresion 9 nummi, which implies a recognized change of 
rate from about 14 to 12.’* Saidas, however, which is generally attributed to the tenth 
century, makes the miliaresion one-tenth of tho noraisma, a move in the other direction.** 
A systematic working over of the material incorporated in the Book of Ceremonies would 
clarify the whole question, but could not be usefully undertaken without a systematic 
attempt to date those sections which, unlike the expenses of the Cretan expedition and 
the visit of Olga to Constantinople, do not dale themselves. 

B. THE COLD COIXACE OF THE EAST (8tH TO tOXH CENTURIES) 

Gold coinage was struck in great abundance throughout the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries, and it is clear that the government had, in general, no shortage of precious 
metai. It is true that Michael III melted down the golden ornaments with which Theophilus 
had embellished the throne room in the Great Palace in order to turn them into coin,’* 
and that Basil I is said to have found on his accession no more than three hundred pounds 
of gold and seven sacks of miliaresia in the treasury.” Such circumstances, however, 
seem to have been exceptional- On the other hand, since the solidi ate undated we do 
not know how regularly they were being minted, and there was at least one virtual gap 
of over twenty years in their production. The solidi of Leo Vi’s sole reign (886-908)— 
technically, his reign in association with his brother Alexander, but the latter was not 
recognized on the gold—are of extreme rarity and of an unusual and probably ceremonial 
type, which implies a virtual cessation of the minting of gold for commercial use during 
two decades. Solidi of Romanus Il’sfour year reign (959-63), of which only three specimens 

the issues immediately preceding, of Basil I and Constantine \TI respectively, are 
abnormally common, but mint activity is not entirely governed by the needs of the 
market, and one would expect Leo VI and Romanus II to have struck solidi, the prestige 
coin par excellence, to advertize their own occupancy of the throne. We know so little 
about the conditions governing mint output, however, that speculation on the subject 
would be unprofitable. In general, we may say that the solidi of emperors who ruled for 
any length of time are today common, and that rarities are confined to special issues and 
to the coins of such short reigns as those of Artavasdus (742-3), Alexander (912-13), and 
Zoe and Theodora (1042).“ 

'• Suidai Lituoii, ed. A Adler, III (I-eipeig, 1933), 395, No. 1062: MiXiapioiov, tS tou vonlewrros 

•• Vila MichMlis. c. 21 and Vila Baiihi. c. 29 (in Theoph. Cent, Bonn ed., pp 173, 257). 
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No multiples ol the solidus are known to have been struck. A four-solidus piece of 
Basil I in the British Museum, which was published by Wroth as a coin, is a gold bulla.‘' 
The dies for such bullae could well have been used for making large ceremonial coins, 
like the medallions of Roman times, but it is not known that this was actually done.“ 
Special types of ceremonial solidi, on the other hand, were issued from time to time. None 
are known for the Isaurian petiod or the early eighth century, but they were revived by 
Theophiius and frequently struck under the Macedonians, more especially during the 
long reign of Constantine Vll. Such coins can be identified only by their rarity and 
unusual designs: we do not usually know the precise occasions of their issue. They must 
be distinguished from the solidus variants which sometimes appeared in small numbers 
when a new type was introduced. The explanation of these was that it might take a little 
time before a design achieved stability. Some die-sinkers might not understand their 
instructions or be undecided over the representation of certain details, and in consequence 
several varieties, often differing significantly from the main type, m%ht go into circulation. 
Side by side with such coins, which sometimes almost qualify as trial issues, there were 
pattern coins, struck in another metal, which are fairly common in the Macedonian 
period.Most of these, to judge by theit types, were intended for ceremonial rather than 

Sums involving iai^ numbers of solidi were currently expressed in pounds (XiTpai) 
and hundredweights (Mvtiivdpial oi gold. Michael Ill’s jockeys were presented with 
sums tanging from thirty to one hundred litrai of gold when he stood godfather to their 
children," and the expenses oi the Cretan expedition of 959 are given in centenaria, 
litrai, nomismata, and miliaxesia.” 

Large payments would normally be made in sealed purses containing fixed weights 
or numbers of coins, the sealing possibly being done hy the mint but more probably by 
private merchants or bankets. Such purses are most familiar to the ordinary reader in 












308 coins and a quarter, or one weighing 150 dinars 2 carats but containing 1541/, coins 
(no doubt intended to be 150 but found slightly overweight when put on the scales). 

For the Byzantine world, where we have no documents comparable to those from Cairo, 
the scanty evidence has to be pieced together from the literary, monumental, and 
numismatic material. The written and pictorial references have been collected by Hendy .®* 
They are mainly from documents of the later Roman Empire, but some are from the 
period covered by this volume: the apckonbicm (dtroKdppiov, from Kdppiov, originally 
the buckle of a belt, whence a bag or purse) of ten pounds of gold offered by the emperor 
at Easter to the patriarch,®* the apodesmos (dTrdBeouos, from dmoBsoueCKo. to bind fast) 
used by St. Nicholas of Lyra as a dowry for destitute virgins in the Vita ascribed to 
Symeon the Logothete (11. £.960).“ Monumental evidence ranges from the miniature 
of Constantins Gallus in the manuscript of the so-called Chronographer of 354, with a 
purse marked 1000 solidi at his Ieet,“ to the mosaic in Saint Sophia oi Constantine IX— 
the figure was originally that of Romanus III—holding a scaled purse.*’ The numismatic 
evidence b a matter of inference from the occasional occurrence in hoards of round sums 
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true that in such cases sealed purses were not necessarily involved—round sums might 
be received as payments or obtained from a money-changer, just as we ourselves tend 
to draw sums in round figures from a bank—but in some cases it is probable that they 
were. It was the existence of such sealed purses that made it possible for payments to 
be made in romrmati, micheioH, and other specified types of coin long after the rulers from 
whom they acquired their names were in their graves."* 

The most striking change in the gold coinage of the period was the disappearance of 
the semissis and tremissis. Since the late fourth century these denominations had played 
a monetary role second only to that of the solidus, and in the seventh century they had 
successfully survived Heraclius' introduction of the heavy silver miliarosion. One may 
conjecture that it was 1^ Ill's light miliarcsion, which unlike the hexagram was a token 
coin greatly overvalued in relation to its bullion content, that spelled their downfall. 
Late in Leo’s reign the decision was apparently made to discontinue their issue save for 
ceremonial purposes, and specimens struck later than 741 are of extreme rarity. We have 
occasional references to their use. On 2 April 769, when Constantine V promoted his 
younger sons Nicephorus and Christopher to the rank ol Caesar and Nicetas and Anthimius 
to that of nabilissimus, we are told that as the imperial procession made its way to the 
Great Church the sovereigns Constantino V and Leo IV threw "tremisses and semisses 
and newly struck nomismata" (rpipioia noi oriuioia mi uouioiitrra KoiwOpyia) to the 
people lining the way.*" Such a text implies that other specimens than those now known 
must once have existed, and, since Byzantine chroniclers as a class regarded coinage as 
something unworthy of thdr attention, their mention by Theophanes is a proof of how 
unusual they had become. The following list includes all specimens known to me. 
Artavasdus, alone. Semissis. Whittemore (p. 287, No. 4) 

Artavasdus, with Nicephorus. Semissis. Turin (p, 287, No. 5) 

Constantine V. alone. Semissis- Goodacre coll. {p. 302, No. 3) 

Constantine V. with Leo IV. Semissis. Vienna (p. 302, No. 4) 

Nicephorus I. Tremissis. Hermitage (p. 357, No. 3) 

Michael I. Tremissis. Goodacre coll. (p. 366, No. 2) 

Theophilus, alone. Semissis. DO, BN (p. 429, No. 6) 

Theophilus, with Michael III. Semissis. Turin (p. 430, No. 7) 

Michael III, alone. Semissis. BM (p. 464, No. 4) 

Basil I, with Constantine and Eudocia. Tremissis. Private coll. (p. 490, No. 4) 

Basil I, with Leo \'I and Alexander. Semissis. BN (p. 490, No. 5) 

Basil I. Tremissis. DO, BM (p. 491, No. 6) 

Little is known of the fineness of the solidus during this period. The dropping in the 
eighth century of the traditional mint-mark CONOB automatically involved the 
disappearance ol OB (i.e.. obryium, refined gold) as a guarantee of fineness, but the 


••Below, pp. 58-9, 60-1 

•• Theophues, a.u. 6260 (ed. de Boor, I. 444). The year i:, costoniacily given as 768, but was in 
/iniscfi’tmtgriec/iischi JahybUcheY, 7 {1928;9), 20. 
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omission was certainly not intended to imply a deterioration in quality, and there was 
no change in the external appearance o( the coins. Some figures published by Brunetti 
suggest that the alloys used in the tenth century tended to be less fine than those of the 
sixth and seventh, but this may be the consequence of mint carelessness or poor technique.” 
I doubt if there was any intentional debasement, but the subject is one that requires 
further investigation. 

As for the weight of the solidus, it is generally assumed that no change took place at 
all- Eleventh-century records make it clear that the solidus was still thought to represent 
exactly l/72nd of the Roman pound, for 72 nomismata or multiples of this figure are 
often used as an alternative to pounds of gold. One may instance a diploma of 1048 
stipulating a payment of 72 nomismata to a monastery on Mt. Athos,'* and Sclerena’s 
gift of 720 nomismata to St. Lazarus.** But some years ago, in discussing the Lagbe 
Hoard oi the 830’s. Bellinger noted that all the coins of Michael II and Theophilus were 
described by Newell as “uncirculated” but averaged only 4.43 g, in weight, while older 
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weight of the solidus would be 4.50 g. or a little more, but since wear cannot be estimated 
precisely it is simplest to accept the traditional figures of 4.55 g. and 327.45 g., in terms 
of which calculations have normally been made, while recognizing their slightly misleading 
character.™ In any case, the 4.43 g. of Bellinger’s calculations has to be compared with 
4.48 g., not 4.55 g., so that it represents a decline ol 1.5 percent instead of 2,6 percent. 
Neither figure is large, especially when account is taken of the length of time involved. 
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century it wa$ very widespread in western Europe. Its history is one of great complexity, 
since in its later stages it undoubtedly referred to Arab dinars, which would normally 
weigh 4.25 g.. i.e., just less than the Byzantine solidus, and there is an Arabic word 
manqiUh meaning "engraved," which is applied to coined money in the texts 

and could have been borrowed by European users of such coins.’® The earliest occurrence 
of «aitr«s, however, is in a document of 778 from Sesto in Friuli, not a part of Italy 
where Arab coinage is likely to have been in normal circulation, and most early references 
come from former Byzantine areas and in one striking case give the figures for the taxes 
paid under Byzantine rule in terms of mancuses.’* The problem is complicated by the fact 
that neither mancus nor manqiith is satisfactory to philologists as an explanation of 
the form mangon which is found in the chansons de geste and other vernacular French 
sources.’® It seems likely that two usages have come together, and that while it is certain 
that mancHs, in sources of the tenth to twelfth centuries, always means a Muslim coin, 
it was originally used in Byzantine Italy for the light-we^ht solidus put out by its 

The debasement of the Italian solidus and tremissis in the eighth century—and of the 
solidi of the early ninth century attributed doubtfully to Naples—is of so extreme a 
character that nothing useful can be said about it. The fineness of the coins has not yet 
been scientifically studied, since they arc so poor in quality and their alloys are so 
uncertain that gravimetric analysis would be useless. It is clear from their color and 
texture that many which have still some pretensions to including precious metal in their 
composition are less than eight carats fine, while others are of base silver, copper, or potin, 
an alloy of variable composition consisting largely of tin, zinc, or lead. Wroth believed 
that they must once have been gilded, and one must suppose that this was indeed the 
case, but it is hard to see how they can ever have performed a useful economic function. 

For Sicily our material is more abundant and in general more reliable. There was a 
reduction in weight of the solidus, as on the mainland, which seems to have begun during 
the first reign of Justinian II (68S-9S),” though its extent is not very clear- A frequency 
table for Tiberius III (698-705) suggests a standard of between 4.10 g. and 4.15 g., which 
may represent the equivalent of 22 carats {= 4.16 g ). The raie solidi of Philippicus and 
Theodosius III weigh a trifle less than this (D.O- specimens; 3.95 g., 3.95 g-, 4.02g.), 
but one cannot assume a further reduction on the basis of so little evidence. 







Theophilus 


Whether the low weights of 3.68 g. and 3.48 g. occurring under Constantine V arc a 
matter of chance, or whether they are a reflection of the catastrophe that overtook the 
mainland solidus in the middle years of the century, is hard to say, but the apparent 

the latter. The standard of the early ninth century was clearly in the neighborhood of 
3.9 g., either intended as 21 carats (3.97 g.) or possibly geared to the barleycorn standard 
of western Europe. It would bo convenient to assume a theoretical weight of 20 carats 
(3.78 g.), in conformity with the mainland glosses on c. 346 of the Edictum Rolkari,^'’ but 
the actual weights of the coins are too high for this. After Theophilus the coinage underwent 
a complete collapse, explicable by the Arab occupation of most of the island and the 
constant enemy pressure on those Byzantine posts that still held out. Under Michael III 
and Basil I no solid! were struck at all, and the rather rare fractional gold is badly debased, 
the color of the coins suggesting a fineness of perhaps 8 to 12 carats. The coinage e)ided 
with Basil I. 

In the early tenth century a new standard appeared in the island, that of the Muslim 
quarter dinar known in Italy as the tari (in Greek, Topiov). This comes from an 

Arabic word meaning “fresh" (tari), i.e., newly struck and consequently of full weight 
as applied to coin, and was taken by the population as the name of the denomination 
ruba'i tari} and not as a description of its quality in commercial contracts.’* 
Whether the Aghlabids, who conquered most of Sicily in the ninth century, minted any 





























A matter on which more information is desirable is that of the role, if any, which the 
tetarteron played in Italy. Since in its eleventh-century form this coin weighed c. 4.10 g,. 
thus corresponding exactly to the "solidus of four taris," one would expect it to have 
been welcome, at least before it became seriously debased But hoard evidence is lacking, 
and our only fragment of literary testimony is ambiguous. The quite substantial legacy 
of thirty-five solidi left by a citizen of Gaeta in 1064 to various religious foundations in 
his city is known to have been paid in tetartera, but since he died in Constantinople the 
terms of the bequest may have been formulated in the East.*’ Gaeta, in any case, was 
not at that lime a Byzantine possession. But the payment was presumably made in 
tetartera because these were exact multiples of the tari, which would not have been the 
case for histamena of full weight, and the same situation would have obtained in the 
Byzantine territories of mainland Italy where the tari was in use.“ 


D. THE HISTAMENON, THE TETARTERON, AND THE DVO TETARTOH 
The reign of Nicephorus II Phocas (963-9) marked a turning point in Byzantine 
monetary history. He introduced a new gold coin, or. rather, to be more exact, he issued 
noroismata which re.sembled normal gold coins in all respects save that they were some¬ 
what light in weight. They were intended, however, to circulate on a par with full-weight 
coins. The new coins were known as {tumismata) tetarUra {TrrcipTTipd), while the regular 

Theissueof tetartera was continued by John Ziinisces, Basil 11, and most of their successors 
through the eleventh century, with a brief gap between c,1030 and c,1045. The tetartera 
issued before and after these dates differ between themselves in one important respect. 
The earlier coins are, as a whole, very rare, and can have formed only a small proportion 
of the circulating medium. The later coins, with the single exception of those of 
Nicephorus III, are very common. My own casual accumulation of photographic material 
often shows a third or a half of the gold of individual emperors as tetartera (e.g., Con- 


one case, that of Michael VI, the tetartera are much commoner than the histamena. 
When one takes into account the fact that tetartera, being of lower bullion content than 
histamena, were less liable to be hoarded, such figures suggest that in the mid eleventh 
century tetartera may well have formed up to half the gold coinage in circulation. 

The earlier and later tetartera differ in another respect as well, although the break 
between the two groups comes in the reign of Basil II rather than before and after the 
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1030’s. Sometime in the later years o£ Basil II the designs o< the two types of nomismala 
were differentiated from each other, and in order to lessen the diinger of confusion between 
them the modiJe of the histamenon was gradually increased, so that by 1025 it was a 
coin of 25/27 mm. diameter instead o£ the 19/20 mm. which the nomisma had been in 
the tenth century. In the middle of the eleventh century it became concave as well, thus 
further accentuating the difference between the two denominations. The eleventh-century 
gold coins which Wroth described as nomismata of "thin, spread fabric” were histamena, 
while his coins of "thick fabric”—they were often no more than 17/18 mm. in diameter, 
and thus slightly smaller and thicker than the old nomismata—were tetartera. 

This differentiation is one whose details have become clear only in recent years. A 
better acquaintance with the documents has made it plain that the tetarteron was not a 
temporary phenomenon of the reign of Nicephorus II, as had been wrongly inferred from 
the chroniclers' accounts, but a regular feature of Byzantine currency during most of 
the eleventh century. The histamenon—the name is first attested, in the form stamenon, 
in 1030*®—needs no particular discussion. The name seems to be analogous to the English 
word sterling, meaning something that is set up, established, "standard" (from Iottiui, 
to stand up, set up), i.e., a coin of the traditional weight, though "equal in weight" to 
the official standard coin weights used for testing nomismata is another possibility.'” 
The coin was simply a continuation of the old nomisma, and the transfer of the term 
stamenon from a gold or electrum coin of high value in the eleventh century to a billon 
coin of low value in the twelfth is a phenomenon that falls outside the limits of this 
volume.** But the history, nature, and purpose of the tetarteron must be examined here. 
The problems are complicated by the fact that, as with the histamenon, the name of the 
tetarteron (in the form tarteron) was subsequently transferred from a gold coin to one 
of a base metal—in this case, to a small copper piece"—and texts which refer to the latter 
have been mistakenly applied to the former. Twelfth-century sources cannot, therefore, 
be introduced into the discussion, apart from a casual observation of Tzetzes which 
throws some light on the original weight of the coin. 

There are basically three problems; the identification of the coins, the circumstances 
and purpose of their introduction, and the way in which they were used. 

The first problem was solved by the researches of Dworschak and Lopez.” Our 
knowledge, before Dworschak wrote, was based on little more than two things, the 
statement of Byzantine chroniclers that Nicephorus II introduced light-weight nomismata 

ftequenl, those to tetarleia, which were in general not wanted by the public, are rare. 

•• Cf. Grierson, "From Solidus to Hyperperon: The Names of Byzantine Gold Coins," N.Circ., 
74 (1966). 123-4. 

•> See Hendy, Coiaoge oak Mumy in the Byxantim Empifl t0!l-l2SI. 28. 

"Ibid., 28-9. 

•» F. Dworschak. "Studien mm byzantinischen Miinzwesen. 1. 1: Das Tetarteron," NZ. 69 (1936), 
77-8t: R. S. Lopez, "La crise du besant au dixitme sikde et la date du Livre du FWfet," Milmges 
Henri Mgaire, 11 (= Annuairt it VlnilUul di fhiioiape el d’bishirc orimlales M slaves, 10) (Brussels, 
19SD), 403-IB. A coin published in 1962 by Mr. Uzman as being a tetarteron was in fact a crude 

70 (1962), 4-5, and my "Tetarteron or Counterfeit’ A Note on Mr Uzman’s Coin," ibU.. 53. 











of Basil 11, w'«re of the same type and general appearance as the full-weight nomismafa: 
only under Constantine VIII were the two varieties of nomisina always differentiated 
from each other. It followed that Wroth's coins "of thick fabric" were the long-lost 
tctartera.’* As for the duo tiUirlon, Lopea believed that he had found a specimen in 
another coin of John Zimisces, weighing 3.79 g., also in IVofessor Bellinger’s collection. 

The identity of at least the tetarteron may be considered certain. That of the duo 
telarton is much less so, lor isolated light-weight coins can occur, as a result of carelessness 
on the part of mint authorities, in all periods of history. What were the precise weights 
of the two denominations? 


Here we are on less certain ground. The word tetarteron is obviously connected with 
the Greek for a quarter (TfpTopTov ufpos, "a lourth part"). One would expect it to be a 
quarter nomisma, but Dworschak’s coin weight, quite apart from other evidence, proves 
that this cannot be the case. An alternative would be to regard it as a quartered nomisma, 
in the sense of a coin diminished in weight by a quarter, but still the coin weight would 
be too heavy. Evidently one must regard the "quartering” as being pregressive, as with 
quartering in heraldry, where we can speak ol the sixteen or even the thirty-two "quarters" 
of a shield, despite there being more than four of them. In the ease ol the "quartered" 
nomisma what must be meant is a nomisma diminished by a quarter of some fraction. 
The most likely fraction would be itself a quarter, and Dworschak suggested that the 
"quarter" taken off the nomisma was a quarter of a scripulum. i.e., a sixteenth, since 
the solidus weighed four scripula. Assuming that 4.55 g. was the full theoretical weight 
of a solidus, the tetarteron would thus weigh 4.27 g. {22y^ carats) and the duo 
telarton, assuming that this was a solidus diminished by two quarter quarters, 3.98 g. 
(21 carats). 

These figures were accepted by Lopez and most subsequent scholars, but have recently 
been queried by Mme Ahrweiler, who would make the diminution in weight a quarter 
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of a third, i.e., a twelfth, giving a theoretical weight for the tetarteron of 4.17 g.” Her 
reasoning is based on a pas.sage in a letter of John Tzetzes, of the mid twelfth century, 
and an accompanying scholion,'* which had already been discuased by Christophilopoulos 
and Dolget.'" Tzetzes knew the traditional origin of the coin, which he attributes to a 
certain rough fellow—he might almost have read Liutprand of Cremona's uncomplimentary 
description of Nicephorus Phocas— SiHgou^es.'’^ Accepting the obvious derivation of 
the word, he assumes that Sitigoudes was trying to do something contrary to nature— 
other examples he cites are the activities of the Amazons and of Semiramis—in 
maintaining the legal value of a coin while reducing its metallic content by a twelfth,” 
The scholion explain.s the word tetarteron by saying, in a highly complicated fashion, 
that it was less than a histamenon by a third of a quarter, i.e., by a twelfth.**” 

The fact that this see)ns to be the meaning of the scholion is no proof that its author, 
who may have been Tzetzes himself, is correct. He may have been as ill-informed as we 
are, lor his way of expressing himself is evidence less of his knowledge than of the limita¬ 
tions of Byzantine arithmetic. The term tetarteron, as a diminutive, also seems more 
likely to represent aquarterof a quarter than a quarter of a third-What light do the actual 
weights of the coins throw on the question? 

Part of the evidence is set out in Tabic 1. which groups together the weights of over 
one hundred and seventy light-weight solidi of the tenth and eleventh centuries at Dum¬ 
barton Oaks, in the British Museum, and in the Bibliotheqiic Nationale. The weights 
fall into two distinct groups, those of the reigns of Nicephorus II, John I, and Basil II 
on the one hand, those of Constantine VIII and his successors on the other. Since the 
latter involve no problems, they can be dealt with first- The coins bunch closely in the 
weight bracket 4.01 g./4.10g., with a small number just below it (usually 3.97g, to 
4.00 g.) and only a few isolated coins, probably damaged ones or ones which had left the 
mint accidentally, weighing less than 3.91 g. Weights above 4.08 g. or 4.09 g. occur only 
amongst the very base coins of Nicephorus HI, reflecting the well-known fact that coins 
of poor metal are frequently allowed to exceed the legal limit of tolerance, since they 
are not worth the trouble of melting for the gold they contain. The peak of a frequency 

Nicephorc Phocas," Mitanges G.Oslngorsky. I (= Recmit dts haiauz de Vlnslilul d'diudes byanUnes, 8) 
(Belgrade, 1963). 1-9, esp. 6-7. 

Tielisu EpiUolM. ed T. Prcsel (Tubingen, 1351), No. 94, pp. 83-4. 

A. P. Cbnstopbilopooloe, "TTepi -rd ’EitapxiKov fiiPUov. I. TcrapTTipdv,'' 'Errerepts 'Eraipeins Buiov- 

Phil.-hist. Kiasse, 1 (Munich, 1956) (cepriiUed in his Parasha [Ettal, 1961], 326-49), esp. 23-35. 

*• The meaning of this name, presumably an otherwise unrecorded nickname ol Nicephorus Phocas, 
is a still unsolved puszle. Christophilopoulos’ suggestion that it comes from si/igaa is unconvincing. 

IiXi)io08iw ,.. t 6 T C Toprnpov ((eipyiiocrro Tprn)pov SeuSoioTTiuopIcp 3aiTr6usuov, "he made the tetar- 

yipdmiToCiloTaiiiuouTATeTcifiTiipcioOeiio Tpler liroinos rad TpiniFsi, 44X4 SraBmcmiPopiip lorOpivov hsi- 
tt4u!«u sts -|6 -r™ -rpi-rnpov TTooSv. It 15 translated by Mine Ahrweiler as follows; "Tetarteron: The 
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Tetartefa and Other Licht-Weicht Nomismata, 963-1081 


Emperor 

?91°g. 

3,91g,-4.00g, 

4.01g,-4.10g. 

410g 

Nicephorjs II 
(%3-9) 



4,05,4,09 

4.13,4.16(2) 

John I 

3.50, 


4.02, 4.04 (4), 

4.12, 4.14, 




4.06, 4,08 (2), 
4.10 

4.16 1 

Basil II 
(976-1025) 

Constantine VIII 

(1025-8) 

Romanus III 
(1028-34) 

Michael IV 
(1034-41) 

Michael V 
(1041-2) 

Zoe and Theodora 
(1042) 


3.91, 3.97 

4.03, 4.06 (3), 

4.07 (2), 

4.08 (3), 4.09 
4,07, 4,09 (2) 

4.13, 4.18, i 

4.20, 4.21 (2), 
4.22(2), 4.24 ' 

Constantine IX 
(1042-55) 

3.70 

3.96, 3.97, 

3.99 (4), 

4.00 (2) 

4,01 (2), 4.02 
(6), 4.03 (8), 
i.04 (2), 4.05, 
4.06 2), 4.07 
(2), 4.08, 4.09 


Theodora 

(1055-6) 

3.87 

3.95, 3.97 (2), 
3.98 (2), 

4.00 (3) 

4.01 (2), 4.02 
(4), 4.03 (4), 
4,04 (2), 4.05, 
4.07 


Michael VI 
(1056-7) 

Isaac I (1057-9) 

3.28, 3.89 

3.95 (2), 4.00 

3.94, 3,97 

4.01, 4.03, 

4.04 

4.01 (3), +.04 


Constantine X 
(1059-67) 

Eudocia (1067) 
Romanus IV 
(1068-71) 

3.24 

3.92, 3.98, 

3.99 (2) 

3,97, 3.99 

4.03, 4,04, 

4.07 

4.01 (5), 4.03, 
4.04, 4.05 (2), 
4.06 (3). 

4.08 (2) 


Michael VTI 
(1071-8) 

3.82, 3.84 

3.96, 3.97, 

3.98 (2), 3.99 
(3). 4.00 (2) 

4.01 (3), 4.03 
(21, 4.04 (3), 
4.05, 4.06, 

4.07, 4.08 (2) 


Nicephorus III 
(1078-81) 

3.66, 3.78 

3.93, 3.94, 

3.96 

4.02, 4.03 (2) 

4 13, 4.19 (2) 
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curve for the light coin$ of 1025-81 is in the region of 4.05 g. Making an allowance of 
about 0.10 g. for wear this would give a theoretical weight of c. 4.15g. for the coins, 
corresponding closely to Mme Ahrweiler's figure of 4.17 g. {22 carats) but falling well 
short of Dworschak's 4.27 g. {22VJ carats). Since these coins of e. 4.15 g. were those which 
circulated during the eleventh century, as we know from the documents that tetartera 
did, it is reasonable to identify them with tetartera and attribute to them a theoretical 
weight of 22 carats.”* With an intrinsic value of a histamenon less a miliaresion, such 
a coin would have fitted conveniently into the Byzantine system of account. 

The pattern of the earlier coins is more complex, since it is clear that at least two 
groups of light-weight coins were being struck, some having types different from those 
of the ordinary nomismata and some not. The details ate summarized in Table 2, the 

Despite the small numbers of coins involved, a few conclusions can be drawn with 
some confidence. The first is that a coin of tetarteron standard (22 carats) did indeed go 
back to Nicephorus II, and was continued by his two successors. In each case it was 
primarily a coin of the same type as the same emperor’s full-weight nomismata, though 
specimens of Basil are rare and are known for only very few of the many varieties of 
nomisma which he struck. Under both Nicephorus and John there occur unusually heavy 
coins, going up to 4.16 g., which is well above what we find in the series after 1025 and 
well above what one would expect for coins having a theoretical weight of 4.17 g. The 
explanation is perhaps that these "heavy” tetartera were not initially tetartera at all; 
they were really full-weight nomismata which were pared down in circulation in order 
to provide dishonest users with a profit. Another notable feature is the existence of very 
light coins—two of John weighing 3.50g. and 3.89g., to which can be added the one 
at Yale, noted by Lopez, of 3.79 g. Lopez identified the Yale coin with the iuo teiarton 
of the Book of the Prefect, but the evidence of isolated light coins occurring in series whose 
normal weight pattern is different has to be treated with caution. Table 1 shows the 
existence of isolated, unusually light coins at a later date, and others might be cited of 
earlier emperors, 

Two other points must be noted. One is that both John II and Basil II made tentative 
efforts toward striking tetartera which would differ, if only sightly, from ordinary 
nomismata in their designs. The other is that Basil also struck a substantially heavier 
"light-weight" coin, of about 4.22 g. There were two types, one (Type E) very rare and 
the other (Type F) fairly common, both of them differing from Basil’s histamena. The 
weights of the coins, as shown in the table, are borne out by further evidence from 
Rumania. Two eleventh-century hoards discovered in 1939 and 1954 during excavations 
at Dinogetia (GarvJn) in the Dobradja, 7 km. southeast of Galati, consisted very largely 
of Basil’s iight-weight coins."'* The first hoard (106 nomismata) included 103 of Basil II. 

>•' The same result is given by subtracting the weight ol the light coins In circulation (c. 4.05g.) 
from that of the normal nomismata. In circulation, which was normallv abont 4.42 g. (above, p. 23). 
The difference is 0.35 g., i.e., 2 carats. 

G. Stefan, "Dinogetia I. Risultati della prima campagna discavi (1939)," Dacia, 7-5 P937-40], 
X-XI tn aget^a de la Garv&n (Dobic^ea)," SCN. 3 (1960), 224-7.^ 
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TABLE 2 

I.IGHT-WeICHT NOMISMATA (BY TYPES), 963-1025 

Weights are in grams 








HISTAMENON, TETARTIRON. 


TETABTON 


That Basil II’s coins of 23 carats should be further identified with the duo lelarlon 
is possible, but not susceptible of proof. It is true that if the word tetarteron is to be 
understood literally as implying a "little quarter," a notnisma minus one-sixteenth, 
logic would require the dm Utarton to be a still lighter coin, a nomisma minus one-eighth 
instead of one-sixteenth, This was Lopez’s assumption when he identified Bellinger's 
coin of 3.79 g. with the duo letarton. But of the two coin weights published by Dworschak 
it is that for the duo tetarton which is the heavier, and once the tetarteron had become a 
recognized unit of currency, people would forget its origin and might well label a slightly 
heavier coin of the same nature, perhaps with some slight element of mockery, a double 
tetarteron. This would have parallels in western usage, e.g., in the term double moulon 
given in the fourteenth century in the Low Countries to coins larger, though only slightly 
larger, than the normal mouton d'or. In any event, it is clear that the main group of 
tetartera weighed a theoretical 4.17 g. or 22 carats, and that Basil 11 struck a slightly 
heavier coin of 4.35 g. or 23 carats. 

The purposes for which the tetarteron was introduced can only be discussed in the 
light of the written sources. The fundamental account is given by John Scylitzes, writing 
in the second half of the eleventh century, and runs as follows 

^ik&TTUiCTe 51 Koi t5 vbuiCTuci ktyfiutuov TerdpTspou hrivofiocis. SitrkoO 6i toO 
vontaucrros Iktots ysyovoTos uJv tlo-iipa^iS tcov 6t)ijoo1mv ^opeuv no popbnspov 
dnrfitsi, fv 6J nal; nb piKpbv StTKOptrlCrro. wduou 51 ttol ifious^ fiwrtov irdvra 

XapoKTtipa pomAfu; el irfi t$ rj-ra9u$ IXcrnolTO SOvouiv fx*'*' Iwbriuov, 6 61 t6v 
SqutoO TTpoxeKploficii {vouoBbrnotii fmopifidiro? toO? tSv SAAmv. fi? oItIos oO 
UiKpcc; HIAi'pe t6 <mf|Koov fw toT; Aeyoufrois iAAcfyloit. xai nb Sfi xtlp'Orov, be -rfis 
ToiotrrTi5 alnto; -roO TtoAsOuaTos irieCoufvou oiiSepIav eufiqvlciv J5t|civTo ndt tbuouueva. 

1 l9os; MS. 

“He also reduced the nomisma by devising the so-called tetarteron. Nomismata being 
henceforth of two kinds, he demanded the heavier in the collection of taxes, while expenses 
were disbursed in the latter. Though it was the law and custom that every stamped coin 
of an emperor, unless reduced in weight, should have the same value, he made a law that 
his own should be preferred and slighted those of other emperors. This occasioned great 
hardship among his subjects in the so-called exchanges. And. worst of all, because of this 
burdening of the commonwealth there developed a dearth of goods for sale." 

This account is reproduced by George Cedrenus,'“ writing in the late eleventh or 
early twelfth century, and since he follows Scylilzes in almost every detail his text need 


The Bonn edition of Cedrenus, whose text runs only to 105T, includes the Greek text of 
Scytitnes Continuatus to 1079, but Since Scylitzes' own text is so nearly identical with Cedrenus the 
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not be separately discussed. The only noteworthy divergence between the two is that 
where Scylitses says that by law and custom “every stamped coin of an emperor” 
(rroYra ycpOKThpa PaoAtojs) should have the same value. Cedrenus modifies this into 
“the stamped coin of every emperor" (•travrb; xapcncrripa pcBnXfcjs). It is hard to decide 
whether this change in wording was intentional or not. “Coins of every emperor" is 
clearly the correct meaning in both cases, but as Scylitzes was writing soon after 1057'“ 
his wording may have been influenced by his recollection of the sequence of different coin 
types, an unusual phenomenon at that time, struck under Constantine IX. 

The other account of the origins of the tetarteron is that given by John Zonaras, 
writing in the middle of the twelfth century, who used Scylitzes but put what he said 
into his own words. They run as follows;'” 

f|v 81 ttpbs TOl? dAAoij Koi xphifo^ojv fiiTcov, cbs Ioikc plyp' ydp h<sii>ou trcivTbt vopia- 
UOTO; l&aylou OTofiubv Rkovto; fxsfro; t6 TSTOfrrepbe fimwiTicTe, KoXopcbias aOrb 
Kcrrd t6v oTaeubv, Kai Ti; ulv etinrpdjsi? Sid tou papuTspou, tccs 84 Sdosis kqI irdvro 
TO dvoAcbpOTO Bid TOO KCKOAo^pfVOU TTCTTOItITO. I0OU5 S' fTTlKpClTfiWVTOS TTClXClloO 
OTOTfipa irdvTCi (fo^iXicdv fiminrcoua ^fpovra lodripov eIvcii dpTi K O TTTOufvcp 
ttopd ToO pcioi\tdovTos, IksIvos t 6 kiyrou TTpoTmaaSai kek4X(ux£ vouictuci. Iva ri 
yivriTQi; lu’ tKElvo udvow toIs fprrdpois Cr|TOdtievov KfpSos ciCrT$ iropiCij Cnrsp htdorou 
vouloMctToj dSpd TTpoTTOiifvtp dJiXdyio. oOto> 51 toOtois kcckqumIvcou Toiv ttoXitoIv 
od81 ns TTCipd tcBv dyopczvducov fjv Irri Tots diviois TTpoufiflEia, dXX' fxcnrros tSv 
ipirdpuju vdpov elye t6 foirrou 0fkr||ja' oi Si djvodpEuoi to xpmoSri lyivovTo koS' ixd- 
o-rnv TTSvioTBpoi. 

"Up until his [i.e., Nicephorus') time every nomisma balanced a weight equal to an 
exagium.'“ He devised the tetarteron by reducing its weight, and effected the collection 
of taxes in heavy nomismata, and payments and all expenses in defective nomismata. 
Moreover, although according to an old custom every nomisma bearing the imperial 
stamp had the same value as that which was now being struck by the reigning emperor, 
he ordered that his own nomisma should be given a preference. With what object? In 
order that it m^ht provide him, since he demanded lull exchanges [i.e., exchanges at 
the full rate] for each nomisma, with the profit expected by the merchants. While the 
citizens were being oppressed by these things, there was no redress from the clerks of 
the market in respect of the goods being sold, but each merchant did as he pleased, so 
that those who had to buy necessities became every day poorer." 

These texts agree in asserting that Nicephorus created the tetarteron for financial 
reasons, in order to make a profit for the treasury. The operation of paying out tetartera 

Most MSS of “Scylities" end in 1057, and the section nmning from 1057 to 1079 which occurs 
in some MSS was formerly regarded as a "second edition" by the author. Since it is largely a paraphrase 

believed to be the work of another hand and is commonly cited as "loannes Scylitzes Contiouatus." 
See G. MoravcsiL. fljMti/wiofwciM, I, 2nd ed. (Berlm, 1958), 355-6, 340-1. 
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ior certain purposes'” would have presented no dilficulty. since the coins would have 
been prepared, ready for use, by the mint. The limitation of tax payments to full-weight 
nomismata, on the other hand, could not have been carried out literally, since the two 
varieties of coin could have been distinguished from each other only by careful examina¬ 
tion. but the same object would be attained through the normal Byzantine practice of 
receiving taxes by weight. If standard exagia were used in checking them, it would be 
a matter of indifierence to the imperial officials whether histamena or tetaitera were used 
in the payments, since the treasury would get the same weight ol gold in both cases. If 
in addition Nicephorus ordered his own coins to be tariffed at a higher value than those 
of other emperors, this is something intrinsically independent of his creation of the 
tetarteron, though only where tetartera were involved could it be regarded as a serious 
grievance. We know from Leo Vi’s legislation forbidding the practice that it was customary 
to differentiate sightly between the coins of emperors in this way, since it was a convenient 
method of making allowance for wear."*’ 

Lopez, in discussing the question oi Nicephorus’ motives, took the chroniclers’ accounts 

into a "crisis of the bezant." Scylitzes represents the emperor as requiring more money 
for his military ventures, and beyond a reference to exchange difficulties and shortages 
consequent on the introduction of the tetarteron does not suggest the existence of econorruc 
difficulties of a general character. Nicephorus' reputation has in any case suffered so 
much at the hands of ecclesiastically minded chroniclers that one needs to look rather 
closely at any reproaches they may bring against him. This consideration, coupled with 
the fact that the tetarteron is very close in we^ht to what I assumed to be the light 
weight of the Fatimid dinars of that period, led me some years ago to suggest that the 
tetarteron was created for the benefit of the inhabitants of newly conquered Syria.’" 
Such a proceeding would in itself have been sensible, since the Syrians were accustomed 
to reckon in dinars, but it would obviously have created complications when the light 
coins got into circulation elsewhere, as they inevitably would do and certainly ffid. 
Ehrenkreutz has objected to the argument on the ground that Syria was not yet using 
Fatimid dinars, and by a detailed study of the weights of the latter he has shown that 
they were not normally light at all, although this was suggested by the weights of those 
in the Bibliothique Nationaie."’ This disposes of two details of my reasoning, but since 
the exact weight of Nicephorus’ tetarteron remains uncertain it still leaves open the 
possibility of their having been intended to conform to the weight of those dinars which 
did circulate in Syria.’” 

It is not necessary to take the chronicleis literaJJy, and suppose ihat the government made alt 
payments in tetartera. Many salaries ware dahnad in terms of gold by weight, not in specified numbers 




M. F. Hendy.*'* Mme Ahrweiler has aipjed that the reduction was intended as a first 
step toward abandoning the old Constantinian standard for the gold coinage. Nicephonis 
wished, for financial reasons, to introduce a new and lighter notnisma, and but lor his 
untimely death would have carried the change through and withdrawn the heavy nomisraa 
from circulation completely. This is a view that cannot be either proved or disproved, 
but the weight of the nomisma was so closely tied in with the Byaanline weight system 
as a whole and with the money of account that any general modification of it seems to 
me unlikely. Hendy, lor his part, has gone back to the explanation given by the chroniclers. 
He argues that Nicephorus Phocas and his successors were simply engaged in a financial 
expedient, levying taxes in one type of coin and making official payments in another, 
and he suggests that in so doing the government had in mind the light-weight solidi of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, which he believes to have served a similar purpose and 
which conformed very closely to the same weight pattern. Such a conscious dependence 
on past precedents seems to me unlikely, and there arc two respects in which the parallel 
breaks down. One is that the light-weight solidi of the sixth and seventh centuries were 
clearly differentiated from ordinary solidi, which is not the case for the early tetarteia. 
The other is that the later letartera differ both from the early ones and from the light¬ 
weight solidi in being very common, forming a substantial and not a marginal clement in 
the circulating medium. If in both cases their use was the same, only a few payments 
can have been made in light-weight solidi and early tetarteia as against a large number 
in the later tetartera. Nonetheless, I am now disposed to accept the view that the coin 
was intended to provide the state with a source of additional profits in the levying of 
taxes, while still believing that the weight of the dinar, at least under Basil 11. may have 
suggested to the Byzantine treasury a suitable weight lor its light-weight coin. 

We have a certain amount ol evidence as to how the tetarteron was used. ScyliUes’ 
statement that it "complicated the exchanges,” i.c., led to endless arguments as to the 
rate at which it should be exchanged against folles, we may well believe. The Book of 
the Prefect, in the sections dealing with the linen merchants (ch. 9, § 5), the perfume 
sellers (ch. 10, § 4), the wax-chandlers (ch. 11, § 9), and the grocers (ch. 13, f 2). includes 
among the offences of which these traders were sometimes guilty that of "refusing” the 
tetarteron and the duo ielarton bearing "the authentic imperial stamp.”*'* Mme Ahrweiler 
has cited an episode from the Life ol St. Lazarus the Galesiot"’ of a monk trying to buy 
a psalter with a tetarteron which he had found, while the seller held out for a histainenoii. 
Despite the legal equality of the two coins, the heavier was naturally preferred to the 
lighter in the transactions of daily life. It is histamena that are normally referred to in 
the written documents, references to tetartera being extremely rare. There is indeed some 
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evidence of attempts to dump them, where possible, on the provinces. In 1064 a certain 
Hilarius, monk and cubicularius at Constantinople, wrote to Bishop Leo of Gaeta a letter 
listing sums of money left by his fellow townsman John, who hiid just died in the capital, 
to various Gaefan churches, and the total of thirty-five solidi is to be paid in tetartera."* 
The two Dobrudja hoards of tetartera, both of the raid-eleventh centnry, are also evidence 
of the local circnlalion of a cons^ment of coins which had probably arrived some decades 

In some cases, however, where payments were specified in nomistnata, the fairest way. 


two types of coin. This was the arrangement approved by Michael Attaleiates in the 
Typicon of the monastery he fonnded at Rodosto in 1077, by which the monks were to 
receive their yearly pension ol six nomismata “half in trachea [i.e., histamena], half in 
tetart[er]a.’’‘“ Even in payments due to the pubUc authorities the same might be allowed 
as a matter of privilege, as we know from a chrysobuU of 1065 to the Athonite monastery 
of Iviron which specified that a sura of sixty nomismata due annually to the treasury 
should take the form of thirty histamena and thirty tetartera.*” Such complicated 
arrangements, which seem to have been extended at certain periods also to silver,*** 
cannot have made life easy for the Byzantine man of affairs in the mid eleventh century. 
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The Debasement op the Nomisma, 102S-108I 


Ruler and Class 

Finenesses (% Gold) 

Carats 

Constantine VIII (1025-28) 



Histamenon 

97.5, 95.5, 94.5, 94, 93.5, 93 


Tetarteron. Class II 

94.5, 93, 92 (2) 

221/2/23 

Romanus III (1028-34) 



Histamenon 

95.5, 95, 94 (2), 93, 92 (2), 91,5, 90,5 . 

22/23 

Tetarteron 

92, 91.5 1 

22 

Michael IV (1034-^1) 



Histamenon 

97,95,91,5,90,86,81,5 i 

. 19y2/23>/2 

Histamenon (Thessalonica) 

98 1 

1 22 

Constantine IX (1042-55) 



Histamenon, CUss I 

94.5, 90.5, 90 

1 20/23 

Histamenon, Class 11 

90, 83 

1 20/22 

Histamenon, Qass III 

86.5, 86, 85.5 1 

; 20y2 

Histamenon, Class IV 

82, 81.5 

19H 

Tetarteron. Class I 

86.5 

201/2 

Tetarteron. Class II 

72.5, 72 


Theodora (1055-6) 



Histamenon | 

76, 73 (2), 72 

17V4/181/2 

Tetarteron 

72.5 

1714 

Michael VI (1056-7) 



Tetarteron ' 

72 (2). 66 

16/1714 

Isaac I (1057-9) 



Histamenon, Qass II i 



Constantine X (1059-67) ' 



Histamenon, Qiss I 

78, 76, 75.5, 74,5, 74 (2), 72.5 1 

1714/19 

Histamenon, Qass II 

74 

18 

Romanus IV (106&-71) 



Histamenon 

74 (2), 73.5, 72.5, 71, 70.5, 69, 67.5, 67 

15/18 

Tetarteron 

67.5 

16 

Michael VII (1071-8) 



Histamenon, Class I 

65.5 

16 

Histamenon, Gass II 

59, 56, 53.5, 51.5 

121/2/1454 

Tetarteron, CUss I 

61, 57 

14/15 

Tetarteron. CUss II 

60, 58 

14/15 

Tetarteron. CUss III 

45, 40, 38, 26 

754/11% 

Nicephoros III (1078-81) 



Histamenon, CUss I 

33, 31.5 

854 /9 

Histamenon, CUss II 

34 

9 

Histamenon, CUss III 

36.5, 34.5, 33. 32, 31 

81/2/9% 
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measuribie decline in weight, from the high standards of late Roman times, but we need 
not suspect any intention of fraud. 

It was in the eleventh century, between the 1030's and the coinage reform of Alexius I 
in 1092, that debasement took place. Such information regarding its stages as is available 
is set out in Table 3, which is condensed from those in my two articles on the subject.*** 
The coins were analysed by the specific gravity method, which is reasonably accurate 
where gold of good quality is involved but much less reliable at lower levels.**® The 
estimates of fineness are calculated on the assumption that there were only two metals 
present, gold and silver. The color of the debased coins, which lacks the reddish tinge 



intentional elements.**® Table 3 ends with Nicephonis III. The final collapse of the old 
nomisma came in the early years of Alexius I’s reign, when its gold content virtually 
disappeared, but at such levels gravimetric analysis is useless and no information about 
fineness is available.*®* 

The debasement of the nomisma effectively began under Michael IV (1034-41), and 
took place in several stages. Michael IV's own coins are irregular, varying from 23^^ carats 
down to 19*4, "O external mark to show which coins are of good quality and which 
ate somewhat base. For the next fifteen years or so fineness seems to have remained at 
about 20/21 carats, but in the 1050’s it dropped to about 18 carats. Under Romanus IV 
(1067-71) it began to fall below 18 carats, and in the disastrous decade after Manzikert 
the reduction went much further; the histamena of Michael 3TI (1071-8) vary between 
about 16 and 10 carats, and those of Nicephorus III are down to only 8 carats. The 

OriCHlai Soeiely, 74 [1954], 163), and Western mint records in the later Middle Ages often specified 
the fineness of gold as closely as one.quartec carat, roughly 10/1000. It is doubtful if such precision 
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tetarteron declined in Ihe same fashion as the histamenon, being consistently of slightly 
poorer metal. A tetarteron of Michael VII which was acquired in the last century by the 
Biblioth^que Nationale looked so like silver that it was published as a new denomination 
in this metal.'* 

How far the various stages in the debasement were due to temporary financial 
difficulties, to the policies of individual rulers, and to wider economic considerations is 
hard to determine. Monetary difficulties seem to have plagued many parts of both the 
Muslim and Christian worlds in the late tenth and throughout the eleventh century. The 
Muslim world was in the throes of what has been not unfairly termed a silver famine, 
resulting in an almost complete cessation of the striking of silver.**' This marks a total 
change from conditions in the preceding century, when Abbasid and Samanid dirhems 
had been issued in enormous quantities. The period also saw extensive debasement of 
the gold, notably under the Buwayhids in Baghdad (a.d. 946-1055), where in the early 
decades of the eleventh century fineness sometimes fell to 12 carats or even less. The 
same was true at some of the mints of the Ghaznavids (a.d. 962-1186); dinars of Mafjmud 
(999-1030) struck at Herat in A.ii. 396 (= a.d. 1005/6) and 399 (= a.d. 1008/9) arc only 
18 carats fine, one of a.h. 419 (= a.d. 1028/9) is 17% carats, and ones of the second 
half of the eleventh century are below 12 carats.'** Similarly, in western Christendom, 
the century saw widespread depreciation of the silver coinage, especially in Italy and 
France. Although some countries or regions, in both East and West, escaped—the 
Fatimids were able to maintain the h^h quality of their gold dinars, just as the Anglo- 
Saxon kings did that of their silver pennies—there would be nothing surprising in the 
discovery that Byzantium shared the economic difficulties of some of its more important 
neighbors. 

A decision to debase the coinage, however, is necessarily taken by the government, 
and the early stages of the Byzantine debasement are difficult to account for on any 
pretext of financial difficulties. Most of our information comes from Psellus, who writes 
for the most part in very general terms. His one descent into precise figures is the statement 
that Basil II, despite the immense cost of his wars, lell behind what was perhaps the 
second largest single treasure in Byzantine history, 200,000 pounds of gold, besides great 
quantities of precious stones and other valuable objects.*** Its size, and the way in which 














stages of debasement occurred in a period when the state was far from bankrupt, and 
we have to icx)k to the actions of individuals. Michael IV, and his all-powerful minister 
John the Orphanotrophos, were those primarily at fault. Before he became emperor, 
Michael had been in business as a money-changer with his brother Nicetas and was 
reputed to have dabbled in false coining.'“ John the Orphanotrophos is particularly 
praised by Psellus for his abilities in the field of public finance-,*" and the other brothers 
were notorious for their greed. One of them, the Nobilissimus Constantine, who replaced 
John as chief minister during the reign of Michael V, was found on his downfall to have 
concealed the sum of 5,300 pounds of gold, which he had managed to abstract from the 
treasury, in a cistern beside his house.’*’ Michael was addicted to extraordinary outbursts 
of extrav^ance; during an illness he is said to have presented two nomismata to every 
priest and one nomisma to every monk in the empire in return for their prayers, and one 
nomisma four miliaresia to every newly baptized child of whom he became godparent.'" 
The government, daring the years 1034-42, was largely at the mercy of unscrupulous 
adventurers, and one way in which they exploited their position was in tampering with 
the coinage. It is possible, however, that John and Michael IV were trying in an under¬ 
handed maimer to recoup the profits lost by the suspension of the issue of tetartera during 
the re^n of Eomanus III. 

That debasement continued under Constantine IX seems to be equally without 
justification, for Basil’s treasure was still largely intact. From 1056 onward a different 
situation obtained. There was no longer a great reserve on which, in an emergency, to 
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fall back. Isaac Comnenas (1057-9) was anxious to reverse the policy oi his predecessors, 
whom Psellus describes as having "exhausted the imperial treasures on their personal 
extravagance."'” and Constantine X (1059-67) was a frugal ruler who managed to leave 
the coffers of the state "if not overflowing, at least half-full.’’'** It is true that his parsimony 
was too often exercised at the expense of the army, and that he was in large measure 
responsible for Byzantine military weakness in the next decades. But neither ruler made 
any attempt to reestablish the traditional fineness of the nomisraa, which was stabilized 
for a decade at about 18 carats. 

Under Romanus IV (1067-71) debasement recommenced, and though on a very modest 
scale in a more serious manner than under Constantine IX, for all Romanus IV’s 
histamena are of a single ty5>e and coins of varying fineness are not differentiated from 
each other. Then, in the seventies, after the battle of Manzikert, came disaster. Michael Vfl 
(1071-8), according to Psellus. his friend and focroer tutor, had made a hobby of finance, 
down to a knowledge of the very details of minting operations. "He had an understanding 
of the whole system of government expenses and revenue, both of payments from the 
public funds to individuals and of contributions by the public to the treasury. He knew 
all about the making of the coins, the equilibrium of the balance and how much they 
should weigh, what was their permissible remedy, how the alloy was manufactured and 
what proportion of gold the coins should contain."*** The emperor inherited a nomisma 
of about 16 carats, and his histamena of Class I are of this fineness. Those of Class II 
fluctuate between 14 and 12 carats, and his tetarteron fell to 9 or 10, or perhaps even less. 
Loss oi imperial revenues as a result of Seljuq devastation in Asia Minor and Norman 

activities. His successor, Nicephorus III (1078-81), reduced the fineness of the nomisma 
to a fairly consistent 8 carats, a third of what it had been half a century earlier. A historian 
in the twentieth century has perhaps seen too many inflations, on an incomparably 
greater scale, to be much impressed, but in the eyes ol contemporaries it must have 
seemed little short of a catastrophe. The Constantinian nomisma, after a record of 
unparalleled stability extending over seven hundred years, had in the course of one 
generation virtually ceased to exist. 

F. MONETARY TERMS AND COIN NAMES**' 

A consequence first of the creation of the tetarteron, and subsequently of debasement 
and the introduction of the concave fabric, was a proliferation of coin names and monetary 

■" Pseims. Vi. 59 (ed. Renauld, 11.119). 

Ibid , vU (Constautme X) 3 (ed. Renauld. II. 139-40). 

IM.. vii (Michael VII). 2 (ed. Renauld, II. 173). Psellus' admission that the gold m the coins 

The most useful general studies are three chapters of J. N. Svoronos’ article, BvCaimcatd iwuio- 
uetTiaf. tn-n^ucTTei. JIAN. 2 (1899). 348-63, and a section on coin names m V. Laurent, "BnlletiD de 
noniiematique bytantine (1940-1949)," REB, 9 (1951), 199-206. On twelfth-centuiy monetary 

de monn^s dans le Typicon dn Pantoccator," By^nlinosUmca, 10 (1949). 241-53, and the relevant 
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terms hitherto unknown to Byzantine numismatics. Although not strictly relevant to 
the purpose of this Catalogue, a discussion of them is desirable, since scholars can reasonably 
hope to find here some guide to the material on the subject. 

The traditional terms for the Byzantine gold coin were solidus aureus and vdwwu 
Xpwovv, normally shortened to solidus and vdwoiia respectively. Another word which 
was sometimes used was holokottinos (6Xok6ttivo5). an odd hybrid formed in the late 
Roman period by combining the Greek oAo; with the Latin cotium (i.e., cocium, for aurum 
coclum) and meaning a coin of fully refined gold. Although usually avoided by the better 
writers'** it never disappeared from use in ordinary speech.**' Authors with pretentions 
to style often preferred such classical terms as stater ( o - i i ji i j p) or even daric (Sopsiicds) 
to nomisma; Psellus’ description of the miserly Theodora gloating over her chcstfuls 
of shining darics led one credulous nineteenth-century scholar into crediting her with a 
precocious interest in numismatics.**' In legal documents solid! or nomismala might 
sometimes be qualified by such terms as "struck" (xapcryticrra), "well struck" 
(Sioxopoyucna), "newly struck" (Kaivoupyio), "current" (tipelTTis) ,**' and so on, but 
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way to Constantinople in 915,“* no other term is used for the solidus, from 901 onwards,*** 
until the word solericus appears in 994. The same is true at Bari, where solidus solericus 
appears in the Duomo records in 981, in those of S. Nicoli in 997; previously, though the 
documents here are fewer in number, there are only solidi coBsfatrfiHi'.'** The word does 
not mean solidi of Constantine VII, as has sometimes been supposed on the analogy of 
the later romanaH and michelali, since it already occurs before this emperor’s accession. 
It means, rather, solidi of Constantinople, the intention being that of distinguishing the 
coins of Constantinopohtan standard {4.55 g.) from the lighter solidi mancosi of 
c 4.10g., which in the tenth century received widespread currency as multiples of four 
laris.*** Its use belongs to the period of Byzantine revival and reconquest, from 880 
onward. The form of the word need occasion no difficulty, for q Kcovotovtiuoo (without 
iroXis) was a quite acceptable alternative—it is used even by Psellus—lor a place-name 
that was otherwise inconveniently long for everyday speech *** The consfaniini of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries have of course to be distinguished from the coHstantinaia 
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a picture of the variety of the terms used, though m the a'most complete absence ol 
records from other parts of the Empire we do not known how widely particular ones 
were disseminated or what others may have existed. The list does not include the Georgian 
series from Mt. Athos which were studied by Blake and are for the most part not precisely 
dated,'” though these and others will be referred to in the discussion that follows. The 
dates in the list are those of the documents, though in a few cases the transactions referred 
to had taken place some years previously. Thus the one listed as 'T081 Lavra” is a new 
agreement confirming an earlier sale also dating from the reign of Nicephorus III, and 
”1085 Petritsos” refers to sums of money entrusted by Pacourianos to his brother Apasios 
when he had been named duke of Theodosiopolis sometime during the reign of Michael VII 
(1071-8). 
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Unosual Coin Names and Monetary Terms 
(10th-11ts Centuries) 

Akti Akli russka^ na Svyatom Alhme monasHrya sv. ... PantaUimom (1873) 

Beltiani Beltrani, G. Docimmli longolardi e paci per la staria deil'Ilaka meniionale 

(1877) 

CDB Codica diplomatio barase (1897ff.) 

CDC Codex diplomtUkus eavensis (I873fl.) 

CDT Codice diplomiticc del menastero ... di Tremiti. ed. A. Petrucci (I960} 

Conv. Mores, D., ed. It chaTtutariutn del menaslero di S. Benedetto di ConiersoHO, I 

(1892) 

De Leo Dc Leo, A. CoiKce diplomaHco brinditinc, ed. G. M. Monti, I (1940) 

Ddlger Ddlger, F. FinantgischidUluhes aus der bysantinischea Kaiserkamlei des 

U.jahrhundnis (1956) 

Lavra Acfes de Lavra. I., ed. P. Lemerle (1970) 

MM Miklosich, M. and Muller, J. Aaa et diptomala paeea medii ami (1860tf.) 

OikonomidSs Acta de Dionyeica. ed. N. OikonomidJs (1968) 

Petit Actee d‘Espkigmhum. ed. L. Petit and W. Regel (1906) 

Rafki Docummla hisleriae Cknaticae. ed. F. Raeki (1877) 

Trinchera Trincliera, F. Syllabus paecarum membranarurn (186S) 
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Date 

Locality 

1 Terms and References 

962 

Casamassima 

constantinos solidos quinque bonos dythitos (CDB, 1. 8) 

971 

Bari 

auto constantini solid! decern soterichi olotrachi (CDB. 
IV. 98) 

981 

Bari 

auro eonstantini solldi quinque sotirichi boni et medium 
solidum (CDB, 1.12) 

990 

Lucera 1 

duo aurei solid! eonstantini bom dcitbati or nobem miliia 
{Ug. milliarenses) ex rame bona (CDC. II. 312] 

993 

Athos j 

6icf)(cipdryuQTO$ 3\6ytp Titiriucrros vouiiriicrrci IpSo- 

liqicovTa (Lavra. 34) 

994 

Coitversano i 

aureum solidum sotirici bono unum (Codv,, 66) 

994 ' 

Bari 1 

sex solid! aurei eonstantini sotirichi [...] ... sex solidi [...) 
sotirichi cum thoria (CDB, IV. 101, 102) 

997 

B*" 

auro eonstantini solidi numerum octo sotirfichi penjsanti 
olotrachi (CDB, IV. 14) 

999 ' 

T,.ni 

aurei solidi sotiriki boni constant inati veteres thoriati numero 
duodecim (CDB, IV, 15) 

999 

Convcrsano 

aurei solldi soterici vani [Ug. voni, i.e,, boni] [...] miliarisi 
sex (Conv., 67) 

1001 

Bari ' 

1 

auro eonstantini solidi duo boni beteri soterichi thoriati 
olotrachi, et quindedm miliaren[8]i de follari leontati 
(CDB, 1.14) 

1005 

j Bari 1 

auro eonstantini solidi decern sotiryebi veteii boni cum thorio 
olotrachi et medium solidi (CDB. IV. 19) 

1006 1 

j Trani j 

aurei solidi eonstantini soteriki bom thoriati veteres numero 
duodecim (Beltrani, 16, correcting loUriki and oilwmiaii 
to soteriki and thofiaCi) 

1009 

Conversano | 

aureum solidum soterici bono unum (Conv,, 71) 

1011 

Canne 

aurei solidi soteriky boni olotrachi thoriati veteres sonantes 
numero quatlro (CDB, VIII. 8) 

1016 

(Palagiano) 

Xpudfci SictxapdtyhciTa voulduoTO Tpidcxovra 1^ (Ttinchera, 

H) 

1017 1 

Lavra ! 

ilrtrepTTVpci (Lavra, 165, line 36) 

1018/19 1 

Lavra 1 

CrrripiTupa 5’ (Lavra, 170, line 24) 

1021 i 

B.,1 

solidi octo soterichi (...) theariati boni ... [---) olotrachi 
boni theariati (CDB, IV. 104, 105) 
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1 skyphalos (TrincliAra, 22} 
ar soUdi boni aurei veteri » 


1029 Taranto 


IV. 35) 

solid! tres aurei constantini sotirichi veteri olotrachi ... 

solidi quattuor sotirichi olotrachi (CDB, IV. 37] 

Xputricw Biccxoipiyuorta vouteuoro 60o oeoTriplKici <tto- 
TpAx*^ (Trinchera, 23) 

solidum onom aureo bono betere sotiriho olotraho (CDB, 


1030 

1032 

1033 



1.28) 

woliloiiciTa 61X001 8ue, oroutva bJidrpaxo xoi I'lXiooeXii- 
vSto (Akty, 2) 

Xpuolou SioxopAyiiaTei vouloiiOTa StbSexo (Trinchera, 27) 

aurei solidi boni, nomcro decern et hocto et medium, undecira 
ex ipsis romanati pesanti ad ipsa decahennea, et septem 


1033 I Monte Cassino 


1033 Oria 

1034 St. Pantaleimon 


1034 


Esphigmdnou 


Bari 

Bari 


Xpuulou SioxapdypaTa voiiiouciTa mirrs pouavaro (sic. 

for f towoviaia) OXiTpaxa (Trinchera, 30) 
aurei solidi constantini stamini numerum mille (De Leo, 3) 
uopioHcrra ... ordpcvo bXdTpaxo xaXi Ti); xopoyns 
(Akty, 10) 

iu 5icixapiiyi«>Ti elxooi iorcbpeua (sic, for lorct- 

ueva) Kmio0p[y]ici (Esphigm4nou, 2) 
quingentos solidos constantini boni soterici (CDB, Vllt. 26) 
duo solidi romanati maiores (CDB, I. 33) 
soiidum unum romanatum et milliaren[s]i quinque de follibus 
(CDB, IV. 53) 


solidos centum romanati (CDC. VI. 62) 
unum aureum solidus scifato vonum per caput (CDC, I. 23; 
wrongly dated 892 by editor) 


1039 I Lucera 

1039 I Monte Cassino 


1039 Bari 


I tribus aurei solidi voni scifati ... biginti aurei solidi voni 
I scifati (CDC, I. 25; wrongly dated 843 by editor) 

I xp’tvfsu SiccxopdyiieiTa vouiopciTCi rpia pcouavoTa (Trin- 
I chera, 37) 

) centum solidos michaJati (CDC, VI, 117; perhaps 1038) 
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!0J9 Bari wlidi duodecim romanati niaiuri ... sex solidi aurei boni 

scefati maiari (CDS, IV. 55] 

1059 Lucera quindecim solidi constantinianos ex auro bom ... centum 

solidos constantini ex auro boni (CDC, VI. 100. 101) 

1040 Bari octo solidi skiphati boni (CDB, IV. 61) 

1040 f Monte Cassino Xpt'^ov Siaxapdyntrro vopioMOTO TpicKovre (Trin- 

chera, 39) 

1044 I Bari decern solidi autei boni scefati (CDB, IV. 63) 

1044 ' Lucera uno auieo solido constantiniano sdfato per caput, et [...] 

miliaiensis ex rame bona (CDC. VI. 251) 

1045 Lucera ' septera aurei soiidi constantini scefati per caput (CDC, 

I 1.161; wrongly dated 910 by editor) 

1046 I Lucera I [...] aurei solidi constantini boni scifati el uno tario bono 

I ' (CDC, 1.163, wrongly dated 911 by editor) 

104S j Bari 1 soUdum unum sotecicho (CDB, IV. 73) 

1048 I Laresio ' solidi sexaginia aurei skifati (CDT, II. 124) 

1049 I Bari solidi quinque aurei scefati boni (CDB. 1.40) 

1051 Guglionesi tres tniiia solidi constantini ex auro purissimo (CDT, II. 139) 

1053 I Irani aurei sobdi skifati boni pensantes ad ipsa decaennea numero 

I quattuordecim (Beltrani, 22) 

1054 1 Conversano sobdi sedeam maiori - - - quinquaginta sobdi maiori (Conv., 

95.96) 

1054 , Monte Cassino xptxriou 6icixcip6rywatos vdiiiCTuci {v. cncuiiKiToii kc*6i> 

ordpevov xol dptoriiu (Trinchera, 51) 

1056 Thessaionica Stxa tqu ypv^u voulopcrra loTcuieva arctupdra (Oiko- 

nomidSs, 41) 

loss j Lesina 150 solidcs bonos skipliati (CDT, II. 182) 

' 18 ex ilbs 5kilatis*^!6 ex ibis fellatis {leg. stellatis) et 

ipsos re(Ii]quos tredecim romanati (Beltrani, 26) 
Monteverde decern solidi aurei boni scifati (CDB, VIII. 37) 

dimisit in vestio episcopio soLdos tres, et soL 5 ad 5. Erasmo 
in fore ... et ad Constantinum famulo suo sol. quater, 
suprascripti sobdi triginta qninque tetarter[on?] (Cod. 
dipt. Caj.. II. 5) 


1059 (?) 


Constantinople 
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Date I Locality I Terms and References 

I " 

1065 Bari ducenti sexaginta quattuor boni scefati solidi (CDB, IV. 84) 

1065 Iviron ■ S^riKoirra oopiouctTa dirO Tou oSKp^rou tov ^OActko^, to 

niv TpicncoYTa 1 ct6pevg(t Td 5i STtpa TpidKovro 
TaTopTTipd (DOlger. 6) 

1066 ! Terlizai . uno solido aureo scephalo (CDB, III. 19) 

1068 I Terliazi duo solidos aureos boni scephatos (CDB, III. 22; amending 

' from the editor's aia[eos iejani) 

1068 I Siponto duecento solidi aurei boni skifati (CDT, II. 239) 

1069 I Lesina 50 solidosskiphati (CDT, 11.241) 

1069 Lesina quinquaginia solidos skiphati (CDT, II. 244) 

1072 ' Canne viginti solidi sdlaU (CDB, VIIJ, 40) 

1077 ■ Rodosto ol irovaxoi ... ^av vowiopdrcov i?', oi 5iaKOVT)Tai dvd 

I uopitTpoTO q', ol TrpsopOn-poi dtvd vopiopaTa 5’. to' 

51 Tiiiiaq TeTapT[qp]A (MM, V. 315) 

C.I070- Biograd (Croatia) pro 40 romanatis, pro tribus romanatis, optimum equum et 

£.1090 unum solidum romanatum, etc. (Racki, 97. 128, 165-9, 

172-4) 

1078 Bart solidi quinque aurei boni skefati maiores pesantes (CDB, 

' , V. 58) 

1078 . Terlird I duodecim soUdos aurei boni chilati (CDB, III. 31) 

1079 Lavra [Onrlpirupo p’] (Lavra, 86, note to line 19) 

1080 Salona pro 40 romanatis (Racki, 128) 

1081 Lavra (uoMiopcrrci) CrrtfpTTupa XiTpas EltcotriT^ffocipaj (Lavra, 233, 

line 11) 

1085 Petritzos trciAaidv Xoydrpiov fKauouctrov, Tpayu povopcixfiTOV, 

6owkot6v te KOI OKTiirrciTpoii, Trpd? Si ml inxaqXarov 
j (Petit. 13) 


The navel character of many of these terms is not an illusion, for sufficient texts of 
the earlier tenth century are available for purposes of comparison, but the Ust gives a 
slightly exaggerated idea of the extent of their use, since it ignores the more conventional 



reserve. Many 


texts are available only in indifterent nineteenth-century editions,and 
1 South Italian Latin was so low that save where emendations are obvious— 
olotrachi for dotrachi, slcUali for jelloH, boni for leoni —one hesitates to tamper with the 
spelUngs or case endings. The editors sometimes did not have the originals to work from, 
but only later copies; changes may consequently have been introduced because the 
copyists did not understand the language of the originals or because they preferred to 
substitute contemporary terms for others which had become ambiguous or fallen into 
disuse. One must also remember that coin names, when they are of a fairly obvious 
character, can be invented independently and do not necessarily mean the same thing 
at different times and places. The rotnaiuiii of Dalmatia in the 1070’s were not necessarily 
identical with those of South Italy in the 1030's. 

Some of the terms used require no discussion: bonus (often spelled vonusj and its 
Greek equivalent xcAds, Spioro? (1054 Monte Cassino) in the sense ol “best quality,’’ 
Xopiyucrrov (“struck’’) and SiayapiityuciTov (“well struck”), the last a particular favorite 
with a Monte Cassino scribe of the second third of the century. ’’Old" coins (re/eros, often 
spelled beieres) must have meant either coins struck before the weight of the nomisma 
began to vary or ones struck to the old standard. Solidi mniores, referred to in documents 
between 1035 and 1078, are large-module histamena as distinguished from small-module 
tetartera. Solidi pe{n)saHUs were simply solidi of full weight, and the odd phrase ad ipsa 
deca{h)ennea. used at Trani in 1033 of romanali and in 1053 of skijali, perhaps means 
coins each weighing nineteen local carats, the equivalent of twenty-four Greco-Roman 
ones.““ Dythitas (962 Casamassima) or deithaius (990 Lucera) probably comes from 
5vT)9fej, “to filter, sift,” either implying well-refined gold (so Fiiangieri) or specially 
selected solidi of high weight. Some terms—histamenon, letarteron, scyphatus, trachy— 
have been examined in the preceding sections. Those that remain are best dealt with in 
their order of appearance. This sometimes provides a clue to their meaning, and the 
gradually changing currency pattern would be obscured if the terms were rearranged in 
alphabetical sequence for greater convenience of reference. 

Solidus sotirichus, vdpiopa ocmipiKiov 

This term appears as early as 971 (Bari) in a charter of which the original has survived. 
Spelled in various ways it continues down to 1048 in documents from Bari, Conversano, 
Trani, and Taranto. Though Greek in origin and appearing once in the form (jwTtipiKia 
(1029 Taranto), it occurs mainly in a Latin context and does not seem to be recorded 
outside Italy. The derivation from crwrfip is obvious, and the use of the word was presum¬ 
ably intended to underline the Christian character of the Byzantine solidus, which 
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contrasted so strongly with the anepigraphic aspect of its only rival, the Muslim taii 
ol Sicily. I doubt that it was intended to apply specifically to solid! having a bust of the 
Savior, instead of his seated figure. 

Holotrachy, dAdrpaxov 

This was a statement about condition, not the name of a coin. It occurs in both the 
Greek and the Latin sources, starting with Bari in 971, and it remained popular for a 
period of some sixty-five years, its last recorded use being in a text of 1034 from the 
monastery of St. Panteleimon on Mt. Athos. Its literal meaning is "entirely rough" 
(6Xo5 4- TpoxCis),'** i.e., "unworn," a newly struck coin being rough to the touch, and 
according to circumstances it is found as qualifying sdericki, sl<tmenx, and romanoH. 
That it could also be applied to tetartera is shown by the inscriptions on an eleventh- 
century bronze weight of which several specimens are known.This has on the obverse 
+nA I AAIONO I AOTPA I XON and on the reverse CAA j ®PON, i.e., TroJiaiov 6X6- 
Tpccxov — eXofpdv, "old holotrachon—light.” The meaning is that the coin weight was 
intended to test "light" nomismata, i.e., tetartera, and in this context it is of full weight 
(iXdrpaxov). Since the Paris specimen weighs 3.90 g. and Svoronos”’ records one of 
3.92 g., we have presumably to do with a weight for the earlier variety of tetarleron, 
in contrast to the later one of 22 carats.‘“ 

Solidus tharicatus or cum thotio 

This term appears in documents over the period 994-1021, mainly from Bari or Trani 
and usually qualilying coins also described as sotsrichi and holotrachy.'^ Filangieri di 
Candida derived it from fisupia, 9tapi6, in the sense of "appearance," "representation,"^ 
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the intention being to contrast coins having effigies of Christ and the emperor with the 
non-representational Arab taris which at that time formed a substantial part of the 
circulating medium of southern Italy. This seems preferable to the alternative derivation 
from suggested by Blake,”’ as implying coins having on them a bust of the Savior. 

Though such a design does contrast with a seated figure of Christ on the solidi of the 
first half of the tenth century, the date at which the word occurs makes any conscious 
attempt at distinguishing between the two series unlikely. 


Hyperpyron, vdiiiopa fnrfpmipou”* 


The Byzantine nomisma of the later Middle Ages, from the reform of the currency 
by Alexius I in 1092 onwards, was regularly termed a hyperpyron. Ducange’s derivation 
of the word from frirfp andtrOp, meaning a quality of gold that has been "super-fired, " 
i.e., properly refined, fits it into a general pattern of similar terms referring to fineness 
(aurum coctum, holocaUinos, deithatus) and is entirely acceptable.”* The word first appears 
in two Lavra charters of 1017 and 1018/19, but then not again in our Greek sources till 



Souillard-Coltomp edition have come to light for most of the documents in question, bnt no actual 
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from the new coin being described as a rowioija fnrepTTvpov. meaning a nomisma of fine 
quality, in the official documents which put it into circulation and laid down its 
relationship to existing coins. 

Hdiosdenaion, t 6 [l]»Tiiusvoi> f|XioosXT|uSTOLi 

Helioselenaton was a term applied to the last issue of histainena of Basil II (976-1025) 
and those of his successor Constantine VIII (1025-8), though its use was probably brief. 
The histamena in question are distinguished from the tetartera of the same two rulers, 
and indeed from the nomismata of most other emperors, in having two small crescents 
or circles on either side of Christ's head on the obverse, in the upper quarters of the 
nimbus (Pi, XLV.6), These were apparently thought to represent the effigies of the sun 
and moon which from very early times had been shown on either side of the cross in 
representations of the Crucifixion. On some of the Monza and Bobbio ampullae they 
are represented as small heads crowned with rays or a crescent moon, but usually they 
are simplified to an asterisk and a crescent.’’’* The fact that the latter form was not adopted 
for the coins, though there would have been no technical difficulties involved, shows that 
the designers did not intend the symbols to represent the sun and moon, but contempo¬ 
raries, familiar with their presence on icons of the Crucifixion, might easily make the 
identification. 

The term is known from two references in Athonife documents, one of 1030 and the 
other of 1034, and from a bronze weight pubhshed by Schlumberger. The first refers to 
a sale of some property for “twenty-two nomismata, hoiotrachy and helioselenate 
stamena” (voployciTci sIkooi 60o, ordusva 6X6Tpaxa mi fiAioaeXqvoTci,’’’* the second to 
another sale for "twenty histamena, fresh helioselenata in well struck gold" {ivxpu<r$ 
SuayopiyuaTi sIkooj limiiMevci (sir) i«nvo0p[y]ici f|^lOOS^IlvaTa.”• The weight (4.40 g.) 
bears the two inscriptions -f-HAI | OCfiAH ' NATON and TOA€ | €AA®PO | T€PON | 
T5T5 lAPrei, i.e., + 'HXioofXiivaTov to SHXcmpb-repovToOTou (4py£l,''This (is a) helio¬ 
selenaton: a lighter than this is not valid.’’*” The inscription shows that the coin was 

>’*«. A Grabar, AmpauUs Tirrt Sai«U (Mon«a-flo66io) (Paris, 1950), Pis. xr. xiv, xvi, xvm, 
XXXIV, and xxxv for foil representations. Pis. xxii, xxiv, xxvrii, XLvn, and xux for simplified 


1873), 2. Tile text was first noted by E. Legrand, “Une iettre propos d« fiXdrpox^^ et tiXrootAneora,'' 
3 (1900), 236. 

(1906), 2. ^ ^ ' PP 

31-3. He quotes a letter of Reinach suggesting that the’inscriptron HAIOCeAHNATON implied a 
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distinguished from other coins, i.e., from letartera, by its weight. The documentary 
references show that the coin belonged to the class of histamena, and their date allows 
its identification with the coins of Basil II and of Constantine VIII having crescents in 
the nimbus of Christ. 

Solidus romanaius, vdiiioiio ^u|iai>57ov 

The term romanalus, which occurs in both Latin and Greek, first appears in a Trani 
document of 1033, where it can only mean a histamenon of Romanus III (1028-34). It 
is common over three decades (1033 Monte Cassino, 1036 Bari, 1039 Monte Cassino and 
Bari, 1040 5Ionte Cassino, 1059 Trani), always with the same meaning, sometimes having 
added to it maior and the statement that it weighed "nineteen,” or being specifically 
distinguished from a scyphatus^-'^^ 

Romano/i remained important currency units in South Italy in the late eleventh century 
and through much of the twelfth, being valued in 1126 at 30 papienses (denari of Pavia) 
and in 1163 at 15 ducales (Norman coins of poor silver) or 60 provisini (deniers of Provins 
disseminated by the fairs of Champagne and widely used in Italy).'” By the mid-twelfth 
century they were merely units of account, and the same is probably true of many late 
eleventh-century references, e,g., in penal clauses in charters of Siponto and Troia of 
1087 and 1092 and in a promise of an annual payment of seven romanaH at Troia in 
1092.But sometimes real coins of Romanus III must be enviss^ed. This is true of 

of money and are carefully distinguished from the later concave coins which were also 
included in it, and is probably the case for the many payments in rcmanali which are 
listed during the 1070's and 1080's in the records of the abbey of St. John's at Biograd 
in Dalmatia.'*' Coin finds in Croatia show them to have circulated there in unusual 

a shipwreck of 1040 may be dismissed as a fantasy'**—one can fairly presume some 
exceptional payment made during Romanus Ill's reign to a local prince. In a relatively 
restricted monetary economy the currency pattern is easily influenced by occasional 
imports of such a character. Almost the only examples of the actual use of mancuses in 

Seeeep. Filai^ieri di Candida (above, p. 45, note t42), 28-9. 

>’• Documents cited by Filangieri di Candida, ho. cil. 

1“ />. Neap. Ank. MMum.. v. 155. 

<■« Radki, DooumenU. (above, p 49), 97, 165-9, 172-4. A document of 1080 (p. 128) refers to a 
fairly recent ransoming of a prisoner pro 40 romanstU. and an inventory of churcU property from 

romortM respectively. 

S^DSS (Tbessalonica. 1965), 48-9, 185. 

ctnlcnaria of gold {72,000 nomismata) being dispatched to Michael fV would have consisted mainly 
of his own coins, as he had been on the throne for sis years, not those of Romanus HI, and nomismata 
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southern France occur in the 1070’3 and 1080’s, just after the county of Carcassonne and 
other fiefs had been bought by the count of Barcelona and paid lor with Muslim or pseudo- 
Muslim fold.^* The nomismata of Romanus III were in any case the last to be struck 
before debasement began under Michael IV, so that specimens would both tend to be 
hoarded for use in special circumstances and, even when not directly available lor actual 
payments, continue to serve as a money of account.'** 

Ndpioiio lorduevov oravparov 

Coins of this period called stavrata are mentioned in a document drawn up at 
Thessalonica in 1056.■*♦ They can only be Class III of the histamena of Constantine IX, 
on which the emperor is shown holding a cross scepter (PI. lviii. 3), in contrast to those 
sceptrata on which he holds a scepter of more elaborate pattern. There is another reference 
to them a century later in the Typicon of the monastery of SI. John to Monakheio, which 
records how in October 1143 Eudocia Comnena, daughter of the Sebastocrator Isaac, 
gave four pounds of gold stavrata, of Monomachus {vouiouerra xpw5 oraupara tou 
MovouAxoo XlTpa; Tftnropaj) for the purchase of some property.'*’ 

Solidus slelUitus 

This seems to be recorded orJy in a Trani charter of 1059, where a total of 47 solidi 
of lull weight is described as consisting of 18 skejaii, 16 sUUati, and 13 romanoH. The 
sUUali must have been the histamena of Class IV of Constantine IX (1042-55), which 
have two conspicuous stars on either side of the imperial bust on their reverses. 

Nbpiouo novopoxarov 

This term occurs only in the Typicon of Pacourianos (1085), where the coins are 
described as irachy. It is impossible to say which of the various issues of Constantine IX 
Monomachus were known by this name. 

N6|llOUCl SoUKOTOk? 

In the Greek documents this occurs in the Typicon of Pacourianos (1085), and since 
micheUH are separately mentioned it must here mean coins of Constantine X. This is 
perhaps also the case with the earliest references to drakhani d%ikati in the Georgian 
documents from Mt. Athos, since coins of Michael VII Dtmas are distinguished from them 
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in Ihe same documents as dukamikkiulati.'“ Later occurrences of the word in Georgian 
documents are of uncertain meaning, and Blake may be correct in his view that dukati 
remained in general use for nomismata of reasonably good quality. It has nothing to do 
with the later iucaltis or ducalU of Norman Italy or with the ducat of Venice. The Norman 
ducat was a base silver coin which was first minted in 1140 and took its name from the 
ducalus Apuliae, where it was intended to circulate. In Venice the term dtuatui, so-called 
from the duchy [ducalus) of Venice, was first applied to the silver gross© introduced by 
the Doge Enrico Dandolo in 1202. It was subsequently transferred to, and eventually 
monopolized by, the gold ducat {ducatus ami), which was authorized in 1284 and first 
struck early in 1285. 


Nduwuo g x nitTpdTov 

This term, also found only in the Typicon of Pacourianos, implied a coin on which the 
emperor is shown holding some unusual and conspicuous type of scepter. Both Svoronos 
and Mme Morrisson,*®* who have discussed the passage, assume that the types of coin it 



Solidus michtlaius, vdpiaua yixcniXcc-rov 

The michelalus —both Latin and Greek forms occur—is chiefly characteristic of late 
eleventh- and twelfth-century records, though a Bari charter in the Codex diplomaiicus 
caoensis provides a reference as early as October 1038 or 1039. Such a coin could only 
be one of Michael IV (1034-41), The later use of the term is generally taken to refer to 
coins of Michael VII Ducas. The fact that Michael IV's coins were still relatively un¬ 
debased, while those of Michael VII areonly 13/16 carats fine, might suggest that michelalus 












was the higher quality coin,^** but Mrae Morrisson's recent study ol the values assigned 
to it in twelfth-century documents shows that it was the baser one.*" This is confirmed 
by the fact that the Georgian documents specifically refer to dnkadtnikhaylati.'’* The 
circulation ol these coins well into the twelfth century, and still more their use for regular 
payments by Alexius I, is surprising, but it seems clear that the coins were still available 
in quantity, presumably in sealed purses, and that the term is not simply that of a money 
of account. 

A detail not discussed by Mme Morrisson is the curious adjective, melains or milalus, 
by which michelati are commonly characterised in documents of the Norman period.'** 
Melo was such a common personal name in Byzantine Italy that one’s first impulse is 
to suppose that melatus perpetuates that of some official responsible for the initial import 
or distribution of the coin, but I am inclined to regard it rather as an allusion to the 
conspicuous globus crueiger held by the emperor. This piece of regalia was commonly 
called an "apple” {pomum) over much of western Europe (cf. the German Rekhaap/ei), 
and the equivalent, among the Greek-speaking population of southern Italy, would be 
uqkov. Filangieri di Candida also connected the adjective with ufjXou, though in the sense 
of "apple-shaped” as applying to concave coins, but this seems to me less likely.*’* 

In addition to these terms, there are a few referring to the coinage of the period 
immediately preceding 1081 which occur in the Georgian sources used by Blake and 
which no doubt had Greek prototypes. They are as follows: 

Drakhani votxniali (or bolaniali). stavrovoionati"'’ 

These are of relatively rare occurrence—references to one pound of drakhani mlaniati, 
to 100 drakhani bot(inioti, 100 drakhani slavrovdcnalt —and can only mean the debased 
nomismata of Nicephorus III Botaniates.*’* Since volaniali and slavrovolcnati do not 
occur in the same context we cannot say whether there was any intention of distinguishing 
between them or of limiting botaniati to nomismata with the standing figure of the emperor 
and stavrovetUmaii to those with a bust holding a cross scepter (PI. lxix.1). The existence 
of the second term, however, is a conclusive reason for not assigning the coins with cross 
scepter to one or the other of Nicephorus Ill's rivals, Nicephorus Bryenniusor Nicephorus 
Basilacius. 


>” a. my article on the debasement of the bezant (cited above, p. 3i», note 122), 391, note 5. 
cir, 369-74. 

tones peLiles el soMBfes (Cadi« V. 17). 

scholar inevitably thinks ol "appled gold," a common epithet in Anglo-Saxon poetry, eince in antiquity 
an "apple" was a yellow quince. But Michael Vll's coioa are too haze to invite comparison with the 
Golden Apples oi the Hospexidos. 

Dr^hani, connected etymologically with the svord SpcrxMi) but transferred from a silver to 
a gold coin, is the regular Georgian equivalent of nomisma (Blake, an. tit., 23-4). 
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Drakhani ek'usi'am 

The term “six-header." presumably translating an unrecorded Greek i^OKEipciXov. 
which is used only once (500 drakk/mi slamenom must refer to the histamena 

of Romanus IV. These are the only coins in the Byzantine series to have six persons 
shown on them, the standing figures of Michael VII and his brothers Andronicus and 
Constantius on the obverse, those of Christ, Romanus IV, and Eudocia on the reverse 
(Pl.i.xv.1,2). 

Drakhani iriake'pali 

This must also be based on a Greek term, TpiKt?iaXov, and occurs only twice in the 
text Blake was using.*™ He identifies it, no doubt correctly, with the histamena of Eudocia 
(1067), which have on the obverse the standing Inures of Eudocia and her sons Michael 
and Constantius (PI. lxv.I), The term reappears in Greek in the twelfth century, but 
then refers to various coins having two figures on one side and a single figure on the other.*®' 


G. THE SILVER COINAGE 

The silver coinage of the Isaurian, Amorian, and Macedonian periods is strikingly 
different from that of the seventh century. Leo 111 introduced a new type of miliaresion, 
a broad, thin coin of the same module and general appearance as the Umayyad dirhem. 
Although the general elements of the design—an imperial inscription in several lines 
across the field on the obverse, a cross on steps, and the inscription lhS*iS XRISCdS NICA 
on the reverse*®*—are copied from those of contemporary Byzantine lead seals, the thin 
flan, epigraphic character, and triple dotted border of the coins are evidence of their 
Muslim inspiration. Sometimes, indeed, they were actually oveistruck on dirhems, though 
since the miliaresia were on a l^hter weight standard the dirhems had to be cut down 
for the purpose.*®’ The aniconic character of the Byzantine coin, once established, lasted 
a long time, the design remaining unchanged in almost every detail down to the beginning 
of the tenth century. 







COINAGE 


The miliaresion was created by Leo III in 720. when Constantine V was appointed 
co-emperor, but his coins have only recently been identified.The combination Leo/ 
Constantine occurred three times in the eighth and ninth ce)ituries, but a change in the 
inscription introduced by Michael I (811-13) distinguishes the coins of Leo V (813-20) 
from those of Leo III and Leo IV, since they end with SasiVi's Romaion instead of with 
a simple basilis. The types of Leo II!/Constantine V and Leo IV/Constantine VI. on the 
other hand, are identical, and one has to rely upon small changes in the shape and placing 
of the cross. A comparison with the coins of Artavasdus and Constantine V shows that 
those of Leo III are likely to have a tall and narrow cross (Type A), the horizontal arms 
of which end in long vertical bars and the steps of which are narrow and quite separate 


i i 


Type A Type B 


from each other. On miliaresia of Leo fV, on the otiier hand, which can be compared with 
those of Irene, the cross is likely to be broad (Type B), with short bars at the end of the 
arms, and to have steps which are broader and show a tendency to coalesce at the ends 
and slope upward and inward, giving them a pyramidal effect. These criteria are not 
always easy to apply in practice, but one is occasionally aid€<l by other details. A pellet 
at the end of the obverse insctiption is common on coins of Leo III and rare on those 
of Leo IV, and the odd mistake of hISHS (for IhSHS) seems to occur only on Leo Ill’s 
coins, though since it has a parallel in the inversion of letteis in HRHni (for IRinH) on 
some solidi of Constantine VI and Irene one would expect it rather on those of Leo IV. 

The thin miliaresion, during the first century of its existence, was issued only in the 
names of associated emperors, never oi single ones. There are no coins of Leo III alone, 
of Artavasdus alone, of Constantine V afone, oi Leo IV alone, of Irene after the deposition 
of Constantine VI, of Kicephorus I alone, of Michael I alone, of Leo V alone, or of Michael II 
alone. One must assume that in each re^n the coins werepiimarQy envisaged as ceremonial 
in character and were first struck to be thrown to the people on the occasion of a corona¬ 
tion, though in practice, since most of them are common, they evidently continued to 
be struck and must have fulfilled a real economic role. It was Theophilus who formally 
changed their character, issuing miliaresia in his name without any colleague, and 
thenceforward this was a regular practice. An unexplained gap in the earlier period is the 

~ A. Veglery and G. Zacos, "The Miliaiesion of Leo III," N. On.. 71 (1963), 162-*, and ray 
supplementary note to this (p. 247). Leo HI also issued a hall miliaresion Oxlow, p, 253, No. 23), 
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absence of any miliaresion of Nicephoros and Stauracius, this being perhaps a consequence 
of the well-known penuiiousness of the emperor. 

The ceremonial function of the early coins explains a peculiarity of the inscription, 
for they begin in the vocative case: LeOn S COnSTAnrine 6C GCH bASlLIS, i.e., ASwn 
Koi Kwvorovrlvs Jk esou pooihsis, instead of L€On S COnSCAnTinOS, The reason is 
that they represent a form of acclamation and are to be understood with an implied 
ou vix§5, “thou conquerest," as on the foUes of Theophilus and in the acclamations used 
at imperial coronations.“* A similar formula was used for Constantine V and Leo IV, 
Leo IV and Constantine VI, Michael I and Theophylact, Leo V and Constantine, and 
Michael 11 and Theophilus, but for Artavasdus and Nicephoros, Constantine VI and Irene, 
Theophilus, and later emperors the inscription is in the nominative case and the accla- 
matory element is abandoned- From Leo III to Constantine VI the inscription ends with 
bASILIS, i.e., pooiAcIs, "the emperors,’’ but from Michael I and Theophylact onward 
this is changed to bASILIS ROfTlAIOn, i.e., pcunAsI; 'Pcoiiafcijii, “emperors of the Romans,’’ 
since it was now thought desirable to differentiate between the title of the emperor at 
Constantinople and that of PcktiXeos alone, which Michael had been compelled to accord 
to Charlemagne.'" Theophilus amplified the titles further, calling himself irio'rd; and 
SouXo5 XpiOToO, while Michael III calls himself ptyat ^loiXtC'S and Leo VI added the 
adjective cCnjsp^s. Some of these formulae continued in more or less regular use throughout 
the tenth century. 

It was in the same century that the design of the coins began to change. Under 
Michael III a pellet, becoming in later reigns a large globule, appeared below the cross 
on steps, and under Leo VI eight large globules were added on the obverse border, a 
feature borrowed from the Abbasid dirhem- These globules, varying in number and 
often appearing on both sides of the coin, remained customary down to the first issue 
of Basil II’s reign and were briefly revived by Roraanus III. Alexander introduced the 
bust of Christ in a medallion at the intersection of the arms of the cross.*” Eomanus I, 
Nicephorus II, and John I replaced this with their own basts, while Basil II prelerred a 
type with the busts of himself and his brother Constantine VIII in the field. The cross 
at the same time became more complicated, acquiring various forms of decoration either 
on the shaft and arms or on the base. 

These changes were all of a minor description. The first major break with tradition 
occurred on the coin customarily assigned to John Zimisces but better attributed to 
Basil II,*** having on the obverse a representation of the Virgin Nikopoios and a long 
inscription, reading from the obverse to the reverse of the coin, celebrating her aid to 
the imperial colleagues, i.e., to Basil II and his brother. This, however, represented no 
more than an exceptional coinage of a ceremonial character interpolated into the regular 
issues of traditional design. After 1025 the old homogeneity of the coinage began to 
disappear, and with it the customary uniformity of type. What appear to be three 
denominations emerged; the full miliaresion, the two-thirds miliaresion, and the one- 

“• Belw, p. 364. 


; (Bonned., I. 4)8-19). 
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third miliaresion. hut after the reign of Constantine IX (1042-55) the weights of the 
coins began to decline, and their identification cannot be considered certain. The type 
of the full miliaresion, which was struck by only a few emperors, was either the traditional 
imperial inscription and cross on steps or ebe the standing figures of the Virgin and the 
emperor. The type of the two-thirds miliaresion was generally a bust of the Virgin 
Bbchemitissa, but sometimes another representation of the Virgin or a bust or seated 
figure of Christ. The types of the one-third miliaresion were generally a bust of Christ 
or the Virgin and an inscription. The details are set out in Table 5, but some of the coins 
are extremely rare and further types will almost certainly come to light in due conrse. 

The changes in the weight of the coin and the fluctuations in its value are not easy 
to determine. In the Isaurian period the coins average about 2.0 g. and rise as high as 
c. 2.25g.. but they are often badly clipped and it is impossible to subject them usefully 
to any statistical treatment."’ Possibly they were struck 144 to the pound with a 
theoretical weight of 2.27 g. Two of the bsues of Theophilus, one of a ceremonial character 
but the other apparently struck for general circulation, saw an increase in weight to 
c. 3.4 g., but his later coins are back at the traditional figure of 2.25 g. Under Basil I 
there was a second increase to c. 3.0 g., at which it remained under hb successors, but it 
is once again difficult to determine the precise figure. An average of 95 coins in good 
condition from Basil 1 to Basil II works out at 2.72 g., but since nearly half the coins 
weigh 2.8 g. or over it is clear that the theoretical weight was a good deal higher, perhaps 
3.03g. (i.e., 108 to the pound).*” That thb weight standard was maintained as late as 
the reign of Constantine IX is shown by the contents of theOxarve Hoard, which contained 
neatly a hundred miliaresia of this emperor; a frequency tabic of undamaged coins gives 
a theoretical weight of 2.90 g., which allowance for wear would bring up to c. 3.0g.*i‘ 
Thereafter it fell off sharply, but the poor condition of surviving specimens, which because 
of their religious types have often been pierced for use as ornaments or amulets, makes it 
impossible to trace the stages of the decline. The heaviest miliaresia of Constantine X 
and Michael VII barely reach 2.5 g. and are usually about 2.1 g.; those of Nicephorus III 
never attain 2.0 g. The two-thirds miliaresion, which stood at c. 2.0g. under Con¬ 
stantine IX, is under Constantine X down to c. 1.7g. and under Romanus IV and 
Michael VII down to c. 1.4 g. The one-third miliaresion fell proportionately from c. 0.9 g. 
to c. 0.6 g. The exact figures would not in any case be an adequate guide to either the 
value of the coins or the interrelationships of their denominations, since, like the 
contemporary nomismata, they were beginning to be badly debased. This is very evident 
from their appearance and their frequently broken condition, as well as from the fact 


Some figures are given in a table by Miles, eat. rif., 211. 

The figuies quoted were compiled from museum material. The miliaresia of Basil II in the Vella 
Hoard usually weigh between c. 2.5 g. and c. J.O g. See I. V. Sokolova, "Viiantiiskie moneti kladi 
Vella," Trttdi GeaudeastiatKOgo Ermiteuha. 4 (Leningrad, 1961), 10-22. 

A summary accouut of the hoard, now in the National Museum at Stockholm, is given by 
T J. Ame, "Einiga Aufreichnungen iiber in Schweden gefnndene liyrantinische SilbermUnren," 
in Sfudirn zur veagesekicJetJieiien Arehaohgie Al/erd CoUs su seiarm 60. Geburtetage detzgebreuhi. ed. 

H. MOtehndt (Leipr^, 1925), 220-4. I weighed the coins in 1960 on a visit to Stockholm. The largest 

groups were of 2.81/2 85 g. (16 spec.), 2.86/2.90 g. (18 spec.), and 2.91/2.95 g. (8 spec.). 







Silver Coims, 1028-1081 


Types of 

The obverse type is given first, then the reverse. 


! Emperor 

MUiaresion 

Two-thirds 

Miliaresion 

One-third 

Miliaresion 

Romanus III (1028-34) 

Virgin Hodegetria 
standing/ 
Emp. standing 



MichaellV (1034-41) 


Zoe (1041-2) 

Bust of Virgin/ 
Bust of Empress 
(pattern) 


Constantine IX 
(1042-55) 

Virgin standing 

Emp. standing 

Bust of Virgin 
Blachern./Inscr. 


Theodora (1055-6) 

Bust of Virgin 

Blachern./Inscr. ' 

Michael VI (1056-7) 

Bust of Virgin 

Blachern./Inscr. , 

Isaac I(1057-9) 

Bust of Christ/ ' 

Constantine X (1059-67) 

... ... 

Inscr./Cross 
and two busts 

Virgin standing 
orans/Inscr. 

Bust of Virgin 
orans/Inscr. 

Eudocia (1067-8) 


Romanus 1\^ (1068-71) 


(1) Bust of Virgin 
Nikop./Inscr. 

(2) Bust of Christ/ 

Bust of Virgin 

Bust of Einp. 

Michael MI (1071-8) 

(1) InscT./Cross 
and two busts 
(2) Virgin standing 
orans/ 

Emp. standing 

(1) Bust of I'irgin 
Nikop./Inscr. 

(2) Inscr./Cross 
and two busts 
(3) Christ seated/ 

(1) Bust of 5’irgin 
orans/Inscr. 

(2) Bust of Christ/ 

Nicephoros III (1078-81) 

(1) Inscr./Cross 
and two busts 
(2) V'irgin standing 

Emp. standing 

Bust of Virgin 

Emp. standing 


Nicephorus Melissenus 
(Pretender, 1080-81) 


Bust of Virgin/ 
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that the miliaresia of Constantine IX, Michael VII, and Kicophorus III are frequently 
concave, which there are other grounds for interpreting as a mark of debasement. Few 
precise figures, however, are available. Chemical analyses of three eleventh-century 
miliaresia of Constantine \'II, Nicephorus II, and Basil II gave 942/1000, 956/1000, and 
960/1000 silver respectively, figures which compare favorably with the later argent-le-roi 
(958/1000) and sterling (925/1000) standards, which were amongst the most highly 
esteemed in late medieval western Europe. A miliaresion of Constantine X, however, 
was only 899/1000 pure, and one of Michael VII was 698/1000.*'* How far these are typical 
one cannot say; the pattern of the decline of the miliaresion has yet to be seriously studied. 

The value of the miliaresion in relation to the solidus underwent several changes in 
the course of its history. In Isaurian times the coin was probably a double carat, and so 
worth one-twelfth of the gold piece; this at least seems a reasonable deduction from 
Theophanes’ reference to the tax of a dikeraton in the nomisma which was introduced 
by Leo III in order to pay for the repair of the walls of Constantinople after an 
earthquake.*’* At such a figure the coin was evidently circulating on a token basis, but 
this could in any case be deduced from the great variations in weight of surviving 
specimens; it was an obvious precaution against its suffering the same fate as the hexagram 
in the late seventh century.*’* So high a figure must have been difficult to maintain, for 
it was far above the bullion value of the coin, and it is possible that the temporary increase 
in weight under Theophilus and the more permanent increase introduced by Basil II 
represent attempts to correct a tendency to decline. In the mid-tenth century the value 
fell below a twelfth of the solidus; a figure of 14 miliaresia is given in a South Italian 
charter of 959,*'* and approximately the same is implied by a gloss on the Basilics, which 
says that the miliaresion was formerly worth 1% keratia, though "according to present 
reckoning" it is now 12.*'* This was the figure at which it was reckoned as a money of 
account in the Coranenid period, when the actual coin was no longer struck, but we do 
not know when the change from 14 to 12 came about or how the light and debased coins 
of the mid-eleventh century were reckoned in relation to the nomisma. The debasement 
of the coin may indeed have been intended to ensure that the ratio remained the same, 
and have succeeded in doing so. 

Byzantine miliaresia of the tenth century are today very common, apart from ceremonial 
issues of which only small numbers were struck, but those of the eleventh century are 
rare. Byzantium was presumably suffering from the general silver shortage that at that 
time prevailed over the whole of the western world. In the Muslim states if led to a general 

RIN. 66 (1964), T7. A plated lorgery ol Basil II jiad a fineness of 664/1000. 

■“ Theophanes, a.M. 6232 (ed. de Boor, 1. 412). 
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abandonment of the striking of silver, in Latin Christendom to the widespread debasement 
of the penny. Tlie Byzantine government seems in turn to have reduced output, weight, 
and fineness, but even after this was done the intrinsic worth of the miliaresion could 
not be accommodated to the drastic debasement of the nomisma in the 1070’s. When 
Alexius I came to reform the coinage in the 1090's he decided, like Anastasias I six 
centuries earlier, to dbpense with a silver coinage—as distinct from a billon coinage— 
altogether, so that after 1092 the miliaresion remained in existence only as a memory 
and as a unit in the system of account. 


H. THE COPPER COINAGE 

The copper coinage of the East, from Leo 111 to Alexius I. lacks the relative uniformity 
found in the gold and silver. One can divide it roughly into three periods, from 717 to 
831, 831 to 969. and 970 to 1092, 

The first period b essentially a prolongation of the coinage of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, the reverse type being a mark of value, accompanied in some cases by the 
bust of a former ruler or rulers. Up to the end of Constantine V’s reign the old pattern of 
several denominations, distinguished from each other by different marks of value, 
persbted, but Leo IV’s hall folks are distingubhed from his folles only in size, and under 
Constantine VI the separate striking ol hall Idles was abandoned- Although M remained 
the reverse type of the foUes, it had now lost its meaning of "forty"—since there were 
no coins below the follis, people had ceased to think in terms of nummi—and it remained 
on the coins only through custom. 

The folles of the second period are characterized by their having as reverse type an 
inscription in several lines across the field, replacing the now pointless M. The obverse 
retained the traditional representation of an emperor, with or without a colleague. This 
new pattern was maintained for nearly a century and a half, from the coinage reform of 
Theophilus to the end of the reign of Nicephorus II. The only coins which depart from 
the pattern are the rare folles of Michael III having the bust of Basil I as their reverse 
type, and these were struck with a special propaganda purpose in mind. 

The third period b essentially that of the Anonymous Folks, although from c.l060 
onwards these were accompanined by issues bearing the names or initiab of emperors. 
The series started as a continuation of the foUb type of the second period, but with a 
representation ol Christ replacing that of the emperor. Class A, having simply a bust of 
Chrbt and a four-line inscription, spanned a period of over fifty years. With Class B the 
reverse inscription was broken up by a cross on three steps, and on Class C the cross 
became more prominent and the inscription was reduced to four syllables (1C XC Nl KA) 
in its angles. With Class G the now disintegrating reverse pattern was replaced by a bust 
of the Virgin, this in turn paving the way for representations of Chrbt and the emperor 
in the revived "imperial" coinage of Constantine X. These ushered in a phase of varying 
types, both "anonymous" and "imperial," in which the cross played a prominent role, 
and ended with the complete abandonment of the follis, in its traditional form, as a 
result of the coinage relorm of Alexius I. 
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Weights op Constantinopolitan Foiles, 820-C.976 

Tile weighte (in grams) are based on the material in the catalogue, the figures in parentheses 
being the number of specimens. Worn and damaged specimens have been omitted. The weights 


IT 1 

Average 

Weight 

Top , 
Weight j 



Top 

Weight 

and Class 

Emperor and Class | 

We%ht 

Michael II 


1 

Leo VI ! 



(820-29) 



(886-912) 




1 5.31 (4) 

5.86 

Class 1 

6.98 (8) 1 


Class 2 1 

5.58 (4) 

7.71 

Class 2 

6.99 (23) i 

9.03 

Class 3 

7.63 (22) 

8.35 

Class 3 

6,92 (60) 

10,02 

Theophilus 



Constantine Vll 



(829-42) 



(913-59) 



Class 1 

6,73 (11) ' 

■ 8.29 

Class 1 

5.97 (21) 1 

7.87 

Class 2 

7,58 (1) 


aass2 

4.89 (5) 

5.67 

Class 3 

7.22 (28) 

9,04 

aass4 

6.20 (50) 

8.73 

Michael III 

6.97 (6) 

7.78 

Class 5 

6.47 (28) 

9.33 







Basil I (867-86) 
Qassl 

Class 2 

Class 3 

6.02 ( 4 ) 

1 6.95(15) 
i 6.44 (17) 

7.09 

8.24 

9.27 

Nicephorus II 
(963-9) 

Class 1 

Class 2 

7.66 (14) 

, 6.59 (9) 

12.69 

10,41 

Class 4 

i 7.47 (17) 

9.23 

Anonymous Class Al 

6.03 (12) 

6.73 

Class 5 

1 7.50 (8) 

9.75 

(970-(;.976) 




Within this typological framework there were great c h anges in the weight standard 
of the follis, and presumably in its valuation in terms of the solidus. We are largely 
ignorant of the latter over most of the period, and even with regard to the weight standard, 
despite the fact that the coins exist and can be weighed, we are often little better off. 
The Idles were struck, as later Italian moneyers would have phrased it, at matco and 
not al ptzio, i.e., a fixed number were struck to the pound of metal but no attempt was 
made to prescribe the weights of individual coins or even to fix limits of tolerance. The 
weight spread of the resulting foUes is consequently so large as to make their analysis 
by a frequency table impossible, while mean weights are easily distorted, when one has 
only a few coins to deal with, by the chance survival of exceptionally heavy or exceptionally 
light specimens. Nor, with coins of varying provenance, some heavily cleaned and others 
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perhaps not cleaned at all, can one make a satisfactory general allowance for wear. In 
some reigns the problem is complicated by overstriking, so that the weight of a coin is 
not that of the issue to which it belongs but that of a worn specimen of a preceding one, 
while in others, owing to the occasional carelessness of the moneyers, we find examples 
of foUes struck on half follis flans or vice versa. For certain periods it is therefore impossible 
to arrive at even an approximate figure for the weight of the foUis. 

Thb is particularly true of the reign of Leo III. The folks ol his immediate 
predecessors, in the first and second decades of the eighth century, seem to have had a 
theoretical weight of about 4 g. This was not much less than what they had been at the 
end of the reign of Heraclius, but was less than a fifth of the highest weight the follis 
had ever attained, when for a few years in the middle of the sixth century it had stood 
at about 22 g. Leo III seems to have begun his reign with an attempt at reform, since 
the rare coins of his first issue (717-20) weigh between 7 and 8 g., and the decanummia 
are normally overstruck on half folles of the preceding period. The earliest coins ol his 
Class 2, struck immediately alter the coronation of Constantine V in 720, arc heavier 
still, weighing up to 10 g„ but his later issues fall back to a figure of between 4 and 5 g. 
Weight discrepancies within the same class are unusually large—specimens of Qass 4a 
at Dumbarton Oaks, which belong to the early 730’s, range from a high 6.20 g. to a low 
0.86 g.—and although this is partly due to coins being struck on incorrect flans it is clear 
that the weight standard was sometimes changed in the course of a single issue. Only 
the study of more material than is at present available will make the pattern clear. 

Constantine V seems to have started his reign with loUes of 4 to 5 g., but the half 
Idles of his Class 2—no folks are known—are down to between 1 and 2 g., and the folles 
of his Classes 3 and 4 are usually between 2 and 3 g., one of the lowest figures in the whole 
Byzantine series. Leo IV returned to a standard of between 4 and 5 g., but under Con¬ 
stantine \T the folles fell again to between 2 and 3g., so that one is tempted to regard 
them as half folles rather than folles. Irene's rare folles sometimes weigh almost 7 g., 
as do occasional specimens of Nicephorus I, but in the early ninth century the mint seems 
to have aimed fairly consistently at a standard of between 5 and 6g. Irene's reign had 
seen a marked improvement in fabric, and the early ninth-century folles, despite a fairly 
wide range of weights—specimens of Nicephorus I at Dumbarton Oaks vary between 
6-98 and 2.95 g.—al! look sufficiently alike for them to have circulated together without 

With Michael II there began a long period of relative stability which contrasts with 
the fluctuatirig pattern ol the Isaurian period. The pattern is set out in Table 6. Sometime 
in the mid 820's the size and weight of the follis were increased, so that Irom being a 
relatively small coin some 20 mm. in diameter weighing 4/5 g. it became a much larger 
and thinner one 25/27 mm. in diameter weighing 7/8 g. The new module and weight 
were carried on by the newly designed follis of Theophilus, and so far as we can see 
remained unchanged, or virtually so, for a century and a half. Although individual 
weights tend to concentrate between 6.5 and 7.5 g., the actual spread in each issue remains 
enormous: specimens of Theophilus at Dumbarton Oaks rise as high as 9.04g. and fall 
to 4.46 g., while among the much larger numbers of Leo VI there are coins rising to 
10.2 g. and falling as low as 3.8 g. In a hoard from South Italy which must have been 
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buried C.920, the folles of Conetantine VII and Zoe vary from 4.2 to 10.8 g., the coins 
all beii^ in good condition and relatively unwom.“’ As with those of the early ninth 
century, however, their general appearance was apparently sufficiently uniform for 
users to ignore these variations and accept all folles on the same terms. The most consistent 
series of figures, based on a fairly large number of specimens, is for Leo VI, and points 
to a we^ht of just under 7 g. If one assumes that the average loss of weight in circulation 
was between half a gram and a whole gram per coin, the folles may have been struck 
42 to the pound, implying an average theoretical weight of just over 7.7 g. 

This we^ht standard was continued unchanged for Class A1 of the Anonymous Folles, 
but Class A2, struck over a period of about fifty years, saw an attempt to raise the 
standard of the follis substantially. Some of the coins in this class do not differ greatly 
in weight from those ol Class Al, but the majority are coins of 25/30mm. in diameter 
and 11-14 g. in weight, while some rise as high as 35 mm. and 20 g.. a site not far short 
of the heaviest class of follis struck by Justinian I. One would expect that the differences 
in weight would correspond to the use of different privy marks on the coins, but while 
this is often the case there are some marks which arc found on coins covering a wide range 
of sites and weights. The heaviest coins in Class Al must have been struck about 18 to 
the pound, with a theoretical weight of c. 18 g., while the medium-sited coins of the same 
class were perhaps 24 to the pound, implying a weight of about 13 g. This last standard 
was maintained for Classes B-G, i.e.. over the years c.l030-c.l065, after which there was 
a sharp drop, for coins of Classes H-L weigh only about d g., perhaps 48 to the pound. 
The practice of constantly using old coins as flans can have made any reckoning only 
approximate, though presumably some theoretical figure was presaibed for the mint. 

The method of reckoning in terms of money of account is not clear, and can scarcely 
have remained unchanged throughout the period. Under Alexius I the ratio oi 288 folles 
to the nomisma was regarded as traditional, and the fact that the declining weight of 
Classes H-L of the Anonymous Folles coincides with the rapid debasement of the nomisma 
in the 1070’s suggests an attempt to maintain at a uniform figure the ratio between the 

two coins. But is is quite uncertain how the follis was reckoned in the tenth century and 

how many of the heaviest coins ol Class A2 went to the nomisma. If the largest of 
Justinian’s folles had been 180 to the solidus it does not seem likely that the largest of 
Basil II’s reign could have stood at 288. Such a f^ure would be quite acceptable, how¬ 
ever, lor the medium coins of Class A2 and for those of Oasses B-G which followed 

The wide weight variations between individual coins raisis the possibility of their 
having actually passed by we^ht, as was the case with the lolles (fulus) of Byzantine 
and early Muslim Egypt, when the weight variations between twelve-nummus pieces, 
both Byzantine originals and Arab imitations, were also very large. But no series of 
tenth- or el€venth<entury Byzantine glass or metal weights, marked in terms of Marrutai 
like those of early Muslim Egypt, are known, and we have the express testimony of Psellus 
that while gold and silver objects were valued by weight, copper coins (voOpuoi kertToi) 
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wer« received by tale.*“ Nor do they seem to have circulated in bags, like the bags of 
maravedis current in eighteenth-century Spain or the "sacs de douzains" of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century France."* When large sums were involved, like the 40,000 lolles 
paid by John Zimisces to an Armenian governor lor the mule train promised for his 
Syrian campaign,®*” they would no doubt have been weighed in bags. The fact that 
contemporary counterfeits arc fairly common implies that the folles were to some degree 
token money, since it was profitable to imitate them, and that their purchasing power 
was presumably high. But it remains strange that no widespread need for smaller fractions 
seems to have been felt in the Macedonian period. Only Theophilus struck half folles on 
any scale: those of Basil I and of Leo VI are extremely rare, and the isolated specimen of 
Michael VII which b catalogued below (p. 820, No. 15) can have made no serious 













in. MINTS AND MINT ACTIVITY 

A. OBSANIZATION AND CONTROL 

Virtually nothing is known of the organization and personnel of the mints during the 
period covered by this voiume. The written evidence is scanty in the extreme. In 899, 
when Philotheus described the official hierarchy in his KleUrttlogicn,’^^ the Master of 
the Mint X'^’Ptryi^S) was on the staff of the chartulary of the vtsHarium 

(6 xapTvhdpios ToO peonoplou), but we have no idea of what quaiifications were required 
of him or how long he might be expected to hold office. The name of a single monetarivs, 
who since he had the still respectable title of consul (ilnniTOs) was presumably a mint- 
master rather than a simple moneyer, has been preserved on a seal in the National Museum 
at Palermo.*®’ Even the evidence of mint-marks fails us. since the great contraction in 
the number of mints in this period madeit unnecessary to distinguish between the products 
of those that remained. CON, the traditional mint-mark of Constantinople on its folles 
and sometimes on other denominations of copper, last appears on the coinage of Leo Ill’s 
sole reign, and by the time that it was dropped (720) it had long outlasted its usefulness. 
In the West, RAV appears on a follis of the Lombard King Aistulf struck between 751 
and 7Sd, which presumably means that it was also used on Ravennate folles of Leo III 
and Constantine V, though no specimens of such coins are known. ROIll, RfH, or R appear 
occasionally on coins of the Byzantine mint of Rome, and Rill even survived briefly the 
transition to papal control, for Adrian I continued to use it on his first issue of denari. 
CIK’ (for IiKeA(ci) occurs on folles struck in Sidly under Leo IV, but thereafter no specific 
Sicilian mint-mark is found. Even the use of CONOB disappeared, though more perhaps 
because it could not be adapted to the usual Isaurian coin type, that of a bust on both 
faces of the coin, than from a positive desire to get rid of it. Its last appearance in the 
East was on coins of Artavasdus’ sole reign (742), and even then it represents a revival, 
since it had been dropped from the gold coins of Leo III in 720, when the reverse type 
became the bust of Constantine V. In the West it was used at Ravenna down to 751 and 
even beyond, on the coins of Aistulf, while at Rome it was employed spasmodically down 
to 776 and subsequently, though quite inappropriately, on the silver denari of Adrian I. 


AimMsIraivt Sy$ltm f« Iht Ninth CinMTy'(London, 19111, Wff.Jesp. 94-6, 141. ^ 

V. Laaccot, "Uue source peu etudiee de rhiatoire de U Sicile au hauc moyen ige. La s^illographie 
byeaotine,” BysantinoSicula [Paterroo, 1966), 46, No. 2 (cf. p. 36); 'IwCwvn tfTrtcT[C[)] teal iioirTT(aplep]. 
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The great reduction in the number of mints which characterizes the whoie of the middle 
Byzantine period has recently been studied by Hendy.**^ It resulted, apparently, from 
a general overhaul of the fiscal administration undertaken by Heraclius after liis return 
from the Persian campaign in 629. Up to that date the provincial mints, while coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Count of the Sacred Largesses and forming part of his 
department, had in fact reflected the organization of the pretorian prefectures, as the 
chief tax-collecting authorities. They had consequently been distributed roughly on the 
basis of a mint for the issue of copper in each diocese, while the striking of gold was 
normally confined to palatine mints at Constantinople in the East and Ravenna and 
Carthage in the West. In 629 or 630 most of the provincial mints—Nicomedia, Cyzicus, 
Thessalonica, a recently created mint in Cyprus, and Catania—were closed, leaving only 
Constantinople and Alexandria active in the East and Carthage, Rome, and Ravenna in 
the West. This revolution in minting arrangements, for it was nothing less, cannot have 
been due to the Arab conquests, since it preceded them in date, and has no obvious 
economic explanation. Hendy's view is that it reflected a general administrative reorganiza¬ 
tion, the cumbersome machinery of the pretorian prefecture of the East and the specialized 
functions of the departments of the Sacra Largitiones and the res prisala being dismantled 
to the profit of palatine bureaux headed by logothetes and chartularii, one ol the latter, 
as wc know from Philotheus, inheriting the control of the mint. Although the resulting 
centralized institutions admitted of exceptions—provincial minting continued in some 
places and was resumed in others—the new pattern would have made provincial minting, 
at least on a regular basis, unlikely in the future save in provinces that could not easily 
be supplied with coin directly from the capital. 

These conditions most obviously applied to Italy, where the gradual extension of 
Lombard conquest rendered communication among the surviving Byzantine territories 
difficult. It was thus natural for Constans II to reopien a mint in Sicily, this time at 
Syracuse, which struck in gold as well as in coppicr, and to sanction the establishment 
of one at Naples. In the East, at a later period (ninth and tenth centuries), a similar 
situation explains the setting-up of a mint at Cherson. But these mints were all peripheral 
Co the main block of impierial territory in Asia Minor and the Balkan peninsula. It is 
much more difficult to decide whether Constantinople remained the only mint serving 
this area, as b suggested by the absence ol mint-marks on the coins and the lack of any 
literary references to provincial mints, or whether its issues were supplemented, either 

the failure of Philotheus to refer to any provincial mint-masters is a strong argument 
against their exbtence. at least at the time when he was writing. 

So far as Eastern gold and silver are concerned there are few problems. For the silver, 
indeed, there are none at all. since apart from the two-thirds miliaresion struck by the 
usurper Nicephoros Melissenus (Pi. Lxx.l), which, since he never occupied the capital, 
must have been issued at Nicaca, no scholar has ever queried the attribution of the whole 
of it to Constantinople. As for the gold, the vast bulk of this b extremely uniform in style, 
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and its attribution to Constantinople is certain. This is in one respect surprising, since 
during the eleventh century the thin, broad, and ultimately concave histamena are very 
different in fabric from the small, thick tetartera, but the stylistic resemblance between 
the two groups is so close that it must be held to outweigh the difference in fabric, which 
would otherwise give strong grounds for suspecting that histamena and tetartera were 
products of separate mints. The coins for which mints other than Constantinople might 
reasonably be proposed are virtually limited to one type of semissis and tremissis of 
Basil I (PI. xxx.5-6) and one rare type of histamenon of Michael IV (PI. lvi]i. 2), though 
the reasons for uncertainty are not the same in the two cases. The fractional coins of 
Basil I are markedly different in style from the solid! and of rather rougher fabric, so 
that to ascribe them to a provincial mint would seem reasonable. On the other hand, 
110 corresponding solid! are known, and a mint striking only fractional gold, though it 
would not be unprecedented—Carthagena in the late sixth and early seventh centuries 
struck only tremisses—is not likely. I have therefore preferred to attribute the coins to 
Constantinople, on the assumption that exceptional issues like these might have been 
left to inadequately trained workmen and so might differ considerably from regular 
issues in fabric and style.*** As for the coin of Michael lY, it is identical in style with the 
ordinary histamena of Constantinople, but the unusual type—the emperor and the 
Archangel Michael—and some details of the design which reappear later on coins of 

me to follow Hendy in ascribing them to this mint.”* 

The main problems arise with the copper. Since mint-marks disappeared in the eighth 
century, the existence of separate mints in later coinages can be established only on the 
basis of such criteria as style, iconographic detail, weight, and fabric, which are not 
always cleat or even applicable. They are not. in any case, conclusive, for such differences 
as one finds may be due to the coins having been struck in different ofiicinaeorby different 
workmen in the same mint. If they can be reinforced by differences in distribution pattern, 
by a particular variety being common in Greece but rare in Asia Minor, or common in 
the southern Balkans but not in the north, the case for a plurality of mints is obviously 
strengthened, but even in such instances one has to take account of the possibility that 
the coins differ from each other because they are of sightly different dates. Nor, in any 
case, do the products of different mints necessarily differ from each other in style. The 
one eleventh-century coin which cannot possibly have been struck in Constantinople, 
the two-thirds miliaresion of Nicephorus Melissenus, differs in no respect at all from the 
silver coins of the capital. 

Wroth and other scholars of the nineteenth century were content to assign the vast 
copper coinages of the middle Byzantine period to Constantinople, reserving for 
unidentified "provincial mints" only a few groups which differed very markedly in type, 
fabric, or style from the main series. Many numismatists, however, have wondered 
whether this was a reasonable assumption for such abundant coinages as the Anonymous 
Folles and the concave billon issues of the twelfth century, and Metcalf, in a series of 

*” Below, pp. 478-80 and pp. 490-t, Noa. 8-6. 

«• Below, pp. 721-2 and p. 726, No. 2. 








articles published in the 1960’s, analysed in considerable detail, with this possibility in 
mind, a number of groups belonging to the period covered by this volume—the foUcs 
of Michael II,**’ of Theophilus,*** ol Basil I,*** and the Anonymous Folles**”—as well 
as discussing the general problem, over a longer period, in his Coinage in the Balkans 
(1965).**‘ Thessalonica, as the second city of the Empire, has been naturally much favored 
as a supplementary mint to Constantinople***—Hendy has since proposed to attribute 
to it the "signed" folles of a succession of eleventh-century emperors, leaving the Anony¬ 
mous Folles to the mint of the capital***—but this dty is only one of a substantial number 
—one or two in Asia Minor, two or three in Greece, of which Corinth is described as 
"probably second to Constantinople in the ninth and early tenth centuries"—suggested 
as being responsible for particular groups of coins. 






















Nicephorus I revived the old cross-potent-on-steps reverse in 802. 

(2) CON was retained on the folles and decanummia of Class 1 of Leo III (717-20), 
and then dropped because there was no room for it on the coins bearing the new reverse 
type with a bust of Constantine V above the mark of value. It may have been revived 
on folles of Artavasdus. as CONOB was on his gold, but no copper coins of this emperor 
have yet been found. 

Offioina leUers and control marks in ike eighth and ninth centuries. The traditional 
officina letters (numerals) had been A-! on the solidi and A-G on the copper. Those on 
the gold had sometimes been followed by a further letter, whose purpose is unknown. 
After the reign of Leo III the system fell into confusion. On the gold it began to be 
transformed into one using control marks which no longer had any numerical significance 
and which in any case lasted only a further century, appearing for the last time on Class V 


ia Italy—a possible but quite unsupported hypothesis—and Nedeltchev's absurd attribution oi them 
GrWgrsriitift, 18 [1969), 142). ’ ^ ^ 















OppiciNA Lettf-RS anp Control Marks on Constantinopolitan Solip: 
Leo hi - Constantine VI 



Theophilus, The marks on the two metak aro best discussed separately. 

(1) Gold Coinage- The incidence of officina letters and control marks in the period 
717-97 is set out in Table 7. The traditional system of ten letters was carried on during 
the sole reign of Leo III (717-20), the letter sometimes being followed by a C, as under 
Theodosius III. The letters, or at least some of them, were retained on Classes Ila and 
Ilb. i.e.. to C.725, but some coiirs of both classes are without offidna letters, as was to be 
the case for all coins of Classes lie and Ilia. On Class Illb oflicina letters were restored, 
but inefficiently, being sometimes placed on the obverse and sometimes on the reverse; 
some coins, indeed, have different letters on their two sides. Coins of Artavasdus and 
Constantine V have only a small selection of letters or none at all. while some of Con¬ 
stantine’s Class lib have a <I>, which made no part of the traditional numerical pattern 
all. Under Leo IV ’ ' ’ . - ’ ’ ' 
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SoLioos Control Marks at Constantinople, 792-842 
Emperor Nono| © ' ® X 6 | A B | Notes 


' Constantine VI 
j with Irene (792-7) 

I Irene (797-802) 


I 23 


J 

■ 27 I 19 I 


h Constantine (813-20) 


with Theophilus (821-9) 


with Constantine (830/1) 


with Michael III (840-2) 


X or ®, the latter probably developed from ©, and the next few reigns (Table 8) show a 
reliance on 0, X, or €, with a very occasional A. The 6 appears from Table 8 to have 
replaced the 0/®, and the incidence of the marks, when combined with their relative 
frequency, suggests that the mint was normally operating a two-offidna system, with 
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occasional resort to a third oflicina (A) or even a fourth (B) for special issues. That the 
marks were performing a real service may be inferred from the fact that they were 
sometimes rccut on the die, e.g., £ altered to X and X to £ under Leo V (below, p. 376, 
Nos. 2b.2, 3a.1, 3b.2). The system effectively ended with Class V of Theophilus, which 
dates from 840-2 and may have been struck only to celebrate Michael Ill's coronation 
in 840, but there is an ambiguous A on Class I of Michael III which may represent either 
the last letter of "DECriVnA or a control mark in its own right.This system of control 
marks may therefore have ended in 840 and certainly did not go beyond 842/3. 

(2) Copper Coinage. The folles and half folles probably retained the traditional five 
oflicina letters (A-£) into Class 2 of Leo III, since while only A and P are recorded lor 
Class 1 and A, B, and T for Class 2a (i.e., for the largest and earliest coins of Class 2), 
the coins are too rare for this to be conclusive, and A and € may still be found. On Classes 2b 
and 2c only A and Bare known for certain, but the coins are usually in such poor condition, 
with illegible officina letters, that this may be simply an accident. Only A and B, however, 
occur on Classes 3 and 4 and on Class 1 of Constantine V. which suggests that they were 
the only ones still in use- From Class 2 of Constantine V to Class 1 of Michael 11 only A 
is found, sufficient proof that it now fulfilled no real role and was present only because 
it was customary to have some letter beneath the mark of value. Its meaningless character 
was emphasized when it was replaced on Class 2 of Michael 11 by a 0, the large M being 
evidently intended to signify MixofiX and the smaller © that of his young associate 
©tiHiiJios. The © continued to be used on Classes 1 and 2 of Theophilus’ own reign, 
i.e., to C.832, when the introduction of a new reverse, having an inscription in several 
lines across the field, made the further use of an officina letter of the old type im¬ 
possible. 

Privy marks in the lerUJi and eUvenih centuries. Many small variations in inscription, 
type, and subsidiary ornament are found on the coins from the reign of Michael III 
onwards. Whether any of these should be interpreted as officina marks is a difficult 
problem- The most numerous scries, that on the gold and silver of Basil II and the 
contemporary folles of Anonymous Class A2, is too complex to represent offidnae, but 
it may have a chronological significance.*** Several coinages, however, fall easily into 
two groups distinguished from each other by some conspicuous detail, and here an oflicina 
interpretation looks more promising- The distinctions may take the form of variations 
in inscription—e-g-, solidl of Class I of Leo VI having either Sn Xtd or £13 CRiStO, solid! 
of Class I of Nicephorus 11 having either C€ or KAI—but more often it is the designs 
that are involved- An obvious example is the presence or absence of a pellet on the shaft 
of a cross or scepter, as on histamena of Gass VI of Basil 11 (PI- XLV-ha, b), histamena 
of Constantine Vfll (PI- Lvi.l, 2), histamena of Class I of Constantine X (PI- ixiii-la, b), 
and histamena of Class II of Michael VII (Pi. txvi.2d, 2€). Class Ill of Nicephorus Ill’s 
histamena form two groups according to whether or not they have a pellet in the cross 
of Christ’s nimbus (PI. Lxix.3a, b), while the form of the labarum, or the details of the 
cover of the Gospel Book, is variable on a number of eleventh-century issues. 
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Some of these differences, such as the substitution of KAI for C€ or the variations in 
the design of the labarum, may represent no more than the whims of individual die- 
sinkers, but the presence of a pellet on a scepter or labarum b something at once so 
definite and so conspicuous that one cannot doubt its having been authorized by the 
mint authority with a definite purpose in mind. To treat it as an offidna mark, however, 
seems to me difficult, since an officina pattern implies some d^ree of permanence and 
in earlier times had been characterized by the use of identical or nearly identical officina 
letters carried on from one issue to the next, a feature absent from most eleventh-century 
“privy marks.’’ Constantine X’s histamena of Class II, for example, have nothing to 
correspond to the pellet/no pellet alternatives of hb Class I; Nicephonis Ill’s Gasses I 
and II lack anything like the pcllet/no pellet alternatives of his Class III. Hendy, in 
analyzing twelfth-century mint organization**' on the basis of rather similar variations 
on coins of that period, is prepared toenvbagean arrangement of semipermanent officinae, 
called into exbtence as and when they were needed, but with the discontinuous eleventh- 
century material I find it difficult to postulate either a clear officina pattern or even a 
series of moneyer’s marks such as that which occurs on Venetian coins of the later Middle 
Ages and which has a clear counterpart on thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Byzantine 
coins.The evidence requires a more thorough analysis than would be warranted here, 
but it is at least worth calling attention to the problem. 

Thessawkica 

There is no formal evidence that Thessalonica was a mint at any time in the period 
covered by thb volume, and although a number of coins have been attributed to it, there 
is no agreement as to which these coins should be. Metcalf has given it a series of folles 
from the early ninth century onward,*** arguing in particular that it had a partiality for 
lighter coins, so that what are usually classed as the half folles of Theophilus are in reality 
full folles of Thessalonica intended for local circulation.*** Hendy has attributed to it 
a rare histamenon of Michael IV and all the signed folles from Constantine X to 
Nieephorus III, as well as folles of the usurper Nicephorus Basilacius-*** I have accepted 
the attribution of the histamenon but am doubtful about the signed folles, while I assign 
the last coin in his list to Nicephorus Bryennius, the mint being unknown. 















Western Mints 


The identity of at least three Western mints active during part of the eighth and ninth 
centuries is known for certain. They are Rome and Ravenna, on the Italian mainland, 
and Syracuse in Sicily. They are discussed separately below. Two groups of solidi of the 
first half of the ninth century were struck at some other mint in South Italy, probably 
Naples, and there are a number of eighth-century Italian coins of poor quality gold wliich 
cannot be easily ascribed to any ol the major mints and whose places of origin must be 
considered uncertain. There are also denari of Naples and Capua bearing the name of 
Basil I, but they cannot be regarded as imperial issues. The mint of Sardinia, active lor 
a few years after the loss of Carthage, seems to have been closed by the time of Leo Ill’.s 
accession, a coin which was ascribed to this emperor by Dessi being more probably one 
ol Leontius. 

These Western mints have a number of points in common. They struck no silver, 
apart from a few billon coins ol the mid-eighth century that can be doubtfuliy attributed 
to Rome or Naples. There was no attempt to introduce the new miliaresion so characteristic 
of Eastern coinage from 720 onward. The absence of silver coins no doubt explains why 
the Western mints never discontinued the issue ol fractional gold, though semisses and 
tremisscs had disappeared as regular currency in the East by the middle ol the eighth 
century. Copper was struck in quantity only at Syracuse, and while Sicilian folles presum¬ 
ably circulated in southern Italy they are unUkely to have travelled as far afield as 
Ravenna or even Rome. How these cities and the adjoining countryside managed without 
small change is hard to imagine. The gold of the mints of mainland Italy was in the eighth 
century badly debased, as that of Sicily was to be a hundred years later in the period 
immediately preceding the loss of Syracuse to the Arabs. Even where the quality of the 
metal was reasonably satisfactory, the coins were struck to a lower weight standard than 
that ol Constantinople. 

The second half of the eighth century saw the loss of Ravenna and Rome, and the 
first three-quarters of the ninth was followed by the gradual disintegration of Byzantine 
rule in the West.®** The maritime cities of Gaeta, Capua, Naples, and Amalfi, though in 
theory still imperial and dependent on thesfrafegos ol Sicily, became de facto independent, 
while Sicily was slowly but steadily being overrun by the Arabs. The Lombard rulers 
of Benevento and Salerno occupied much of the coastline of the southern Adriatic and 
the Gulf of Taranto, as well as most ol the interiorof the country. The dechne of Byzantine 
power was only checked under Basil I. Bari and Taranto were recovered in S76 and 880 
respectively—Benevento itself was briefly in Byzantine hands between 391 and 894—and 
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in the late ninth and early tenth centuries the interior and the coastlands were gradually 
reoccupied and colonized. By the time of Basil II, as we leant from episcopal lists and 
from the registers of the bishoprics and great monasteries, Byzantine rule was effective 
over most of southern Italy. Only Sicily had been definitively lost. Although the coastal 
cities retained their independence, they imitated the wise policy of Venice in not defining 
their relationship with Byzantium too closely, so that they could continue to draw profit 
from an ancient connection that flattered imperial vanity and did not seriously jeopardize 
their interests or affect their Ireedom of action. 

Tile reconstitution of Byzantine rule in Italy was not accompanied by the creation 
of any new mints or the revival ol old ones. This fact is surprising, in view of the distance 
of the two Italian themes from Constantinople, but such inadrquate records of coin finds 
as are available show both the gold and the copper circulating in the country to have 
been normal Constantinopolitan issues. The Sambons indeed suggested that many of 
the Anonymous Folles might be Italian in origin, since these coins are found in South 
Italy and sometimes served as undertypes for the eleventh century folles of Salerno, 
but there is nothing to distinguish them from others circulating elsewhere in the Empire."’ 
South Italian documents of the late tenth and eleventh centuries, which constitute one 
of our chief sources of information on Byzantine coin names, nowhere suggest the existence 
of local mints. The coinage ol South Italy in these centuries still requires study, for there 
are many problems and uncertainties—the reckoning of the nomisma in terms of the follis, 
the role of the silver miliarosion and whether it was more than a money of account, the 
degree of penetration of Arab tails from Sidiy, the use matle of the local coinages of 
Amalfi and Salerno—but at present there seems no sufficient evidence for imperial 
minting in Italy in the tenth or eleventh centuries. 

Syracuse"* 

This mint, which had been established under Constans II, remained very active down 
to thereignofBasilll, whenit fell to theArabs (878), It struck in gold, the three traditional 
denominations in this metal being retained long after the fractions of the solidus had 
been abandoned in the East, and in copper. The types in both metals were often inde¬ 
pendent of those used at Constantinople, and the weights of the copper coins were entirely 
different, no attempt being made to strike heavier folles under Michael 11 and Theophilus. 
Some of the gold coins of the second quarter of the eighth century seem ol poor quality, 
though nothing like as debased as those of mainland Italy, but under Constantine V 
there was a marked improvement, and from hb reign to that ol Theophilus the coins 
seem to have been of pure gold. Only under Michael III and Basil I, when the Byzantines 
were fast losing control of the island, were the coins heavily alloyed with copper. 




{p. 314, No. 20), C on the obverse and I on the reverse of one issue of gold under Leo III 
(pp. 265-6, Nos. 44, 47, 49), and C and i on either side of the bust of one type of follis 
of Leo V and Constantine (p. 384, No. 17; cf. p. 374). Other coins—they comprise a high 
proportion of those classed by Wroth as ''Provincial"—owe their attribution to their 
stylistic affinities with these, coupled with the fact of their being commonly found in 
Sicily and not usually elsewhere. 

The products of the mint nonetheless include a number of anomalies. They are discussed 
in the introductions to the reigns involved, but their existence suggests that there may 
be a number of misattributions in the series that still require to be put right. Puaaiing 
features include the apparent absence of any solidi for the first decade of Constantine Vs 
reign, of any gold for the whole of that of Leo IV, of any Syracusan coinage at all for 
Constantine VI, and the surprisingly large amount ol copper struck under Leo V, The 
gold coinage of Michael II and Theophilus also shows diversities ol fabric which suggest 
that more than one mint may have been at work. 

A mint at Naples had been opened under Constans II, probably in the 660's. SoUdi 
and tremisses attributable to it with some degree of confidence continued to be struck 
down to the reign of Leo III.**“ The early coins of this emperor are o( poor-quality gold, 
slightly greenish in color and rather soapy to the touch, and have the terminal star to 
the reverse inscription that had characterized the gold coins of the mint from Tiberius III 
onward. Some later coins of Leo III with Constantine V, which are certainly Italian and 
equally certainly neither Roman nor Ravennate, can probably be given to Naples also. 
There are no copper coins of the eighth century, however, with the mint-mark NC, which 
had formerly identified the mint. A half follis attributed to Leo III by Cordero di San Quin- 
tino and accepted by Sambon is probably a misread coin of Constantine IV.“' 

Whether Naples continued to mint under Constantine V is quite uncertain, though I 
have nrovisiondlv attributed to it a few coins for which no other Italian mint seems 










as is apparent from various episodes that can be partly reconstructed from papal 
correspondence in the CodexCarolinus, notably when in 778 the patrician of Sicily stationed 
himself at Gaeta to oi^anize what Pope Adrian I assumed to be a policy directed mainly 
against himself. As late as 818 and 821 the patrician was able to nominate two dukes in 
succession, though the second was overthrown in a popular uprising and thenceforward 
the emperors did no more than confirm self-appointed dukes whose names were presented 
lor their approval. Ducal policy, in all its complex ramifications, was guided by Neapolitan 
interests, or what were conceived to be such, with little reference to those of Byzantium. 
Imperial authority, however, was still formally recognized in the dating of documents, 
and as late as the mid-tenth century Constantine Porphyiogenitus felt justified in asserting 
that Naples, Amalfi, and Sorrento had never ceased to obey the emperor.*** 

It was no doubt in consequence of this that the dukes of Naples, unlike their neighbors 
of Benevento, never minted gold in their own names. They did, on the other hand, strike 
copper- The earliest coins of certain date are the large, handsome foiles of Duke Sergius I 
(840-64), copied from the reformed coinage of Theophilus, having on the obverse the 
inscription SS?SIV DVX and a three-quarter length figure of the duke modelled on that 

Either earlier or later than these are smaller foiles of rough fabric, one group having on 
the obverse a bust of the same saint and on the reverse the three-line inscription 
NeA I nOA 11C, the other having on the obverse a bust and on the reverse a cross on 
base and steps flanked by the letters S and T. The first group is generally assigned to 
the eighth century, the second to either the Duke-Bishop Stephen II (7S5-800) or Duke 
Stephen III (621-32), the ST being interpreted as Stephanus, Their date is in reality quite 
uncertain; they may be as late as the tenth or eleventh century. In any event they are 
not Byzantine and need not be discussed here. 

Nominal subjection to Byzantium, however, would not have prevented the dukes of 
Naples from minting gold in the emperor's name, and I am inclined to attribute to them 
two groups of ninth-century solidi, of base gold and very crude fabric, which belong 
together and are usually classified more vaguely as "South Italian. " The first have the 
busts and badly blundered names of Nicephorus and Stauradus—or possibly of 
Stauradus alone—and so presumably were introduced in the reign of Nicephorus 1 
(802-11). or even in that of Stauradus (811), though since there is a hybrid coin with 
the name of Theophilus the issue probably continued after Nicephoros' and Stauradus’ 
deaths; it may indeed have begun after them. The second consists of coins of Theophilus 
alone and of Theophilus, Michael, and Constantine, the latter being copied from the 
Nicephoran series and presenting the curious anomaly of two names bdng mentioned 
in the reverse inscription but only one bust being shown in the field. Clearly the die-sinker 
had only the vaguest idea of what he was doing- 







itself, since, quite apart from the omission of the prince’s name and their types being 
Byzantine, they differ from the coins of this mint in a number of technical details, notably 
in the dies being cut with gravers’ tools without recourse to triangular-headed punches, 
the free use of which is characteristic of Beneventan coins of this period. One must look 
for a mint in some locality of importance not too far from Benevento, and Naples is the 
obvious candidate. It is in fact possible that the blundered inscriptions of the Nicephoran 
series contain an allusion to the mint, for they normally end with l062P0He. This is 
basically a corruption of the "DeSROJ of the ConstantinopoUtan solidl which served as 
their model, but H€ has been added. Italian mints in the past had occasionally resorted 
to the device of modifying the terminal letters of inscriptions into a sort of mint-mark— 
e.g., the RVM of Vidoria Auguslorum changed into ROM on some Ostrogothic tremisscs 
of Rome*®®—and the Irompe I'aeil of PAPA on some denari of Pope Adrian, which falls 
into the same category,*®* shows that such habits had not been foigotten. The inscription 
is so blundered and distorted, however, that one cannot insist on this point. 

A possible reason for Neapolitan minting at that particular moment would be an 
unexplained interruption in the gold output of the mint of Benevento. Grimoald III 
(788-806), the first Beneventan ruler to put his full name on the coins, had added silver 
denari to the traditional issues of solidi and tremisses, so that his coinage was now linked 
with that of Frankish Italy and the Papal State as well as witli that of Byzantium. His 
successor Grimoald IV (806-17) abandoned the striking of gold altogether, minting only 
in silver, and the production of solidi and tremisses, of the poorest quality gold, was 
resumed only in the reign of Sico (819-32). The reason for this temporary interruption 
in the minting of gold is unknown: a shortage of precious metal,®®* a strengthening of 
economic links with Frankish Italy that would make it preferable to mint in silver, a 
wish to conciliate Byzantium by not issuing gold coins—any of these arc possible. In 
any case, the gap existed, and even when minting was resumed before 832 the new solidi 
and tremisses were very debased. This temporary gold shortage may have been something 
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indeed they are attributable to Naples, 
remains uncertain, but since they are Byzantine in form and circulated in an area under 
Byzantine influence it has seemed best to follow Wroth's example and include them in 
Che catalogue here. 

ROMB*" 

Rome was, for the first three-quarters of the eighth century, the most important 
B3rzantine mint on the Italian mainland. Although its coins are for the most part easy 
to recognize its history is in many respects obscure. Its products were virtually limited 
to solid! and tremisses of what was technically gold*” but in fact was, at best, electrum 
and, at worst, copper or potin. Coins of the latter metals were presumably plated before 
being put into circulation. From c.720 onward the coins are stylistically very uniform, 
with extraordinarily crude busts (see Pis. vi, x) and characteristic letter-forms, notably 
a tall and narrow A and a very broad T having the vertical stroke extremely short and 
the horizontal one abnormally long. Their attribution to Rome is based on the fact that 
a few issues have RITI, the traditional mint-mark of Rome, in the field, while some others 
have *R, R, or Rl. Their style and type are also continued by the early coins of Pope 
Adrian I (772-95) in his own name.«“ 

The most striking feature of the coins of Rome, apart from the poor quality of their 
alloy, is the variety of Utters and symbols in the field of the reverse. Up to the early 
750’s there is usually a star accompanied by a letter; after that, with one exception, 
there ate only letters. No satisfactory explanation for these has yet been found. Under 
Leo III they can be arranged in numerical sequence A-l, i.e.. 1-10, which apart from the Q, 
which is stylistically out of place, may well correspond to their order of issue. But the 
letters do not seem to represent either regnal years or indictions, though since there are 
also coins with l€ (= 15) one would expect them to stand for the latter. At the very end 
of Leo Ill's series there are coins with two stars and no letter in the field, a feature which 
recurs on coins of Artavasdus of 742-3. though Artavasdus also struck coins with IB, 
which must surely be an indiction (-12, i.e., 743/4). Constantine V’s early coins have a 
star and R in the field, first with a single bust which is identical in every respect with 
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TABLE 9 

Symbols on the Coins of Rome, 717-781 
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Solidus 
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Solidus 
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320/35 
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275/74 
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Leo IV alone 

R 1 

335/9 
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that used for Leo III, subsequently (after 751) with two, those of Constantine V and 
Leo IV, side by side, having a Manus Dei between them. This type was in turn abandoned 
for one having a single bust on each face of the coin, once again with a series of unexplained 
letters in the field and of steadily deteriorating metal- The issues end with rare coins 
having the name of Leo (IV) accompanying the busts on both faces of the coin. The 
various symbols, and the denominations found for each, are set out in Table 9, 





monogram appeared on silver coins of Leo III. But Rome, unlike Ravenna, was not 
lost to the Empire by sudden conquest, and the replacement of imperial by papal 
sovereignty was a slow and barely perceptible process. The office of dt<x Romae persisted 
throughout the period, but we do not know when the duke ceased to be nominated by 
the emperor. Already the biographer of Pope Zacharias (741-52) could write that when 
the pope was absent from the city its rule was left in the hands of the Duke Stephen,**® 
as if normal government belonged to the pope. Zacharias was also the last pope to announce 
his election to a Byzantine exarch at Ravenna and make the customary request for 
imperial confirmation, since when Stephen 11 succeeded hi)n in 752 Ravenna was a 
Lombard possession, and in the absence of an exarch the formality was simply dispensed 
with. Even in the 750’s, however, imperial authority was still recognized in two important 
respects: papal documents, despite all the exacerbations of Iconoclasm, continued to 
be dated by regnal years of the "most pious” emperors, and coins continued to be struck 
in the emperor’s name and bearing his efi^y. We know from Charlemagne's relations 


L. Laffranchi, "II tremisse di Arjperto con Iffo e le prime monete beneventane," Rassegna 
31 (1934), 35. 

Viio Zacharifu, c. 12 (in the Liber ponlifUalis, I. 429); relUea Romana urbe ieuttdific Stffpbano 
1 [Berlin!^892], 587). * ■ 'f ■ ■ P 
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with Gritnoald III of Benevento that these wore regarded in the eighth century as decisive 
marks of sovereignty.”* 

The date at which imperial dating ended should therefore tell us how long imperial 
coins continued to be issued, but unfortunately our information on this point is 
unsatisfactory. All we can say is that it occurred sometime between T72 and 781.*” 
A document of 20 February 772 in favor of the abbey of Farfa is dated by the regnal years 
of Constantine V and his son Leo, with Adrian’s own pontifical year added as a kind of 
afterthought,** In a document of t December 781 in favor of St. Denis the traditional 
phrase [N.] a Dea coronato magno imperaiore anno [X] is replaced by regnante Domino 
et $alvatore noslro lesu Christo, with the pontifical year,** and the same occurs in a 
document of 1 Kovember 782,**’ Though we have many letters of Pope Adrian written 
between 772 and 781, the compiler of the Codex Caroltnus was unfortunately only 
interested in their substance and systematically omitted the formal phrases with which 
they began and ended, so we do not know how matters were arranged in the intervening 
years. The general view of scholars is that imperial dating was discontinued in 781, when 
Charlemagne was in Rome and relations with Byzantium were particularly good.** 
Under such circumstances an old-fashioned dating formula, which meant nothing in the 
West, could be quietly dropped without giving too much offense. 

As for the imperial coinage, it continued down to at least 776, since rare solidi and 
tremisses exist which can be attributed to Leo IV.** Although he succeeded his father in 
September 775 the news only reached Rome in the following February.*™ One may 
hazard the conjecture that, despite its rarity, the coinage continued to 781, its dis- 
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appearance thus coinciding with the abandonment of dating by regnal years. It was in 
781 that Charlemagne demonetized the old tremlsses of base gold circulating in his 
Lombard kingdom, replacing them with silver deniers on the Frankish model,*” and a 
simultaneous ending of the nominally "gold" coinage of Rome would have brought the 
city's circulating medium into line with that of the Frankish state whose fortunes it now 
so largely shared. A change at that moment would also have provided a solution to an 
awkward problem with which the Roman mint-master must have been faced, that of 
deciding whether or not to recognize the regent Irene on the coinage of the infant Con¬ 
stantine VI, By minting in the pope’s name instead of the emperor’s he could sidestep 
the problem altogether. 


Cherson*’* 

No coins can be ascribed to Cherson between the early seventh century*” and the 
second half of the ninth. Minting began in the reign of Michael III with small coins having 
on one face a fl (for irdkis) and on the other X (for Xtpocovos). This issue was presumably 
a municipal one, even though the administration of the "primate’’ (ttpotpIm) and city 
council had been superseded under Theophilus by that of a military governor when 
Cherson and other Byzantine possessions north of the Black Sea were incorporated into 
the organization of themes.•’* In the joint reign of Michael III and Basil (866-7) the coins 
became imperial, with MB on one face and fiXon the other. The ensuing coinage continued 
for just over a century, down to the capture of the city by the Russian prince Vladimir 
in 989. 

The early issues of Cherson tend to have on one face the initials of the reigning emperors 

and on the other n or l*IX, or a cross on steps. Under Leo VI and in the early years ol 

Constantine VII’s reign there was a preference for one or two imperial busts. Later still 
there are monograms of a rather more complicated character than had been usual on 
Byzantine coinage, with one monogram including all or nearly all the letters of the 
emperor's name, instead of only a few of them, and another those of the word SsanrdTris 
or Seottotou. These changes are helpful in dating the coins, since the imperial initials are 
sometimes ambiguous, with the name of Romanus and the combination of Basil and 
Constantine each occurring twice between 866 and 989, 

The coins are very diverse in size and weight, varying from about 10 ram. to 25 mm. 
in diameter and from about 2 g. to 7 g. in weight, though no distinction of denominations 
is apparent. They are of poor-quality alloy—an analysis of one by Lucien Sabatier gave 

*** Cf. P. Grierson, "Money and Coinage under Oiarlemagne," in Kart der Grope. Lebenewerk und 
NaekUUH. ed. W. Braunfels, I (Diisseldorf, 1965), 507, 514-15. 

See A. V. Oreshnikov. "Khersono-vizantiiskiyamoneti," Tntdi Moskovskago Ntmizmatickeskago 
Obshcheetjia, 3 (1905), 359-73, with supplementary material in NuniumliciesliU Sbornii. 1 (1911), 
107-12. 303-f. There are some conectioos to the traditional attributions by I. V. Sokolova. 
"Khersonesskie moneti X v. s portretaml jroperatorov," NuwtmiKiSo i epigra/ika, 5 (1965), 116-20. 
Great quantities of these coins have come to light in the Cherson excavations. 

•” See DOC. II. 38. 
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72 percent copper, 22 percent lead, and the remainder ainc and tin*’*—and unlike most 
coins are cast instead of being struck. Their attribution to Cherson is certain, since apart 
Irom the ftK on some ol the early coins it is in the Crimea and its neighborhood, more 
particularly on the site ol Cherson itsell, that virtually all known specimens have been 
found. The reason for their issue is unknown. The fact that they are cast, extremely 
variable in weight, and quite different in design from the folles of Constantinople naturally 
raises the suspicion that they are not really coins at all, but some kind ol token or receipt, 
perhaps used in connection with the corn trade. Against this is the fact that they bear 
an imperial mark and were evidently issued in great numbers. Possibly prices were lower 
at Cherson than in the capital and in the European and Asiatic provinces of the Empire, 
so that the local authorities found it convenient to issue coins of smaller value than the 
heavy folles of Michael II and Theophilus, the supply of which, owing to the interruption 
in minting under Michael III, may in any case have been running low at the date when 
local minting began. The situation is one for which there have been many parallels under 
modern colonial conditions. 

Coins of Cherson had been countermarked at Bosporos (Kerch) in the early seventh 
century. Another countermark, consisting of the letter B, lias been found on a 
Constanlinopolilan follis ol Tiberius III discovered at Bosporos.*” There is no external 
evidence for dating, but I am inclined to believe that the letter stood for both Bosporos 
and Basil I, Bosporos having been stimulated by the example of its neighbor into a brief 
revival of minting activity at the same period. 


Ravenna*” 

During the first half ol the eighth century Ravenna remained the seat of the imperial 
exarch. Though the latter was theoretically responsible for all Byzantine possessions in 
Italy, his direct control was exercised over a relatively small area. An attempt to put 
Leo Ill's Iconoclastic decrees into effect cost the Exarch Paul his Hie. The city was 
besieged by Liulprand in the middle 720’s and captured by him in the late 730's. This 
first Lombard occupation was brief and Ravenna was almost immediately recovered, 
as a result of Venetian prowess, for the Empire, but the restoration lasted barely ten 
years. The city feB to the Lombard King Aistulf (749-56) in or shortly before 751, under 
circumstances completely unknown to us.*” Aistulf in turn held it for five years. As 


r’* J and L Sabatier, ProditcHon de Vor. ie VargetU el du euivre ches Ics ancitns (St. Petersburg, 





successor to the exarchs he was tree to claim jurisdiction over Rome, and papal fears 
resulted in Frankish intervention in Italy. In 754 the Lombard king was forced to promise 
the cession of his conquests to the pope, but he went back on his undertakings and Pepin 
had to cross the Alps again in 756 and compel Aistulf to submit. In the summer of that 
year Ravenna was occupied by papal representatives, despite the protests of the Byzantine 
ambassadors who had been sent to remonstrate with Pepin and claim the city in their 

The coinage of Ravenna during the years 717-51 seems to have been scanty. No folles 
are known for either Leo III or Constantine V, though since this denomination was struck 
by Aistulf they are probably yet to be found. A few tremisses of Leo III can be attributed 
doubtfully to the mint, they are certainly not of Rome, and have stylistic affinities with 
the corresponding coins of Constantine With the latter we are on firmer ground, for 
his Ravennate coins can be compared with those of Aistulf. Only tremisses are known, 
and these arc of such poor metal and so pale in color that they have often been published 
as silver coins. All are dated by indictional letters in the reverse field. The recorded dates 
are I (= 10, i.e., 741/2; the coin shows Constantine associated with his lather) and Id, 16, 
and A (= 745/6-747/8). Nothing later than 747/8 is known, and the recorded coins of 
Aistulf start in 753/4. 

It is the existence of these Lombard coins that makes possible a firm mint identification 
for the final Byzantine issues. Aistulf's Ravennate coins*’* are of Byzantine pattern, 
completely different from his other coinages of north Italy and Tuscany. The obverse 
type consists of his bearded bust, facing, wearing a chlamys and holding a globus cniciger, 
the inscription being "DNAIS TMIFB. The reverse varies according to the denomination. 
The tremissis reproduces that of the preceding period, with a cross potent, a Vicloria 
inscription, and CONOB, but on the solidus the steps beneath the cross potent are 
transformed info a monogram of the letters AYT, letters which also occur in Aistulf's 
name. The coins are dated by the letters Z or H, corresponding to Indictions 7 {= 753/4) 
and 8 {= 754/5), in the reverse field. A single specimen*" of the corresponding follis is 
known, with an M having ANNO vertically to the left and R[AV] beneath; the date is 
unfortunately off flan. The coins are of notably good workmiinship but the alloy of the 
gold is poor, though not so bad as that of Rome in the middle years of the century. 

There were separate mints at Ravenna for copper and gold, as there were at Con¬ 
stantinople, and both were sufficiently important edifices to serve as landmarks in the 
city. Agneilus, writing in the fourth decade of the ninth century, when recording the fact 
that two archbishops had previously been abbots of San Apollinare, goes out of his way 











to say that this monastery was dose to the ancient puhlica.^^ This would piace 

it in the northwestern part of the dty, north of San Vitale and close to Santa Croce and 
the Mausoleum of Galla Pladdia.*** The Moneia aurea for gold, on the other hand, lay 
to the east, in the great palace complex which incJuded the church that since the ninth 
century has been known as San Apollinare Kuovo as well as the neighboring Calchi, a 
building of the final Byzantine period formerly regarded as the Palace of Theoderic and 
occupying part of the site of the latter,Whether the two mints were still separate 
institutions in the eighth century we have no means of knowing. 


C. MINT OUTPUT 

Numismatists until recently took it for granted that in periods and countries for which 
no mint records were available the size of mint output would remain forever unknown. 
Some types of coin were obviously commoner than others, and where there seemed reason 
to believe that the inures were not distorted by the vagaries of hoard evidence, and 
where the impression given by the relative number of surviving coins was borne out by 
that for die diversity, a scholar would be prepared to argue that larger survival probably 
reflected a larger mint output. But to give absolute figures seemed out of the question. 

Nowadays figures, in numismatics as in other disciplines, are in fashion, and even 
unieUable estimates are regarded as better than none.*** Those for mint output require 
two sets of data, one of the number of dies employed and the other of the average 
number of coins likely to have been struck per die. The ascertainment of the first is a 















OUTPUT 


matter o{ fairly well-established statistical procedure. II, in a given sample of coins, 
' re one or more die-duplicates, it is possible to calculate, within lathei large limits 
r, the total number of dies likely to have been used lor the coinage from which 
nple was taken. The second depends on a mixture of experiment, reasorung by 
t. and faith. Experiments with modern bronze dies have shown the number of 
rhich under favorable circumstances can be struck by a single pair of dies.*®* 
ies are provided by a few mint records, dating from the thirteenth century or later, 
e detailed enough to permit a calculation of the actual number of coins per die 
)n occasion were struck. The contribution of faith is the belief that dies will in all 
circumstances and countries be treated in more or less the same way, and used until 
they are worn out. If this be indeed the case, figures valid for thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century England can be employed for calculating mint output at quite other times and 
places. 

Since the estimation ol mint output in this fashion requires intensive die study, it 
has so far been applied to only a few Byzantine coin series, although these range from the 
early fifth century (small folks ol Anastasius !)*" to the mid-fourteenth (silver coins of 
Anna of Savoy).*’ In the period covered by this volume the following estimates, based 
on an assumed average output of 15,000 coins per obverse die, have been put forward 
by Metcalf: 

1. Leo IV. Folles of Class 1. 320/1000-1- obverse dies- Output; minimum 5 million, 
maximum 15-1- million.*®* 

2. Nicephoms I. Folles. All dies recorded are difieient, so no estimate is possible.*** 

3. Leo V. Folles. 134/850 dies. Output between 2 and 13 million coins.**’ 

4. Michael 11, Large-moduk folles. 238/625-1- dies. Output between 2 and 10-|- million, 
assuming an average ol 10,000 coins per obverse die.**' 
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5. Theophilus. Folks. 25/70 million coins, assuming the same average.’** 

6. Basil I. Folles. 1650/4950 obverse dies. Output 15/50 million coins, or 25/75 miUion it 

the average output per obverse die is taken as 15,000 instead of 10,000.*”* 

These figures show the wide range of variation that exists in statistical estimates of 
die totals where lew die-duplicates occur in a sample, as is the case with the large coinages 
here envisaged, and in particular the uncertainty about the higher figures, for which no 
satisfactory "maximum" can sometimes be estimated at all. In the case of Leo IV, (or 
example, where out of 45 coins examined there was only one die-duplicate, the median 
figure lor the total of dies works out at 1,000, but the number might be as low as 320 and 
the maximum cannot be usefully calculated- Figures for total output will also vary 
enormously according to the multiplier used for the number of coins struck per die. 

How reliable the totals are is, in any case, a question on which opinions differ.*** They 

was likely to run to about 15,000 coins. Subsequent calculations by I. H. Stewart, for 
English coins of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, suggested that the true figure 

thf number of dies u.sed annually at various English inints between ^1281 and 
These show that in periods of heavy coining the number of dies used was very large— 
the highest total, that of the fiscal year September 1299-September 1300, exceeded 
4,000—and the average number of coins struck per obverse die was in the vicinity of 
30,000, with a workman able to strike some 2,000 coins a day if required to do so. The 
die-sinkers, however, sometimes found great difficulty in keeping up with the mint's 
needs, as in fact occurred in 1300, when they were reprimanded for supplying dies of 
•such poor metal and workmanship that they wore out in a lew days. This was reflected 
in a reduced coin/die output of only 23,000 in this year. 

These data suggest that Metcalf’s totals may be underestimates, though whether they 
should be simply doubled is another matter; probably not. for die-life is likely to have 
been much shortei' for thick copper coins struck in relatively high relief than for thin 
English pennies not much more than half an inch in diameter. The fundamental difficulty 
is that of knowing how far "averages" have any validity at all. The English figures show 
"averages’ ranging from 5,400 to 72,000, and even if llie higher ones are somewhat 
invalid—they presumably resulted from the continued use of dies supplied the preceding 
year—it is clear that mints frequently obtained more dies than proved to be necessary. 
The great variations in survival rates, or what would be such if the estimates for mint 
output were correct, are also disturbing. This is most strikingly illustrated by Brunetti's 
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calculations lor the silver coinage of Anna of Savoy. He put the total of dies at about 
2,800, which at an average of 30,000 coins per die—the coins are in size not much different 
from English sterlings, so one can fairly use this multiple—would imply a total coinage 
of over 80 million. Of this only 250 specimens are now known, all from a single hoard, 
implying a survival rate of highly improbable dimensions. The calculations as a whole, 
indeed, involve so many assumptions and unknown factors that they must be treated 
with the greatest reserve. 














The countermarked coins here are all, with one exception. Anonymous Folles, and are 
as follows: 

B.64 (p. 679; Pl.LV) - 
C46 (p. 684; PI. LX) - 
D.34 (p. 687; PI. lx) -ji (badly made) 

G.12 (p. 693; PI. LXi) Jje {‘adl, "just") 

K.2 (p. 702) ^ {kmr [?]. meaning uncertain) 

K.13 (p. 703) ^ (sAams) 

Michael VII (p. 820. No. 14c.4) « 

In addition to Arabic countermarks, Georgian ones are sometimes found on Byzantine 
foUes of the eleventh century. Wroth has cited one of Michael Vil on which the face of 
Christ is obliterated by the monogram of Erakle II (1762^98).®“ Although this king's 
countermark is more commonly found on earlier Georgian coins,•“ eleventh-century 
folles were about the same size as these and were evidently regarded as acceptable when 
they happened to turn up in circulation. The same phenomenon is known in other coin 


The category of pattern coins is one of which no account was taken in the previous 
volumes of this Catal<^ue, since this class of object did not, as far as we know, exist 
prior to the Macedonian period. Between the early tenth and the late eleventh century, 
however, there were struck a number of coin-like objects in poor-quality silver or copper 
which correspond very closely in inscription and type to what one would expect of coins 
of the period. Since they are different from anything known in the appropriate metal 
for coins of each particular denomination, it seems natural to regard them as patterns 
which failed to receive official approval and consequently were never struck in gold or 
silver for circulation. Their appearance at this particular period is not surprising. The 

of the type popular in Roman times. Theophilus was reviving an ancient tradition when 
he issued coins showing his wife and three daughters as well as himself, and the practice 
of occasional showy issues was kept up by his successors. 'The first of the known pattern 
coins is one of Alexander, but similar coins ol Leo VI and Basil I may well come to light. 
It is no accident that nearly half of the small number we possess are from the reign of 
the art-loving Constantine VII, or that the practice of striking pattern coins seems to 
have disappeared under the harsher rule of the military emperors in the last decades 

The survival of these patterns is at first sight surprising, since only a few specimens 
are likely to have been struck and their lack of intrinsic value would have made them 
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not worth hoarding. But carios have been treasured in every society, and most of those 
which have survived are each unique of their kind. Although they never became coin, 
their iconographical interest is sufficient to justify their inclusion in this Catalogue. The 
hst of such as are known to me is set out in the accompanying table; others will probably 
be found in the future. They are all illustrated with the exception of the last, which is 
easily available in BNC. Pi. XC.12 (p. 652). It is the only one furnished with a con¬ 
temporary frame,"* 


TABLE 10 

Pattern Coins. Alexander - Romanus IV 


Ruler 



Reference 

Location 

tion 


Page/No. 

Plate 

Alexander (912-13) 

Solidus 

A 

524/1 

xxxv.l 

DO 

Constantine Vli (913-59) 






(a) C. and Zoe 

Solidus 


541/1 

xxxvi.l 

Private coll. 

(b) Romanus I and C. 

Solidus 

Al 

548/9 

XXXVII.9 

Berlin 

(c) C. alone 

Solidus 

le. 

550/11 

xxxvir.il 

Hermitage 

(d) Romanus 1 alone 

Miliaiesion 


556/19 

XXXVII.19 

BM and 
Hermitage 

Zoe (1042) 






(a) Alone 

Histamenon 

S. 

729/1 


Istanbul 

(b) With C. VIII 

Tetarteron 

S 

730/2 

lviii.2 

DO 

(c) Alone 

Miliaiesion 

JE 

730/3 

— 

(?) 

Romanus IV (106a-71) 

Tetarteron 

JE 

792/4 

- 

BN 


F. FORGERtES AND IMITATIONS 

During the seventh century a substantial part of the Byzantine Empire was conquered 
by the Arabs, who for a time issued imitative coinages which in Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt were predominantly of copper and in North Africa of gold. These coinages were 
of the same character as those struck earlier by various Germanic peoples in the states 
they had set up in what had formerly been the western provinces of the Empire. The 

•“Cf. J. A. Blanchet, "Essais monetaires romaina," RN’, 14 (1896). 231-9. wlio argues that some 
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motive behind them was economic rather than political. They imitated Byzajitine coins 
because these were the types most familiar to the inhabitants of the conquered areas, 
and the imitations were in no way intended to imply a recognition of imperial sovereignty. 
The fact that their designs and sometimes their inscriptions were “imperial'' in character 
would not justify our treating them as Byzantine, since they were neither issued by 
imperial authority nor intended to drculate inside the Empire. 

The phenomenon of massive pseudo-imperial coinages k not repeated in the period 
717-1081, since the military circumstances were so different and Arab rulers had no 
longer to take account of the needs of newly subjugated populations. But there exist a 
few marginal coinages whoso status cannot be precisely determined, and which in con¬ 
sequence have been included in this volume. They are as follows: 

(1) South Italian solidi of crude style, blundered inscriptions, and base gold struck 
in the names of Nicepborus I (802-11) and Theophilus (829-42) and perhaps attributable 
to the dukes of Naples (p. 361, No. 12; pp. 449-51, Nos. 31-3; Pis. xvii.l2, xxvi.31-33, 
cf. pp. 84-7, 354, 421-3). 

(2) Solidi struck in Sicily in the name of Theophilus, whose style and fabric make it 
unlikely that they are products of a regular mint (p. 444, No. 25; PI. xxvi.25: cf. 
pp. 417, 420). 

(3) Very crude imitations of Class B of the Anonymous Follcs which must represent 
local production of some kind (pp. 674-5, 680-1, Nos. A2.52 and Ba, Bb). The same 
is presumably true of an entire hoard of imitations of Class A found in 1939 at 
Zlatarilsa in Bulgaria and summarily described by Gerasimoc’.*" Here the coins were 
struck, not cast, and varied in style from relatively exact copies to ones on which the 
letters of the reverse inscription are reduced to single strokes and rectangles. 

It may well be that some of the Italian iasues of the eighth century which are attributed 
to unidentified (but imperial) mints are really the work of local authorities outside the 
Empire, but their inclusion here will perhaps contribute to their further study. Other 
catalogued series probably contain a few contemporary counterfeits, duly noted as being 
of doubtful authenticity, as it seemed desirable to be as comprehensive as possible and to 
exclude only palpable forgeries such as solidi of gilded copper and miJiaresia of copper 
or other base metal. 

Coins struck outside the Empire, whether pseudo-imperial (with blundered inscriptions 
and types) or having designs inspired by those of regular solidi or miliaresia, do not fall 
within the scope of this Catalogue, but an indication of the extent and area of Byzantine 
numismatic influence in the period may be useful to scholars. It was naturally strongest 
in states contiguous to the Byzantine frontiers and in regular diplomatic and commercial 
relations with Constantinople,"’ but it could occasionally operate further afield. Only 
the (farolingian Empire and Anglo-Saxon England escaped it almost entirely, partly 
because of their remoteness, partly because of the policies of their rulers, and partly 


d4 rinsiitui arcMoiogtqtu butgAre^ 17 {1950). 
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through having, in the silver penny (denier), a totally different system of coinage."® The 
predominant influence is that of milaresia; the influence of gold coins, which could not 
be legally exported by merchants, was slight, and that of copper was limited to former 
imperial lands where foUes formed the bulk of the circulating medium. 

Asia Mittor and Syria 

Imitations in these farmer Byzantine provinces, which were lost only in the decades 
after Manzikert, belong naturally to the very late eleventh and the twelfth centuries. 
They are limited to the copper, and for the most part involve prototypes struck later 
than 1081. A fels of the second Danishmendid ruler Malek Ghazi (1084-1136)”’ has on, 
it a bust of Christ probably copied from that of Class I of the Anonymous Folles, and 
a common fels of the Zengid ruler Nur ad-DIn Mahmud (1146-73) has a type which goes 
back to the foUis with the standing figures of Constantine X and Eudocia, though its 
direct model was probably some twelfth-century derivative of this.“’ Several early 
Crusader coins of Edessa and Antioch, which were struck in a region only recently lost 
by the Empire and in which Byzantine coins were still circulating, have designs which in 
varying degrees depend on eleventh-century Byzantine prototypes. 

Armtnia 

The kings of Armenia in the tenth and eleventh centuries had no independent coinage 
of their own. but there exists a rare fels having on one face a bust of Christ, copied from 

“• D. Talbot Rice, in his Englisl, Arl S7I-1I00 (Oxford, 1952), J4, alleges Byzantine inauence 
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that of Class A1 of the Anonymous Folles, and on the other a four-line inscription, in 
Armenian, signifying "May the Lord aid Kiurike (Gurgen) the Khorapaghat (Curo- 
palates).” The prince in question might be either the petty dynast Kiurike I of Tashir- 
Lori (979-89) or his grandson Kiurike II (c.1048-1100), but since its Byzantine prototype 
was in circulation during the reign of KiurikS I it is to him that it is best assigned.’** 

Georgia 

The exiguous coinage of the Bagiatid kings of Georgia in the second half of the eleventh 
century consisted entirely of miliaresia copied from those of Constantine IX (PI. LIX.8). 
They have on one side a facing bust of the Virgin orans and on the other, which is of 
Muslim inspiration, a circular inscription and one in the field-*** The coins of Bagrat IV 
(1027-72), who married in 1032 a niece of Romanus III and maintained close relations 
with Byzantium, are of good style; those of his son George 11 (1072-89) and of David the 
Builder (1089-1125), being copies of copies, are notably inlerior. 

Russia 

Enormous quantities of Byzantine silver coins reached Russia in the tenth century 
through trade and diplomacy—the accotmt of Olga’s embassy to Constantinople in 957 
shows that she and her entourage were the recipients of well over a million miliaresia***— 
and large numbers of crude imitations of those of Basil II and Constantine VIII, probably 
struck after the supply of these dried up in the early eleventh century, have been found 
on the Taman Peninsula, southeast of the Sea of Azov, and elsewhere. They have been 
extensively studied by K. V. Golenko.**’ Specimens are usually of low weight and of 
poor-quality billon or even copper, besides being of indifferent workmanship; the inscrip¬ 
tions on the two at Dumbarton Oaks are completely illegible. Byzantine silver coins, in 
their general fabric and design, also influenced the early srebreniki of the princes of Kiev, 
the bust of Christ on some of these rulers' coins being purely Byzantine in inspiration.*'* 
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The models were partly the common miliaresia of Basil II and Constantine VIII, but 
mainly rare Issues of the years 1035-42, notably the large and very beautiful miliaresion 
of Romanus III (PI. lvii.3) and the Thessalonican histamenon of Michael IV (PI. LVHI.2). 
The cause of thb is generally believed to have been the return of Harald Hardrada in 
the mid 1040’s with a great treasure, amassed during nearly a decade in Byzantine service, 
which provided the moneyers with their models. There is an extensive literature on the 
subject, since beside their interest in Scandinavian history, these imitations are important 
for the dating of their Byzantine prototypes.*^’ 


Germany and Central Europe 

German coinage of the tenth and eleventh centuries derived in the main from that of 
the Carolir^dans, but in due course saw a great proliferation of coin designs in which 
Anglo-Saxon and Byzantine influence played a role. The lattei'*'® is most evident in the 
facing busts used at several imperial mints, showing the ruler wearing a crown with 
conspicuous pendilia—this feature was subsequently borrowed in England—and sometimes 
holding a globus cruciger and scepter. The two heads of St. Simon and St. Jude on the 
coins of Goslar are clearly borrowed from the two imperial busts of some Byzantine coin.®** 
A bust or a seated figure of Christ of evident Byzantine origin is known from a few mints. 
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been the coin that provided the model for a fairly common penny of Speyer, having the 
same image of the Virgin and the heads of the two emperors Conrad II and Henry III4” 
These Marienpjennige were attributed by Dannenberg to the last years of the reign of 
Conrad li. This, as he died in 1039, would make them precede their Bysantine prototype, 
but even before the discovery of the latter they had been redated on other grounds to 
the 1060's or 1050's, Conrad appearing on them because of his role in the rebuilding of the 
cathedral, which had been begun in 1030.“* Other Marienpfenmge of Speyer link the same 
image of the Virgin with different reverse types (boat or building),*** and the penny with 
the two-bust reverse was imitated on a rare coin of Wurzburg, on which the busts of 
SS. Kilian and Burchard are substituted for those of the two emperors.*** 

Bohemian coinage in the tenth and eleventh centuries was abundant, and from the 
mid-eleventh century onward extremely varied in its designs. It was little influenced by 
Byzantium, however, though sotidi of Basil II and Constantine VIII, with the bust of 
Christ on the obverse and those of the two co-emperors on the reverse, served as models 
lor some unusual issues of Jaromir (1003-12); the differing costumes of the emperors, 
loros and chlamys, are very clearly shown.**® Byzantine coins probably reached Bohemia 
in some quantity, despite the paucity of finds, since we know from Arabic sources that 
Prague was at this period an important center of commerce. It has recently been argued*** 
that Moravian coins of the eleventh and twelfth centuries also borrowed much from 
Byzantium, but the illustrations are not convincing; the themes belong to a common 
stock going back many centuries (e.g.. a facing bust), and even when there is ultimately 
some Byzantine inspiration (e.g.. two standing figures) the immediate model is more 
likely to have been the product of some German mint. Radomersky has argued that the 
plumed crown of Great Moravia, shown either as a separate object or worn by the ruler 
on some eleventh<entury coins, derives from the Byzantine tufa, but this is very dubious.*** 
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The crown on the coin of Bfetislav I (1037-55) more closely resembles the stylized helmet 
of some types of Efhelied II, which derive from fourth-century Roman coins, and the 
likelihood of this form of crown being introduced from Byzantium in the ninth century, 
despite the Moravian mission and Theophilus’ revival of the tula on his folles, seems to 
me slight. 

Italy 

Byzantine influence on Italian coinage belongs mainly to an earlier period, that of 
the pseudo-imperial coinage of the I^rmbard kingdom, though the imitative element in 
that of Benevento lasted almost as long as the duchy retained a gold coinage at all. The 
tendency in the late eighth and ninth centuries, however, as further territories were lost 
to Byzantium, was for their coinages to fall into line with the silver denier of the Franks, 
a coin so different in its external appearance as virtually to exclude Byzantine influence. 
This is most obviously the case with Rome, where the earliest coins of Pope Adrian I 
were copied from the traditional solidus type“*—a facing bust on the obverse, a cross 
potent on steps on the reverse—while the later issues of Leo III and his successors were 
denari of the Frankish pattern. At Naples Duke Sergius I (840-64) struck lollari with 
obverse types directly copied from that of the new folles of Theophilus later, when 
the city authorities showed themselves prepared to mint in the name of Basil I. the coins 
are silver denari modeled on those of Benevento. When Salerno emerged as an important 
mint in the eleventh century, its gold was copied from that of Muslim Sicily—it is 
significant that the Byzantine solidus was no longer regarded as an acceptable model— 
and while its copper coinage depended in module and general appearance (the use of a 
large facing bust on the obverse, often an inscription in several lines on the reverse) on 
that of Byzantium, the details of the designs are largely original.*" Only the practice of 
constant overstriking, which makes it necessary to examine several specimens before the 
types can be properly deciphered, serves to remind us that where imitative coins are 
concerned, bad features are just as likely to be copied as good ones. 











IV. TYPES AND INSCRIPTIONS 

A. GENERAL FEATURES 

The types and inscriptions of Byzantine coinage during the three and a half centuries 
between 717 and 1081 cannot be covered by any single formuia, since what is true of the 
Isaurians will not hold good for the Macedonian period. Isaurian coinage is more obviously 
secular than that which came later. Only the silver miliaresion has a cross as a main type; 
the typical solidus has an imperial bust or busts on both sides, leaving no space for a 
religious type, while copper coins have usually an imperial bust and a mark of value. 
The typical Macedonian solidus has an effigy of Christ to balance that of the emperor, 
and during the century 970-1092 the copper coinage was so completely “religious” that 
on most of it there is no imperial element at all. The transition from the one bias to the 
other was effected under Theophilus and Michael III. Theophilus dropped the mark of 
value from the copper, the typical reverse type consisting henceforward of an inscription 
in several lines, and Michael III reintroduced the bust of Christ, after which a religious 
image, much more evocative than the cross of the seventh century, became normal on 
the coinage. A great elaboration of costume and insignia also characterizes the Macedonian 

The chief single novelty in the appearance of the coins was the replacement of the 
type by an inscription in several lines across the field. This was introduced by Leo III 
for his silver miliaresion and extended to the copper by Theophilus, but never affected 
the gold. Although the concept of such an epigraphic coinage was borrowed from the 
Arabs, the details of the lay-out owed much to contemporary lead seals, which frequently 
had an inscription disposed in this manner. Those on Byzantine coins are rarely very 
informative, particularly when they are compared with their Arabic counterparts—they 
never say where or when a coin was struck—and their substitution for other types marks 
an impoverishment of the coinage from both the artistic and the historical points of view. 

Dates and marks of value, which had been very characteristic of sixth- and seventh- 
century copper coinage, disappeared very early. The dates were the first to go, no true 
dates being found on Constantinopolitan issues after the reign of Theodosius III. Leo Ill's 
earliest folks have an immobilized ANNO XX or ANNO XXI, copied from the coins of 
Justinian II and having no reference at all to Leo’s regnal years. Subsequently the date 
formula was transmuted into a purely decorative feature, first ANN XX (or AA XX, 
etc.) and later NNN XXX or XXX NNN (etc.), a formula dropped only by Theophilus 
when he abandoned the mark of value which it accompanied. In the West, dates by 
indictions were used on some Ravennate tremisses of Leo III and Constantine V, and 
perhaps at Rome under the same two emperors, while the decorative XXX NNN formula 
puts in an unexpectedly late appearance on Syracusan folles of Theophilus. Marks of 
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value covering several denominations (M, K, I, €) were retained at Constantinople into 
the reign of Constantine V, but under Leo IV the fractions K, 1, and € were dropped and 
under Theophilus M as well. Since normally only the full follis was struck, and the rare 
half foUes could easily be differentiated from these in size, specific marks of value were no 
longer necessary- In the West, where marks of value had never been used as generally 
as in the East, no Ravenna folles with M are known ol either Leo III or Constantine V, 
but since Aistulf had a follis of this type it is probable that they were being struck down 
to the loss of the city in 751. A small copper or billon coin ol Rome with XXX is doubtfully 
attributed to Leo III {Ko. 93). Sicilian folles marked with M were used in the early years 
of Leo Iff (Nos. 52-4) and thereafter not until the reign of Theophilus. The mint then 
copied Constantinopolitan loUes with an M and © and continued to strike these under 
Michael III, i.e., efiectively down to the end of Byzantine rule at Syracuse. 

The coin inscriptions in general are characterized by a very slow and irregular transition 
from Latin to Greek. DN and AVC disappeared in the early eighth century, being replaced 
by detpotes or basUeus, or mote rarely by other titles, variously abbreviated. Latin, rather 
surprisingly, was used for the formula JAsw Chrislus Rex RegnantiuM, which usually 
accompanies representations of Christ from the ninth to the eleventh century, but 
otherwise religious inscriptions tended to be in Greek. The letter-forms of the two alphabets 
are mixed together very indiscriminately, with Greek becoming the major element by 
the end of our period.*** 


B, IMPERIAL TYPES*** 

Over a period ol three and a hall centuries there were inevitably many changes in the 
representation of emperors on the coins. Some resulted from changes in fashion in imperial 
costume and insignia. Others arose out of the complications of co-ru!ership or of the 
linking of emperors with their predecessors, as under the Isaurians and occasionally later, 
or with religions images, as was customary on the gold coinage from the reign of Michael 111 
onward. There were also occasional approaches fo something resembling characterized 
portraiture. 

(t) General Features 

The emperor was by the end of the seventh century always shown facing, instead of 
in profile as on Roman coins, and this convention was maintained throughout the period 
that concerns us. He is never shown nimbate, as he sometimes is in mosaics and other 
forms of art and had occasionally been on sixth-century coins. The imperial representation 
under the Isaurians and Amorians normally takes the form of a bust or busts: standing 
figures of increasingly elaborate design came into favor under the Macedonians, and even 
more under their successors. A single standing figure is rare, and practically limited to 
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the eleventh century, the only earher example in the East being a rare solidus of Basil 1 
(PI. XXX.1). In the West it was employed on Sicilian foUes of Leo III and of Con¬ 
stantine V (Pis. V.55 and x.l3), the field on either side being filled with vertical inscrip¬ 
tions in large letters. In the eleventh century Romanus III introduced a standing figure 
on his miliaresion (PI, ivli.3), Michael VI on his tetarteron (PI. LXii.2), and Isaac 1 on 
his histamenon and tetarteron (PI. LXiii.1-3), after which it became fairly common. A 
pair of standing figures, which accorded better with the circular shape of the coin, was 
more usual, starting with solidi of Leo VI and Constantine VII (Pi. xxxiv.2), but once 
again it was limited to the Macedonian emperors and their successors. Three emperors 
shown together almost necessarily had to be shown standing—the few exceptions, the 
three seated figures or busts of Constantine Vi’s ancestors (Pis. xiii.1-2 and xiv.5-6), 
the busts of Theophilus with his wife and eldest daughter (PI XXli.4) and of Basil I witli 
Constantine and Leo (Pis. xxxi-xxxii.10-11), are desperately crowded—and in the 
nature of things are rare, the only cases being solidi of Romanus I and two colleagues 
(PL XXXVI.8) and histamcna of Eudocia Macrembolitissa and her family (PI. ixv.l). 
Emperors were rarely shown seated. A single seated figure never occurs on the gold, and 
on the copper only under Basil I (PI. xxxin.l2) and Leo VI (Pi. xxxiv.5-6), a pair of 
seated figures only under Constantine V (Pi. lx.13-14, with Leo IV), Leo IV (Pis. xn.2 
and xiii.6-8, with Constantine VI), Basil I (PI. xxxi.9, with Constantine), and Leo VI 
(PI. XXXIV.6, with Alexander), and three figures only under Constantine VI (Pl. xiii.1-2, 
his ancestors). In view of the important role played by seated representations of Christ 
from the reign of Basil I onward, it is at first s^ht strange that emperors were so reluctant 
to use this particular design, since in general they had no objection to imitating religious 
types. The reason is perhaps that they attached less importance to their representation 
on the coins than wc are apt to suppose. A substantial proportion ol the coins—the whole 
of the silver for a period of nearly two centuries and the great bulk of the copper between 
John Zimisces’ introduction ol the Anonymous FoUes in 979 and Aiexius I's monetary 
reform of 1092—was without any imperial effigy at all. 

The claims of members of the imperial family to recognition on the coinage have already 
been discussed (pp. 9-13) Since such persons would all have the rank of basileus. 
they could not be distinguished from each other by robes or insignia which only one was 
entitled to wear, as had been the case for Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine on coins 
with Heradonas as Caesar.’“ Questions of protocol and precedence, however, had 
necessarily to be resolved, more especially when they were complicated by the presence 
of Christ or a saint on the coins as well. Precedence might be indicated in a number of 
ways: by an emperor being placed on the reverse instead of the obverse of a coin, by 
particular robes or insignia, by the positioning of figures in relation to each other, by the 
presence or absence of a beard, by placing the senior person on a higher level than the 
others. Size in itself was relatively unimportant, since this depended on the relative ages 
of the persons depicted rather than on their status. When Irene is shown side by side with 
Constantine VI (PI. xiii.1-2), Theodora with Michael III (PI. xxviii.1-2). and Zoc with 
Constantine VII (Pis. xxvi.1-2 and xxviii,22), the child emperor is shown much smaller 
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than his mother but lakes the place of honor on the left. Nor is the way in which objects 
are held—the use of the right hand or the left, the placing of one emperor’s hand above 
another’s when they jointly hold the shaft of a cross—of any significance. Some apparent 
ambiguities arise from the fact that different considerations were held to operate when 
the figures depicted were considered purely in relation to the spectator—i.e., when they 
were passively facing him—and when they were engaged in some form of activity—a 
crowning, a marriage—in which he was not directly concerned. These various points 
require discussion. 

(a) Obverse and Reverse 

On coins of the imperial Roman and early Byzantine periods the obverses were normally 
reserved for representations of the emperor, the reverses lor secondary types. This custom 
was maintained up to the reign of Justinian II, who introduced the bust of Christ as the 
obverse type and had himself represented holding the mark of value on the reverse. The 
new anangement was maintained in the future, and may be formulated as the rule that 
when a representation of Christ or a saint forms the main type, it marks the obverse of 
the coin. This is most apparent on the concave coinage of the eleventh century, when 
the religious image always occupies the convex side, i.e., that struck by the lower die, 
and on coins where there is an inscription running from one side of the coin to the other, 
for this always starts on the "religious” side and ends on the "secular” one. When no 
religious personage is shown, the senior emperor occupies the obverse, and any breach 
of this arrangement, such as occurred in the reign of Constantine VI when Irene usurped 
the obverse for herself, was quite contrary to protocol. A cross, despite its religious 
symbolism, was regarded as a secondary type and occupied the reverse. The officina letter 
or other control mark, as long as one survived, was also normally placed on the reverse, 
but occasional exceptions to this rule occur. 

While the pattern is for the most part clear, there are a few ambiguities or un- 

(1) Scholars have differed as to whether, on Isaurian coins from the reign of Con¬ 
stantine V onward, it is the living ruler or his predecessor who occupies the obverse. At 
first there seems to have been some ambiguity,*** but in general, since on the copper it 
is the deceased emperor who accompanies the mark of value (Pis. ix.ll and xiii.6-7), 
one may say that he is outranked by the actual ruler. 

(2) On histamena of Romanus IV (PI, LXV.I-2) the convex side (i.e., the obverse) is 
occupied not by Christ or by the reigning emperor but by the standing figures of Eudocia 
Macrembolilissa and her sons Michael and Andronicus; it is the reverse type which is a 
standing Christ blessing the marriage of Romanus IV and Eudocia. The reason for this 
is that the f^re of Christ is not the main type but only an element in it, while Romanus 
in theory ranked after Eudocia’s children by her first marriage, who, alfhot^h younger, 
had been created emperors before him and bad a prior right to the throne. 


a. below, p, 292. 
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(b) Bearied and Beardiess Busts 

Two co-emperors are frequently distinguished from each other by the elder being 

shown as bearded, the younger as beardless. The "beard” is often barely indicated—it 
may he no more than a thickening of the line marking the lower part of the face—but 

one side of the face to the other is still distinguishable as such. Such a formalized beard 
bore no relation to an emperor’s real appearance. Not the least of Constantine V’s impieties 
was that, anticipating Peter the Great and in defiance of Scripture, he was not only 
beardless himself but tried to compel his subjects to be so too.*“ The full beards of the 
portrait effigies of Leo VI, Romanus I, and Constantine VII are also markedly different 
from those on the conventionally "bearded” effigies of the bulk of their respective coinages. 
The distinction between bearded and beardless busts is nonetheless important in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, since with two equally expressionless faces of the same age it is 
sometimes the only way of telling which is that of the senior emperor and consequently 
to whose reign a coin belongs. 

(c) ReUtUve Positions of Two Persons 

Custom required that when two co-emperors were shown together, the senior should 
be on the spectator’s left and the junior on his right (DOC, 11. 69). Where two secular 
persons are concerned, this rule is observed on the coins almost without tail. The single 
exception is the foUis of Constantine X with Eudoda Macrembolitissa (PI. ixiv.8), on 
which the empress appears to have the place ol honor. The explanation is given by the 
gesture of reverence (hand laid on breast) which is unexpectedly being made by the two 
figures; apparently they envisage the labarum on steps which stands between them as 
representing the standing figure ol Christ on the other side of the coin, and with three 
persons present the order of precedence shown would be correct, with Eudocia ranking 
after her husband. 

In cases where an emperor and a heavenly personage were concerned and the relationship 
between them was passive, with both figures fadng the spectator, the saint took the place 
of honor, as on solidi of Nicephorus II showing the busts of the Virgin and the emperor 
side by side (PI. XLi.4-5). But where the relationship is active, which normally means 
where Christ or a saint is shown crowning the emperor, the latter has the place of honor 
and Christ or the saint is on the right. The reason was partly practical, since it allowed 
the crowning to be carried out by the right hand of Christ or his representative, and 
partly ideological, since it focussed attention on the person being honored. It is the arrange¬ 
ment employed when St. Alexander is shown crowning the emperor of this name 
(PI, XXXV.2), Christ crowning Romanus I (PI. xxxvi.5-6), and the Virgin crowning John 
Zimisces (PI. xui.I-6), Romanus III (Pi. lvi.I), Michael VI (PI. lxii.1), and Con¬ 
stantine X (PI. LXiv.l). In contrast, where the Archai^el Michael hands Michael IV a 
labarum on the rare histamenon of Thessalonica (PI. ivill.2), he stands on the left, 
perhaps because he is shown not fadr^ but in three-quarter profile. When Theodora and 
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the Virgin hold between them a labanim (PI. LX3I.1). however, both are fadng and one 
would expect the Virgin to be on the left; instead, she is on the right. The reason would 
seem to be the same as in the case of Eudocia and Constantine X already discussed; once 
again there is a standing Christ on the reverse, and if the design is envisaged as a three- 
figure one the order of precedence would be correct. 


(d) Reiaiive i’osiVions 0 / Persons"' 

There are only seven cases of three persons being shown side by side 


this period. One of them occurs on the histi 
has as its reverse the standing figures of th 
with that of Christ between. Where a marrii 


lersons being shown side by side on coins during 
histamenon of Romanus IV (Pl.ixv.1-2) which 
sf the emperor (on lefi) and Eudocia (on right], 
larriage scene of this kind b shown either on the 
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The Order 


Three Co-ruiers 


Assuming that the figure in the center 
the one who should he second in ranlr. 


each case the senior, the name in italics indicates 



Constantius should have had seniority in rank. But Andronicus was older than Con- 
stantius, and the order of the signatures to the marriage contract between their nephew 
and the daughter of Robert Guiscard (1074) shows that on becoming co-emperor he had 
been given precedence over his brother.“• The arrangement on the coin is therefore what 
one would expect it to be. 

(e) Robes and Insignia 

It has been suggested*" that precedence may sometimes have been indicated by the 
wearing of particular robes, the loros being superior to the chlamys. The argument is 


(1S6!>, 30-1. 
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that the Joros is the usual imperial costume in mosaic decorations ol churches and that 
as an imperial costume on coins it was reintroduced by Justinian 11 for solidi of which 
the obverse type is the bust of Christ {DOC, II, PI. xxxvii.7). But Justinian II wears 
either loros or chlamys indifferently on coins of his second reign with the bust of Christ 
{DOC, II, PI. XLiii.lfl.), and the loros is quite often worn by the junior emperor on coins 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, as by Nicephorus on solidi of Artavasdus (Pi. vii.3), 
by Theophylact on those of Michael I (PI. xvii.l), and by Theophilus on those of Michael II 
(PI. XX.1-5). It seems safe to conclude that neither costume carried with it specific 
implications of rank. 

The same is true of the imperial insignia. Sometimes identical insignia are borne by 
both emperors—a globus cruciger and akakia by both Leo III and Constantine V on the 
former's solidi (PI. i.l-O), the akakia alone by both emperors on Class 4 of Leo's folles 
and half folles (PI. iv.38-41)—or, as is more usual in iater centuries, they hold the same 
insignia jointly (e.g., a long cross). Even when the insignia differ it seems without sig¬ 
nificance: Nicephoros I has a cross potent and akakia and Stauracius a globus cruciger 
and akakia (PI. xv,2), Michael I a cross potent and akakia and Theophylact a globus 
cruciger and cross scepter (PI. xvii.l). On coins of the early ninth century the cross 
potent shows signs of becoming the mark of the senior emperor—it is borne by Nicephorus I, 
Michael I, Leo V, and Michael II—only to drop out completely under Theophilus. Perhaps 
the only coins on which the insignia seem to have clear political implications are those 
of Constantine VI and Irene, which show the empress with a cross scepter, and sometimes 
a globus cruciger as well, while the emperor has no insignia at all (PL xiii.1-2). This 
is the exception that proves the rule, since much of Irene’s coini^e involves a series of 
subtle attempts to deprive her son of the honor and position to which he was legally 
entitled. 

It was suggested by F. dc Saulcy*** that when two rulers hold between them an object 
like the shaft of a cross, the senior emperor's hand is always placed above that of his 
junior colleague. This is true as a generalization, but one can instance several contrary 
cases- The most obvious one occurs on the gold coins of Justinian II and Tiberius, where 
the two emperors hold the mark of value on the reverse {DOC. II, PI. XLin.2-7}, but it 
could perhaps be argued that the convention might not apply to a mark of value, and 
that in any case it would have taken a little time to become established. There are, 
however, other exceptions, notably Class 3 of the folles of Leo III (PI. iv.36-7), the solidi 
of Constantine VII and Zoe (PI. xxxvi.2) and of Constantine V!I and Eomanus I 
(PI. xxxvi.lO), and the folles of Constantine X and Eudoda (PI. LXiv.8). The two of 
Constantine VII might be explained away on political grounds, but since the folles of 
Constantine and Zoe (Pi. xxxviii,22) reverse the arrangement on their solidi it seems fair 
to assume that no importance was attached to the matter. Nor can it have been of 
consequence whether insignia were held by the right hand or the left, lor on solidi of 


Essai de classification its suites mcnilatses bysaniinos (Mets, 183e), 290-1. U was endorsed by 
Bertele {MoneJe e sigilli 4i Anna di Savoia (Rome, 1937j, 64: “certamente eaatta, in linea genetale") 
and applied by Gerasimov to Bulgarian coins (in Izoestiya ua Bulgarskola isHnUkesko dsutiiswo, 
1*/15 (1937), 112). 





Basil II, while his hand on the shaft of the patriarchal cross is always above that of his 
brother, it is sometimes one hand and sometimes the other that is involved. 

Imperial costume is discussed in the next section, but three subordinate details of 
imperial representation on the coins can best be dealt with here, They are imperial 
gestures, thrones, and footstools. 

Gestures are usually not important, since for the most part the emperor holds a globus 
cniciger or other piece of insignia, but a few may be of some significance. Two are the 
familiar gestures of reverence, the hand held either against the breast or toward the 
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Imperial thrones of three types ire shown on the coins. Constantine V and Leo IV, and 
later Leo IV and Constantine VI, appear seated side by side on a throne with lyre-shaped 
sides (Pis. IX.13-14 and Xli.2, xitl.6-^)®“ similar to that on one group of solid! of Justin I 
and Justinian (DOC. 1, PI. xn,7a)”* and most familiar as that of the seated Christ of the 
Macedonian period in the narthex of Saint Sophia. ““ A throne with a broader base and 
high, wing-like, curved sides or back—it is not clear which is meant—is shown on coins 
of Basil I (PI- XXXIII.12) and Leo VI (PI. xxxiv.5), in each case having seated on it a 
single emperor only, who seems lost in its vast expanse. A miniature in the MS of the 
Homilies of St. Gregory Nazianzus at Paris,“* which was painted for Basil, shows Christ 
seated on a low throne with a back of rather similar shape, but it can scarcely represent 
the same object. Finally, there is on late ninth-century coins a broad throne with high, 
panelled back on which either Basil I and Constantine (PI. xxxi.9) or Leo VI and 
Alexander (PI. xxxiv.6) are shown seated side by side. This also had a precedent in the 
high-backed throne ol some solid! of Justin I and Justinian (DOC, I, PI. Xll.l, 3, 6b, not 
always completely depicted), but in fact represents a fresh design, presumably cor¬ 
responding to one of several thrones available to the sovereigns in the Palace.®” 

A minor Innovation of eleventh-century coin design was the provision for standing 
persons of something on which to stand. The objects involved take two forms, a square 
or rectangular carpet or footstool for sacred personages and a rounded cushion for emperors 
and their colleagues. Some such kind of souppedim (ffooTTTTfSiow)*® had been traditional 
for representations of Christ and the saints from quite early times, and the cushions used 
by emperors were adaptations of these, serving to raise the sovereigns physically above 
the level ol their audience and so render them at once both more visible and more 
impressive. The earliest numismatic representation ol such a cushion is on the miliaresion 
of Romanus HI (PI. Lvii.3], and from then onward its use is common but by no means 
invariable; we do not find it provided for the standing figure of Theodora, or for such 
military figures as Constantine IX, Isaac I. Michael VII, and Nicephorus III, while we 


s** The carious koobs behind Irene’s shoulders on a Sicilian solidus (PI. xv.3) may represent the 
finials of a similar throne, as is suggested below (p. 347). Nothing can be discerned of the throne 

*•" Also on solidi of the co-cmpcrois Leo I and Leo II (Tolstoi, PI. 8.2} and folles of Justin II and 
Sophia (DOC, I, PI. LIT.). Sioce on these last coins and on solidi of Justin I and Justinian the lyre- 
shaped throne is sometimes used and sometimes not. there seems little justification for Breclcenridge's 
idea that it was a type to which a special significance was attached. 


of a siroilar throne in an eleventh-century manuscript in the Panteleimon Monastery on Mt. Athos 
(K. Weitsmann, Creek Mylkok}gy in flyrsnfins An [Princeton, 1951], PI. xvii, fig. 58), shows that it 
is the sides and not the back of the throne that are lyre-shaped, but 1 have adhered to the usual 



p. 147). 

The note on the eoieppedion by A. Heisenberg in his study, Ahs dir CeschichU und Literatur 

der PaiaiologenaUi Sitsuc^berichte det Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschafteo, Phil.-hist. 

Klasse, 10 (Munich, ]920}, 20-1, has little to ssy on the earlier period. 
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do for Constantin* X (PI. LXin.l) and for Nicephoius III on his gold (Pi. LXiX.l-3).*" 
Eudocia, on her histamena of 1067, emphasizes her preeminence by showing herself 
standing on a cushion, while her sons, despite their imperial titles, are without them 
(PI. Lxv.l), On the later histamena of Romanes IV’s reign, on the other hand, she and 
her htisband have no cushions when they ate being crowned by Christ, who himself stands 
on a footstool, while on the other face of the coin her three sons stand either on separate 
cushions (Pi. lxv.1) or on a dais with an ornamented edge (PI. lxv.2). This was no doubt 
the movable wooden platform (dvopaypls 6id ^vhwv) which we hear of being placed in 
the throne room, or wherever it was required, and on which the emperors could stand or 
sit.“* It is also in the mid-eleventh century that the standing figures of Christ and the 
Virgin are commonly provided with carpets or footstools, the Virgin on Romanus Ill’s 
miliaresion (PI. LXii.3) and Christ for the first time on Theodora's histamena (PI. lxii.IJ.^m 
The use of cushions under the feet of the emperor and his family was to become particularly 
characteristic of theComnenid and Palaeologid periods, a famous example being the lost 
mosaic of Michael VIII and his family in the Peribleptos, which has been reproduced by 
Ducange"’ and other authors. 


(2) Imperial Costume*** 

It was possible in Vol. II to discuss imperial costume under the three headings of civil, 
consular, and military, the characteristic feature of civil costume being the chlamys and 
that ol the consular costume the loros. These distinctions became meanir^less in the 
eighth century. Military costume remained a separate category, but the emperor is rarely 
shown wearing it. Chlamys and loros became alternative imperial costumes, the loros 
losing its specific consular connection. Already on all types ol solidus struck by Leo III 
the emperor holds an akakia, that derivative of the mappa which, with the eagle-topped 
scepter, had been the most conspicuous insignia of consular office, but he wears a chlamys 
and not a loros. Not until the Macedonian period were any changes made in the appearance 
of either garment, when side by side with the traditional forms more elaborate varieties 
of both were introduced which, after a century or more during which both the simple and 
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the modified variety were used, eventually supplanted them. Otlier robes were occasionally 
worn, by Romanus 11 and by Constantine VIII, and in the eleventh century there was 
a revival of military costume. 

(a) Chlamys (xAouus) 

The earlier history of the chlamys has been described in Vol. II (pp. 76-8). It was the 
full-length purple cloak that formed the most important single clement in the coronation 
insignia. A characteristic feature of it was the tablion (Topxlov), an embroidered 
rectangular panel about a foot square, contrasting in color with the main garment, which 
was fastened to its edge from just below the level of the armpit to the level of the waist. 
A second tablion, not visible irom the iront, would be fastened to the back of the chlamys, 
so that the two would make a continuous pattern when the cloak was dosed. The chlamys 
was fastened at the right shoulder by a circular fibula (ipi^MSv) or brooch, having a 
projecting ornament above and Irom which were suspended three gold chains or beaded 

This design continued unchanged on the coinage oi the eighth and ninth centuries, 
as can be seen from the plates. The chlamys of Theophiius and of Michael III (Pis. xxii.2, 
xxvii:.l-21, and of Basil I's sons on the coins of this emperor’s reign (e.g., PI. xxx.5), 
differs in no important respect from that worn by Leo Ill (PI. i.lff ). The robe hangs 
in what are basically the same kind of folds, though their representation is more stylized. 
The fibula retains its traditional three pendants, but the uppi>r part, which in the past 
had often assumed a figure eight pattern, tends to disappear. The tablion, which on some 
early eighth-century coins had been very clear—e.g., on some folles of Leo III (Pi. 
rv.39a.2)—was in the ninth century never shown, though whether this was because it 
presented too much of a problem to the die-sinkers or because it had actually been 
eliminated is hard to say. If it had still formed part ol the real imperial robes one 
cannot easily explain its absence from coins on which the “bust" had become virtu¬ 
ally a haJflength representation of the sovereign (e.g., PI. xx.9) and room for it was 
available. 

Under the Macedonians we find two forms of chlamys, a simple and a complex one, 
the main varieties oi the latter being shown on Table 12. The traditional simple design 
(Table 12, A), with fibula having three pendants—the fibula sometimes has the form of 
a quatrefoil (PI. xxvi.2)—continued to be used till late in the reign ol Basil II. being the 
regular attire of his brother Constantine on all the early nomUmata of their joint reign. 
The modified chlamys first appears on the portrait coins of Leo VI (PI. xxxiv.l; Table 
12, B). Its borders, at the neck and along its vertical edge, are lined with pearls, as are 
Ihe edges of the tablion, and the latter is decorated with annulets having central pellets. 
The fibula is shown as a large upright pin with a knob on top, and there are no pendants. 
An identical robe is worn by Alexander on his pattern solidus (PI. xxxv.l) and a very 
similar one by Romanus Ion his pattern solidus (Pi. xxxvi.ll) and folles (PI. xxxvni.25). 
though here there is no pin to the fibula and the tablion decoration is not the same. 
Constantine and Christopher, when shown with Romanus I, each wears a chlamys whose 
totaliabric, and not the tablion only, is elaborately decorated (PI. xxxvi.8; Table 12, C); 
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on Chiistophei it is fastened at his left shoulder instead of at his right for reasons of 
symmetry. The standing figure of the youthful Constantine VII on one type of his early 
solidi (PI. XXXVI.IO) shows him wearir^ a rather simpler chlarays, with fibula pin and a 
cross on the tablion but without any decoration at the neck. The design shows what 
was to be one of the problems for die-sinkers in the twelfth century, when standing 
imperial figures wearing a modified chlamys became frequent on the coinage. Since the 
opening of the cloak followed the wearer’s right side, his left arm would be concealed if 
the cloak were closed. In earlier times, e.g., on solidi with the standing figures of Heradius 
and his sons, it was accepted that this must be the case, and that only the ruler’s right 
hand wonld be available for the holding of crosses or other insignia. On Constantine VII's 
coins the emperor holds a globus cniciger in his right hand and a long cross in his left, 
and the left side of the cloak has to be tucked up over his left forearm in order to make 
this possible. 

After Romanus I the elaborate chlamys disappears for hall a century, to emerge again 
for Constantine VIII on the later solidi of Basil 11 (PI. xuv.4; Table 12, D). On these 
coins the traditional fibula with pendants, which had been excluded from earlier designs 
of the modified loros, makes a belated reappearance, though for the last time. Since the 
earlier solidi of Basil had shown Constantine wearing an ordinary chlamys, the contrast 
between the two lorms of the garment is particularly clear. The new chlamys was used 
again by Constantine IX, on both histameru and tetartera (PI. Lix.4-6}, but with no 
pendants to the fibula, and, on the histamena, with an elaborately decorated tablion 
showing a circular ornament surrounded by four pear-shaped objects pointing outward, 
having pellets between (Table 12, E). On Michael Vi's histamena, lor the first time since 
Constantine VII’s reign, the modified chlamys is shown on a standing figure (PI. LXii.l). 
There are pearl edgings to the whole of the cloak, including the part tucked over the 
emperor's left forearm, so that the hanging end of this somewhat resembles the hanging 
end of the loros as traditionally worn. On one group of coins, indeed, the hanging edge 
finishes with three tassels (PI. LXii.lb), which probably result from the influence of the 
loros design and were not there in reality. The shape of the tablion is no longer a 
parallelogram but something between this and a segment of a circle (Table 12, L), a 
concession to realism arising from the fact that its lower part would be bunched up 
when the wearer was holding an object in his left hand. This was to become a highly 
characteristic feature of the modified chlamys as shown on Comnenid coins.*®’ 

The chlamys, like the loros, was normally worn over a silk robe, generally identified 
with the divitision (SiptjTfpiov) of the texts, imder which in turn would be worn a tunic. 
These are normally concealed by the chlamys, thoi^h the upper part of the sleeve of 
the divitision, decorated with a rosette or some similar ornament, is often visible at the 
emperor's right shoulder, where his arm emerges from the opening of the chlamys. More 
of these garments can be seen on coins where the emperor wears the loros, especially after 
the modified form of this (below, pp. 121-3) was introduced, since it allowed both arms 
and shoulders, and the lower hem of divitision or tunic on standing figures, to be seen. 
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On two types of Basil II’s tetartera (PI. XLV.IO, 15; Table 12, F) the junior emperor, 
Constantine VIII, is shown wearing an elaborate robe with a V-shaped opening in front 
which is neither chlamys nor loros but apparently corresponded to that worn by 
Nicephorus III in a miniature in B.N. MS Coislin 79 showing him standing with the empress 
Maria.*" The details on the two types of tetartera are not identical with each other, but 
the robe intended is probably the same. On another of the same emperor’s tetartera 
(PI. XLV.13) Constantine wears yet another variety of robe, but it is too inadequately 
shown for an identification to be proposed. 

(b) Loros (X«po$)"* 

The traditional form of the loros, as a long embroidered scarf wound round the body 
in a somewhat complicated fashion so that the end of it hung over the emperor’s extended 
left forearm, has been described in Vol. I. It continued in use down to the eleventh 
century, the pattern of its double crossing of the chest being particularly well shown on 
Classes I and If of the histamena of Constantine IX (PI. lviii.I- 2: Table 12, G), and 
occasionally even later. But for the most part, from the mid-tenth century onward, it 
had been superseded fay a modified loros, simpler in form and worn in the same way but 
even richer in design. As represented on the coins it is most easily distinguished from the 
original loros by having a vertical-horizontal instead of a diagonal pattern (Table 12, H) 
on the wearer’s chest. 

This modified loros can best be studied from the famous ivory of Romanus II and 
Eudocia in the Bibliotheque Nationale.**® It has the form of a richly embroidered strip 
of cloth which would have been about a foot wide and twelve feet long, with an opening 
a third of the way along its length through which the head could pass. It falls straight 
down both back and front, so that in front it hangs almost to the level of the ankles and 
behind, if allowed, would have formed a short train. Instead it is picked up in the same 
way as the loros, passed round the right side of the wearer in front of his body, and hung 
over his left arm. The pattern of the loros on the Romanus ivory consists of horizontal 
rows of four square panels, each having in its center a square plaque and separated from 
the panels next to it by a row of pellets- At each end there is a fringe of five pear-shaped 
pendants, and usually, though not in this case, there arc smaller pendants on each side 
along its length. The end which hangs over Romanus’ forearm shows a lining embroidered 
with a cross and four square ornaments, and the opening through which the head passes 
has a simple collar of circular jewels. This modified loros is worn over an almost plain robe 
of silk or some other light materia! that extends to just below the knee, the sleeves being 

>•» H. OmQQt. MinuUtars da plus Muiins mMuschls g^scs d4 Its BMwiUqut uatimals. PI. lxiv 

»•' See DOC. I. 78-9. Ebersolt, op. cit., 64-5; my discussion of the modified loros in "Byzantine 
Gold Bullae, with a Catalogue of Those at Dumbarton Oaks," DOP, 20 (1966), 248-9; and the brief 
comments ol C. Albizzati, ''L-ultima toga," RIN. 35 (1922), 69-92, and E. Condurachi, "Lorigine et 
r6volution du loros imperial," Arta gi areluoiogia, 11-12 (1935-6), 37-45. 

*** Talbot Rice, Th« Art of Bysantium. PI. 97. This reproduction has the advantage ol facing that 
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loose and embroidered with a rosette on the upper arm just beneath the shoulder; a 
pattern oi rosettes and squares appears on the lower part of the robe at each side. 
Undemeath this robe is a long, tight-fitting tunic, of which only the embroidered wrist 
bands, lower hem, and lower part of a narrow embroidered panel in front are visible. 

This modified loros was much simpler than the loros to wear, being without the folds 
which would tend to fall out of position. On the other hand, the fold behind, where the 
“train” was gathered up, must have been both ugly and uncomfortable. It has 
consequently been argued**® that the part which comes round from the wearer's right 
side and passes in front of his body formed a separate strip of cloth sewn on behind, a 
view supported by the fact that it seems often to be of a different breadth than the part 
hanging down in front—on the Romanus ivory it is five panels wide instead of four—and 
sometimes, particularly in later times, is of a different design. Since there is no Byzantine 
sculpture in the round and rulers are regularly shown frontally or nearly so, it is not 
possible to arrive at any certain conclusion. 

The modified loros is first clearly depicted on Class X of the solidi of Constantine VII 
and Romanus I (PI. xxxvi.lO). Romanus I is shown standing to the right of the young 
Constantine, wearii^ a loros shown as a double row of pellets running up to his neck, 
with four rows of pellets on the strip which crosses his body from his right side to his 
left arm. Romanus I wears the same costume on his pattern miliaresion (PI. xxxvi.19), 
but it is most familiar to numismatists from the solid! with the splendid portrait bust of 
Constantine VII (Pi. xxxvi.12-13; Table 12,1). On other coins, however, this emperor 
is shown with the traditional type of loros which he wears in the Moscow ivory. 

What seems essentially to be the same form of the loros first appears on foUcs of Basil I, 
but no conventions for designing it had yet been devised and it is not yet very correctly 
shown. All his solid! and Class 1 of bis folles show him wearing a loros of the traditional 
type, but on Class 2 of the folles (PI. xxxi.9), with him and Constantine seated side by 
side, the two figures each wear a straight, apton-like robe consisting of a double or triple 
row of pellets. The same design appears on folles with the seated figures of Basil I 
(H. XXXIII) and Leo VI, both alone and with Alexander (PI. xxxiv.S-6). On the folles 
showing Basil with Leo and Alexander, some show him with a normal loros (Pis. xxxi- 
XXXII.10), otheR (PI. xxxii.ll) with a modified loros, though its lines are often not 

the forearm is omitted, presumably because the die-sinker did not properly understand 
his design. Whether the modified loros was devised under Basil I b impossible to say, 
but I have found no representation of it that can be dated earlier than his reign. 

During the century after Constantine Porphyrogenitus the emperor is more frequently 
shown wearing the modified loros than the true loros. The only cases of the latter are the 
early solidi of Nicephorus II (PI. XLi.1-3), Class II of the histamena and several groups 
of tetartera of Basil II (Pb. xliii.2, xlv. 8, tl-12), and Classes I and II of the histamena 
of Constantine IX (PI. Lviii,l-2). All the remainder have the modified loros, which 




' By D. F. Bolyaov in his 
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became more and more elaborate {Table 12. J) with the passage of time, and one suspects 
that by that date it was the only one to have a real existence. 

The modified loros could be varied in several ways, one of which involved the replace¬ 
ment of the normal pattern of square panels with a more elaborate decoration. On the 
solidi of Romanus II. the only emperor of this period shown wearing it on his coins 
(PI. xl.1-2), this decoration assumes the form of a large panel covering his chest, looking 
something like a breastplate, with a circular ornament in the center, four pear-shaped 
ones in the corners, and four clusters of three pellets between {Table 12, K). That it is 
a variant of the loros is shown by the fact that it retains along each side—only one side 
b actually visible, the other being concealed by the globus cruciger held in the emperor's 

ultimately much more important, involved the redesigning of the part of the loros which 
crossed the wearer's body from his right side to hb left forearm, so that instead of having 
a pattern of small squares it forms a large panel decorated usually with five dots (Table 
12, L). On women, where the loros apparently had a longer "train" and consequently 
started upward from the level of the ankle instead of the knee, it has a very characteristic 
kite-like appearance (Table 12, M) and was formerly thought to represent an independent 
article of clothing, wrongly identified with the Ihorakion of the texts. It b discussed below. 
On men the panel becomes a parallelogram, instead of the virtual square which it had 
been earlier, and the practice of providing it with a different design appears only at the 
very end of our period, when the two co-emperors Michael VII and Andronicus, and 
later Romanus IV, are shown wearing it on the histamena of Eudocia and of Romanus IV 
(PI. LXV.l-2).“‘ From Alexius I onward this design plays a major role in imperial 
costume. 

Whether the modified loros had a distinctive name is not dear. Mme Morrisson*"^ 
uses for it the term clapotos lorot, on the assumption that nAairwTd, a word used in 
Pseudo-Codinus and other texts for embroidered vestments, is connected with xXoiro;, 
i.e., clavus, "nail," the reference being to the plaques in the centers of the squares of the 
loros design, which on ivories and coins have the appearance of square nail-heads. But 
it may be doubted whether the same objects, when actual size, would have given the 
same impression, and clavus in the context of Roman costume had a different sense, that 
of the colored stripe on a tunic or toga which was used to denote the rank of the wearer.*" 
I do not feel sure enough of either the etymotogy or the Byzantine use of the term to 
feel justified in using if. 

The modified loros was normally provided with a collar over whose identification there 
has been some dispute. Ebersolt"’ supposed it to be the tnaniakioH of the texts, and thb 


BNC, II. 577, note 1; see also the note of H. Verpeaux in his edition of Pseado-Codinns, TraiU 
d£s offices^ p. 1st, note 1, with references to further literature by Ph. Koukoubs, G. SoUriou, and 

Darembeeg-Saglio, s.v. Chvtts iah*4, anguslus. 

Bytance (Paris, 1923), 38. 
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id«ntification has been accepted by Mrae Morrisson,**’ in part on the authority of a gloss 
in B.N. MS gtec 2062 of the fourteenth century, cited by Ducange, which equates it with 
the collar of a himafion (paviiKioii, t6 tou Iwcrrlouirepiirrdtiiov).*” But glosses often 
represent no more than the guesses of their writers, and I suspect that this may be the 
case here. Manuikicm was the term used in classical antiquity for the military torque, 
a gold drdet, plain or twisted and without much decoration, worn round the neck- Even 
in Byaantine times it sometimes still retained the two knobs or flared ends familiar to 
us from Celtic torques of the Bronze Age. Polybius, in describing the defeat of the Gauls 
at Telamon in 225 B.c., uses the word for the gold torques worn by the leading warriors,*" 
and its military affiliations were never lost. When Julian was acclaimed Augustus at 
Paris in 360, he was lilted on the shield by the troops and crowned with the gold mantafetox 
of a standard-bearer.*’* both of which operations provided precedents for later corona¬ 
tions.*’* The degradation of SS. Sergius and Bacchus from their military rank was effected 
by the removal of their maxtaAia,*’* and in Byzantine art such maniakia are sometimes 
shown on soldiers*’* or are worn by military saints.*’* In the Book oj Ceremonies they 
are described as a mark of office of the sfiotkarocmdidaii.^''i jhgre is no hint of their 
ever being worn with the loros, or by the emperors, except as a substitute lor the diadem 
in military coronations. The identification of the collar-piece with the maniakion must 
therefore be regarded as unlikely. 

The normal costume of an empress was the loros, though the chlamys was not excluded. 
Irene’s wearing of the latter on a Sicilian solidus (PI. xv.3) might be written ofl as a 
provincialism but for the fact that Zoe Carbonopsina is sliown in one on the Con- 
stantinopolitan folles of her son's minority (PI. xxxviii.22). The traditional loros of 
women, as long as it remained in fashion, is indistinguishable from that worn by emperors. 
This is true of the loros of Irene (Pis. xni-xiv.1-7, xv.I-4) of the loroi of Theodora, 
Theda, Anna, and Anastasia on the solidi of Theophilus (PI. xxn.4), and of the ioroi of 
Theodora and Theda on solidi of Michael III (PI. xxvin.1-2). Only on the solidi of Zoe 
and Constantine VII (Pi. xxxvi.2) do we see the beginnings of a change, for above the 
top of the loros there appears a collar of larger pearls which forms a prelude to the more 
elaborate collars of the later tenth and eleventh centuries. 


11 (1971),. 
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It is the simplified loros that dominates the costume ol eleventh-century empresses. 
It differs from that ol the emperors in the absence ol the terminal length hanging 
over the forearm and in the presence in front ol a kite-shaped panel. There is always a collar- 
piece, ollen so large as to become a kind ol superhumeral covering the shoulders and the 
upper part ol the breast, and there is sometimes also a narrow, high collar ol several 
tows of pearls. The details on the coins, which ate not always very clear, can be interpreted 
with the help of other contemporary monuments, which lor thb period are reasonably 
plentiful. The best known is the mosaic of Constantine IX and Zoe in Saint Sophia,®” 
but Zoe also appears with Theodora on the enamel plaques of the crown of Constantine IX 
at Budapest®” and alone or with Constantine IX on other enamels and miniatures.®"' 
Eudocia Macrembolitissa and her family are shown in B.N. MS grec 922, and Maria of 
Alania is shown with Michael VII on an enamel in the frame of the icon of the Virgin of 
Khakhuli (Tbilisi Museum)®*® and with Nicephorus III in B.N. MS Coislin 79.”* There 
are also many miniatures and other representations of saints, particularly St. Helena, 
wearing imperial costume. 

Some ol the features ol the modified loros are shown in Table 12, N-P. Two varieties 
with deep collars appear on the pattern hislamenon ol Zoe (PI. Lviii.l) and the histamenon 
ol Zoe and Theodora (PI. iviii.l: Table 12, N). On the histamenon the loros below the 
collar has the form ol two vertical rows of pellets, but on the pattern of Zoe there is an 
elaborately decorated panel on the breast. Since these coins show only the busts of the 
empresses, the kite-like lower part ol the loros does not appear. This is also true of the 
depiction of the loros on the four-solidus gold bulla ol Theodora (Table 12, 0), where 
the collar has only one row of pearls and is surmounted by a choker, while the loros has 
the form of large square plaques in panels outlined with pellets and dots.”® Essentially 
the same pattern is shown on the tetartera of Eudocia with Romanus IV (PI. lxv.2-3) 
and those of Maria of Alania with Michael VII (PI. LXVi.3-5), though Theodora on 
her tetartera preferred an elaborate central pattern and a high choker (PI. LXII.2; 
Table 12, P). 

The details of the lower part of the modified loros can be seen only where the empres.s 
is shown standing, as on histamena of Theodora (Pi. Lxn.l), folles of Eudocia and Con¬ 
stantine X (PI. LXIV.8), and histamena of Eudocia with her sons (PI. Lxv.l; Table 12, M) 
or with Romanus IV (Pl. i.xv.1-2). Here the main part of the loros has the usual form 
of two vertical rows ol pellets enclosed in square panels, running up the front ol the body, 
but much of its lonn below the waist is concealed by a kite-like or shield-like design, 
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rounded above and pointed below, which has an outer border of dots and is usually 
decorated in the center with a cross. This object is familiar from mosaics, miniatures, 
and other designs of the period, and is indeed one of the most conspicuous features of 
the costume of Byzantine empresses in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Ebersolt,*” 
perhaps following up a suggestion of Kondakov, believed it to be identical with the 
thorakion (ScopfiKtov) mentioned in the Book of Ceremonies. Its development was sub¬ 
sequently traced by Pere de Jerphanion,“‘ who listed the monuments on which it appears 
and observed quite i^htly that it was only the lower part of another garment, not a 
separate object. Since this other garment covered the upper part of the body, he accepted 
the correctness of the term thorakion for the whole.*** Maria Soteriou subsequently showed 
that the panel was the part of the loros customarEy brought round in front of the wearer’s 
body, but that instead of being allowed to hang over the left forearm it was cut short 
and the end was either fastened to the belt or, more probably, tucked inside it.“* The 
panel is certainly not the thorakion, both on etymological grounds and because it is 
characteristic of the empress’ robes, while the thorakion of thi? Book of Ceremonies was 
worn by emperor and empress alike.*** The extraordinary proliferation of this garment 
on monuments of the mid-eleventh century might suggest that it dates from then, but 
it must be substantially older, since St. Theodora, who restored the cult of images in 
843, is shown wearing one in the Menologion of Basil 11, which dates from the mid- 


(c) Military Costume 

Coins showing the emperor in military costume occur only at the beginning and end 
of the period. 

The early group consists of coins of Leo III struck between 717 and 720. One type 
{PI. II.20a) of his ceremonial silver coins, struck with dies prepared lor solid! but not 
used for them, shows him in the traditional military costume of the fifth and early sixth 
centuries as it had been revived by Constantine IV (see DOC. II. 73-5): cuirass, shield 


' Melanges, $5, and Les arts somptuaires, 75. 



"Dans les images ,.. ce pan trianguiaJre paiait se rattacber i unn sort© dc tablisr qui couvriiait 
la poitrine et le doset pendrait assez bas, en aerrant le corps, sur le cote dtoit. A cet object, on le volt, 
correspondrait bien le nom de 'thoraJtion’ (cuitasse)’’ {p 377) 

{a 'EtttttpIs 'Exoip. Bui. I-iTouBISv, 23 [1453)), 524-30 

De ceTemoniis, i. 46 [ed. Vogt. I. 175). Thorabia were also worn by magistri, proconsuls, and 
patricians [ii. 52: Bonn ed., I. 766), as well as by patrician ladies (i. 59: ed. Vogt, II. 43). 

It Menohgio di Basilio II {Cod. Vaticano gytco Idly), ed. A. Stocnajolo (Turin, 1907), Ko. 392. 
On t)ie date, see S. Dcr Nersessian, "Remarks on the Date ol the Menolc^um and the Psajter Written 
lor Basil II," BysanUon, 15 (1940/41), 104-25. This is the earliest example I have lound of the kite¬ 
shaped panel. 
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decorated with horseman and fallen enemy, shouldered spear, and plumed helmet with 
a cross as frontal ornament. The same pattern was used for Class 1 of the copper, though 
the lew specimens known are in too poor a condition for one to be sure how far the details 
are identical (PI. III.24-7). The British Museum specimen of the half foUis, indeed, differs 
from the silver coin in one important particular, for the shield is decorated with a 
Christogram instead of a horseman (p. 254, note to No. 26). 

For three centuries after the end of Leo Ill's coinage of Class I no military types were 

used on the coins, unless one regards Theophilus' tufa as falling into this category. They 

came into fashion again in the eleventh century, though only on a small scale. The new 
designs break completely with the traditional accoutrement of the Roman infantryman, 
substituting a sword for shield and lance. The coins fall into two groups, one represented 
by Constantine IX's miliaresion and its derivatives, the other by the gold coinage of 
Isaac I. To these one should perhaps add Class IV of Constantine IX’s histamena, though 
its oniy military feature is the hilt of a sword in the emperor’s left hand. His cloak .seems 
to be a normal chlamys, with only a slight variant in the pattern of the tablion. 

The first of the two main groups is represented by the miliaresia of Constantine IX 
(PI. LIX.7) and those of Michael VII (PI. lxvii.7) and Kicephorus III (PI. LXIX.7), which 
are identical in type. The emperor is shown standing, wearing scale armor and a belted 
tunic, usually with a military cloak fastened in front with a circular brooch and thrown 
back over his shoulders, so that it hangs down to well below the knee. He holds with 
his left hand the pommel of his sword, which rests, in its scabbard, with its point on the 
ground- With his right hand he holds a long cross having near its lower end a series of 
knobs or thickenings which may indicate that it was meant to be planted in the earth 
as some kind of standard- He wears a crown instead of a helmet, however, so one must 
assume that the costume represents court armor rather than proper military costume, 
The general pattern conforms fairly well to that worn by Basil II in the miniature which 
forms the frontispiece to his Psalter in the Marciana,*** though the armor and the portion 
below the belt are differently designed. 

The other military type is that of the liistamena and tetartera of Isaac I (PI- LXlll.1-3), 
Here the armor is substantially the same, but the emperor’s stance is notably mote 
a^ressive. This is true even of the design in which the sword rests on the ground—the 
emperor's atm is differently held—and he has in his right hand a globus cruciger as a 
concession to civilian traditions. This feature is naturally more obvious on the coins which 
show him with a drawn sword resting against his shoulder; here, since he grasps the top 
of the scabbard in his left hand, ho holds no civil insignia at all. It was presumably this 
latter issue that caused ill-feelir^ at the time, since it was interpreted as implying that 
the emperor held his throne by the sword and not by divine grace.”” 
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(3) ImpeiiAl Insignia 

The imperial insignia remained in essentials what they had been in the seventh century, 
but there were changes in form and emphasis. The development of the chlamys and loros 
have already been discussed. The crown was unchanged down to the end of the ninth 
century, but tended to greater elaboration from the re^n of Leo VI onward. The globus 
cruciger remained in constant use, with few variants. The akakia completely displaced 
the mappa and played a more prominent role than the latter had ever done; it was, 
indeed, under the Isaurians and Amorians, a more important imperial symbol than the 
globus cruciger. The labarum, neglected since the end of the fourth century, was revived 
by Theophilus and either as a standard or scepter recurs frequently in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, when other forms of scepter also begin to appear. Finally, when 
sovereigns are shown in association with the Virgin or with saints, they often hold between 
them a long cross or similar object, which perhaps do not qualify as ins^nia but clearly 
were of imperial as well as religious significance. 

(a) Crown or Diadem (oTliipa, 

The distinction between the crowns of emperor and empress already known in earlier 
centuries continues throughout the period, but the empress’crown seems to have undergone 
some development and the emperor’s crown is depicted in two quite separate ways, as 
a simple diadem or as a real crown. The chief varieties are shown in Table 13. 

The "diadem” type is that characteristic of the Isaurian and Amorian periods, when 
it is the only one used, and it lasts through the early Macedonian period into the re^n 
of Nicephonis II, whose solidi of Class I (PI xu.l-J) show it for the last time. It is shown 
as two curved, dotted lines, close together, following the top of the head, and is surmounted 
by a frontal ornament consisting of either a cross on a semicircle or a cross only (Table 
13, A, B). The simple cross is more commonly found on the later coins of the period, 
which also show a tendency for the curved lines of the diadem to become two straight 
lines sloping upward, at a very shallow angle, from each side (Table 13, C). The "ties” 
of the diadem, which would be behind the head, are naturally not shown, and there are 
no pendilia. 

This design seems to have been simply traditional, bearing no relation at all to what 
the emperors actually wore. The "real ” crown, which had disappeared from the coins in 
the reign of Heradius, was revived on the portrait solidus of Leo VI as an essential 
adjunct to the representation of the emperor’s true likeness. It takes the form of a row 
of six large pellets between two rows of dots, having in the center a larger pellet in a 
circle of very fine dots surmounted by a cross of five pellets (Table 13, D).®” "This crown 
is without pendilia, as is the similar one of Romanus I on his "portrait” foUes 
(PI. XXXVIII.25), but others of the same type on portrait coins of fhe mid-tenth century- 
pattern solidi and miliaresia of Romanus I (Pis. xxxvi.ll. xxxvii.l9), solidi of Con¬ 
stantine VII (PI. XXXVI,12-13) and Romanus II (PI. XI.1-2)—are all fumished with 


»■ See DOC. 11. 80-4. 
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pendilia, which take the form of a vertical line oi fine dots on either side of the face, 
ending in a trefoil ornament shown as three pellets- This realistic crown was adopted by 
Nicephorus II for his folles and for Class II of his solidi, and was thenceforward used by 
ail emperors of the late tenth and throughout the eleventh centuries. The design varies 
slightly in elaboration from one reign and issue to another (Table 13, F-I), The central 
ornament may be replaced by a sightly larger square and the pellets on either side 
separated by fine lines or replaced by squares (PI. LXii.2, Romanus IV> or by two rows 
of smaller dots (PI Lix.4); the pendilia may sometimes end in bifid omaments instead 
of trifid ones. Each issue is usually consistent within itself, but difierent varieties may 
occur on coins of the same emperor—e.g., bifid pendilia on Romanus Ill’s histamerva and 
silver, trifid ones on his tetartcra—and on the debased tetartera of Nicephorus III 
(PI. LXI.X.5) both varieties occur within the same class. On Basil II's early coinage it is 
not clear whether the vertical series of dots on either side of the head, with three short 
vertical strokes at the bottom of each (Table 13, E), are meant to represent pendilia or 
hair curling above the shoulders; only on his last coins are the pendilia clearly shown. 
The substitution of squares for pellets in the design of the crowns was no doubt intended 
to bring them closer to reality, since they would better represent the enamel plaques out 
of which many Byzantine crowns, such as that of Constantine Monomachus at Budapest, 
were constructed. It is clear, however, that a number of different crowns were available 
to an emperor, for the Book of Ceremonies refers to him wearing a white or a red one at 
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the tula to have been a iorm of headdress worn at imperial triumphs, as, for example, 
by Basil II at his celebrations of victory over the Bulgarians,** and its appearance is 
known from a fifteenth-century drawing of the equestrian statue of Justinian at 
Constantinople*’ and from an eleventh-century Byzantine silk tapestry at Bamberg 
showing one being offered to the emperor.** Exactly how it was constructed, and 
whether the object supporting the plume was a crown rather than a helmet, are not 

The crowns of empresses** differed from those of emperors in that they always had 
"pinnacles" and prependulia, but otherwise their representation on the coins was similar, 
apart from the frequent omission of a central cross, and evolved in much the same fashion. 
The only Augustae to appear on the coins under the Isaurians and Amotians were Irene, 
Theodora, and three of the daughters of Theophilus. The normal crown has basically 
the form of the diadem on the coins of emperors, but with either two or four triangular 
projections above and normally a central cross {Table 13. K, L). On Theodora’s coins 

of schematically: there is a curved band decorated with pellets and having two semicircular 
ornaments, instead of triangles, on cither side of a central cross on a semicircle (Table 13,M). 
Constantine VII’s mother Zoe has a similar representational crown on her gold and a 
schematic crown of the old style on her copper, but both have double prependulia 
terminating in a trefoil ornament (Table 13, N). The four eleventh-century empresses 
to appear on the coins—Zoe, Theodora, Eudocia Macrembolitissa. and Maria—all have 
elaborate crowns (Table 13, 0, P), though the details differ and are usually obscure when 
the heads are small, as with standing figures and sometimes on tetartera. The prependulia 

this, as in a shortness which belies both their name and Anna Comnena's account of them, 
they have been assimilated to those on the crowns of emperors. On coins of Zoe and 
Theodora the pendilia have no terminal ornaments, but the space between them and the 
side of the face is filled with a pattern of lines and pellets, which looks like a kind of short 
veil (Table 13, 0). It is perhaps a misunderstanding of the design of the Zoe panel, which 
shows the pendilia ending with three jewels but suspended from decorated bands instead 
of from the usual chains. The upper parts of the crowns are complicated to varying 
d^rees, with the triangles being made to alternate with finials and the cross being 
omitted. 



A. Grabar, "La sole byraatine de I’dvtque Gunther A la cathSdiale de Bamberg," Mitnikmi 
JahrtvcJi d» Ijtld^nden Kunsl\ 7 (1956), 7-26, eep. 14-15, 24-5 {reprinted in his L’arJ lie la fin de 
I'AnliqaiU el du Meyen Age [Paris, 1968), I. 21J-27). 
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(b) fflofetM Cruciger^ 

The globus crucigei, symbolizing the orb of the world and the Cross by whose grace 
the emperor exercised dominion over it, was, at least on the coins, the most ubiquitous 
of Byzantine symbols of rule. It was purely notional in character: no such globus formed 
part of the imperial regalia, and none of our written sources allude to its presence in 
processions or other ceremonies. This may in part explain why its employment, though 
constant, seems to be governed by no rules at ail. It is carried indifferently by senior or 
junior emperors, by empresses as well as their consorts, by rulers wearing either a loros 
or a chlamys, and in the right hand or the left. It had no superiority to other insignia; 
on solidi of Leo III and Constantine V it is held by both emjierors, while on those of 
Nicephorus I and other early ninth-century emperors it is held by the junior one only. 
It can be grasped by the emperor or it can rest on his hand; it is usually held somewhere 
between the level of the waist and the shoulder but occasionally, as on tetartera of Con¬ 
stantine IX, it is lifted high to about the level of the ear {PI. LVi.4}. Its proportions vary 
greatly: usually the cross is about the same size as the globe or slightly smaller, but it 
can be larger and it can be tiny, as on the histamena of Constantine X (Pi. LXIII-1). It 

pellets (■:•, It is often carelessly placed, so that it springs not from the top of the 

globe but from a little to one side. 

There are four variants that require particular notice. 

The first is the globus surmounted by a patriarchal cross instead of a plain one. Its 
existence, in view of the interchangeability of plain and patriarchal crosses in other 
contexts, was perhaps inevitable, and the numismatic evidence does not suggest that 
any particula r significance or purpose can be assigned to it. In Vol. II it appeared only 
rarely, on coins of the second reign of Justinian II (PI. XLlll.lff.) and of Theodosius III 
(PL XLVl.lff.). Under the Isaurians it went out of fashion, but it was reintroduced by 
Theophilus, like the patriarchal cross itself, and its occurrence on his and later coins was 
as follows: 

Constantine, son of Theophilus. Solidus {PI. xxii.2) 

Theodora, regent for Michael III. Gold (PI. xxviii.l) 

Michael III and BasU. FoUis (PL xxix.8) 

Leo VI. Solidus (PL xxxiv.l) 

Romanus I. Pattern miliaresion (PI. xxxvi.il) 

Constantine VIL Solidi (PL xxxvi,12-13) 

Romanus III. Miliaresion (PI. Lvn.3) 

Zoe and Constantine VIII. Pattern tetarteron (PL LViii.2) 

Constantine IX. Histamenon (PI. Lvui.la) 

In most cases the sovere^ holding it wears a loros, but there was no necessary connection 


See DOC, II &4-.S. The standard work of reference is P. E. Schraoim, Spkaira, Ghbus, Reiehs- 
ap/ei (Stuttgart, 1958], esp. 24^8 for Byzaatium. Schramm's comment on p. 25 that the globus 
cruciger is much more typical of imperial representations on coins and seals than in frescoes and 
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between the two, for Leo VI, and Constantine VII on his pattern solidus, are each wearing 
a chlamys. 

The second variant is much stranger, for the globus is surmounted by a trefoil ornament 
instead of by a cross. Its occurrence is limited to the tenth and eleventh centuries, and 
the only examples known to me, on coins and related objects, are as follows: 

Nicephorus II. Follis (PI. XLI.7) 

John Zimisces. Solidus (PI. XLii.la, lb. 4b) 

Zoe. Pattern histamenon (Pi. LVrn.l) 

Theodora. Gold bulla‘“‘ 

The meaning of this symbol is unknown, and I have not come across any other examples 
in Byzantine art of the same period- There is, however, in the church of San Salvatore 
Maggiore, near Rieti, the remains of a fresco showing a nimfaate, beardless figure, who 
holds a globus having on it a small circular object surmounted by a treIoil.*“* Since the 
church was consecrated in 974 and the abbey was in the territory of the Western Empire, 
Scliramm proposed to identify the figure with Otto I! and an ill-preserved one beside it 
with Olio's wife Theophano. Whether this be correct or not, the occurrence of a similar 
object on Byzantine coins of about the same date shows at least the source from which 

The third variant, if that is the right word, is the curiously muddled design which 
appears on the solidi of Romanus II (PI. XL.I-2). The emperor holds a globus in his icit 
hand, while above it there appears a long cross scepter which, from the details of the cross, 
must be a "real" and not a notional object. The scepter is, however, held at an angle, 
as is usual with such objects, instead of standing vertically as would the cross of a globus 
cruciger, and on one die it springs not from the top ol the globus but from well to the side. 
Basically, in fact, the globus and the cross scepter are separate objects, and although 
their shape would make it impossible for them to be held in one hand, the die-sinker 
failed to understand the model he was copying and conflated the two into one. 

The fourth variant, known on a single histamenon of Constantine IX (PI. Lvni.lb), 
has a crescent at the base of the cross on the globus cruciger. This combination is like that 
of the cross and crescent which lorm the reverse type of Class J ol the Anonymous Folles. 
Since the scepter on the same histamenon is surmounted by a leaved cross like that of 
Class I of the Anonymous Folles, it seems likely that both represent some weU-known 
ornament or decoration ol the period, though we have no clue to its identity.*® 

There are a few examples of two imperial figures holding between them a globus from 
which springs a long shaft having at its top a simple or patriarchal cross. This may be 

"■ Grieisoo. "Byzantine Cold Bullae, with a Catalogue ot Those at Dumbarlon Oalu.," DOP. 
20 (1946), No 3 on pi. facing p. 254. 








the possibility of its involving a truer appreciation ol the sy 
the emperors supporting the world together, as, for example, 
had been shown to do on solidi having their seated figures w 
Such representations are found on two pattern solidi of Co 
showing Constantine and Zoe (PI. xxxvi.l), the other Roi 
(PI. XXXVI.9). and on the follis of Constantine VII and Rom; 
the first and third cases a patriarchal cross is involved, and in a 
off from the long shaft on which it is placed. The design recurs c 
and Eudocia Macrembolitissa, but with a simple cross (PI. Lxv.3). 

On one group ol coins of the eighth and ninth centuries the globus cruciger is apt to 
be confused with a different symbol. A cross potent on globus was by this time the regular 
mark of value for the semissis, and since, when a second emperor occupied the reverse 
of the gold coins, the mark of value was normally placed in his hand, if could easily 
happen that the figures on both sides of the coin were holding similar, but fundamentally 
diflerent, objects. The two can be easily distinguished, however, for the mark of value 
has a cross potent instead of a plain cross and the globus cruciger is always held by the 
globus, from below, while the mark of value is grasped by the shaft ol the cros.s. Confusion 
is possible only on eastern coins under Leo III and during the opening months of Con¬ 
stantine V's reign, after which the issue of fractional gold was discontinued, but in the 
West this possible source of error continues up to the end of Sicilian coinage in the late 


(c) Akakia (iKaxio, dvE^iKoxio)*” 

By the beginning of the eighth century the transformation of the mappa into the 
akakia was complete, and only the latter appears thereafter on the coins. The change 
is evident in its form—it is now alwaj'S a cylindrical bar with knobbed ends,"’ not a 
roUed-up piece of doth with floppy ones—in the fact that it is no longer specifically 
associated with the loros, and in the fashion in which it is held, for it is no longer raised 
above the shoulder—this gesture last appears on coins of Leontius {DOC, I, PI. XL.l)— 
but is held in front of the body or to the side. Its appearance as an actual object is most 
dearly shown in the mosaic of the Emperor Alexander in Saint Sophia, where it is held 
vertically in the emperor’s right hand, in front of his body, and has the form of a dark, 
reddish cylinder ringed with horiiontal bands of violet near each end and with rounded 
caps of gold tesserae."* 

Under the Isaurians and Amorians the akakia was the most ubiquitous symbol of 
sovereignty. It appears in almost all reigns and is hdd indifferently by the senior or the 
*•* DOC. I. 86-7. 


Whence Pegolotti's description of it in the fourteenth centurj- as a “pestle." "una [ligura] 
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junior emperor and in the right hand or the left, though always at an angle, not vertically 
as in the mosaic of Alexander. After 867 it becomes much less common, perhaps because 
of the Macedonian emperors’ predilection for crosses or other objects held jointly by two 
emperors, which limited their choice of other insignia. It continues, however, to occur 
from time to lime, e.g., under Leo VI (PI, xxxv.8, folles) and Constantine Vll 
(PI. lvi.3-4, sohdi). In the eleventh century its use remains occasional, occurring only 
on the histamena and tetartera of Constantine VIII (PI. lvi.3-41, the tetartcra of Michael 
VI (PI. lxii.2) and Constantine X(PI. LXiv.3), and the histamena of Eudoda (PI. Lxvi.l) 
and Romanus IV (PI. lxiv.1-2). On the last two coiirs it is held by the junior emperors at 
waist level, instead of higher as had previously been customary, and this gesture was 
retained when as a symbol of imperial power it came back into favor under the Com- 
nenids- 

(d) Labarum (Xafkipdv)*’' 

The term labarum is customarily applied to a standard or scepter, resembling in a 
general way the Constantinian standard of that name, which Byzantine emperors are 
sometimes shown holding, from the ninth century onward, on coins and other monuments. 

The original labarum is described in detail by Eusebius.’** After the apparition oi 
the cross in the heavens, which was seen by Constantine's whole army as well as by the 
emperor himself, Constantine was encouraged by a vision to make a new imperial standard 
in which it would be embodied. The resulting object had the form of a gilded lance having 
near the top a transverse bar, so that it formed a cross. Above the bar was fixed a wreath 
made of gold and precious stones having in its center the Chi-Rho Christogram (^). From 
the bar was suspended a square of purple cloth into which were woven a number of 
precious and semi-precious stones. The standard also exhibited busts of the emperor and 
his sons. Eusebius’ account does not make it clear where the litter were placed, but from 
reproductions on fourth-century coins it seems that they took the form of large medallions 
fixed one above the other on the shaft of the standard, below the square. The coins, for 
reasons of space, often show the Christogram as being on the suspended banner and not 
in a wreath above it, which Eusebius makes clear was the original arrangement. The 
imperial medallions were in due course eliminated, till on many coins the labarum has 
the form of a square banner suspended from a lance, decorated with a Christogram and 
sometimes with a fringe beneath. 

The labarum fell into complete desuetude, so far as the coinage was concerned, in 
the late fourth century, and apart from an unexplained appearance in the field of a 
Sicilian solidus of Constantine V (PI. x.lSf) it was revived only by Theophilus. At first 

See Signa miliuria in Daremberg-Saglio, IV. ii. 1307-25, esp. 1321-2, and Latarim in PIV, 
I'llaCmilaniiHi.i. 30-1 (Migoe. 03.20. 944-8). The etymology and original meaning of labarum 
EuMbius describes it as "the standard resembling a cross which is now called labarum by the Romans." 
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it seems to have been intended as a military standard, presumably five to six feet in 
height, but from the coinage of Romanus I onward it can also have the form of a scepter, 
with a shaft some three feet in length. When only the bust of an emperor is shown on 
a coin, the way in which the labarum is held shows which object is involved, for a labarum 
standard is held upright, with the emperor’s hand just below the banner, while a labarum 
scepter is held at an angle by the lower part of the shaft, This distinction, however, b 
not absolute, for the Gunther tapestry at Bamberg shows the emperor holding, as a 
standard, a labarum with a short shaft,’” while the standing figure of Constantine IX 
on the crown at Budapest has a long labarum held transversely as if it were a scepter.‘“ 
When the emperor is shown standing, as is frequently the case with eleventh-century 
coins, the object is invariably a labarum standard, and often has a pellet at the lower tip. 
The pellet or X which b sometimes found on the shaft may l)e a mint control mark of 
some kind (see page 80), and does not properly form part of the design. 

The changing designs of the labarum, as shown on the coinage from Theophilus to 
Nicephorus III, is set out in Table 14, which will be clearer than any description- The 
designs fall into roughly three periods. From Theophilus to early in the reign of Constan¬ 
tine VII there is on the banner a cross, either solid or made with pellets, or an X, while 
the fringe beneath it is shown as two suspended pellets. There follow a series of rather 
indeterminate designs, with the quincunx pattern of five pellets first appearing under 
Nicephorus II.’” From Constantine VIII onward the overall design becomes extremely 
uniform: a square with pellets at the four comers, a quincunx as the central decoration, 
and a cross ol pellets, evolving into a triangle of pellets, above. The four comer pellets 
are almost always carefully positioned, so that the two upper ones are on the same line 
as the top of the banner but outside it, indicating the cross-bar from which it was 
suspended, while the two lower ones continue the vertical lines at either side and replace 
the two suspended pellets—all that remained of the original fringe—of the older design. 
The quincunx may in some reigns have formed a control mark, like the closely related 
designs which are found in the nimbus of Christ or on the cover of the Gospel Book, The 
transition from through %• to above the banner was probably no more than a process 


(above, p, 150, note 308), 10, fig, H, It is described as follows (p. 12); "Le labarum es't om6 d'un 
losaiq^e rose au miheo, de quatre pierres carrSes et d'autres, rouges, autour. Une Tang4e de perles suit 

long du bord infdrieur, et deux chaines de perles pendent le long des c6tes latiraux Soulignons que 
late ninth century, and with the hanging banner rectangular rather than square, can be seen in a 
Miniaturet des pius aneiens manuscrils frees de la BitdicdhSqiu naetoMle, PI, xix). 

of the labara, as they appear on miniatures, enamels, and the like, were apparently thought of as solid 
and no longer made ol cloth, 

*n As on the labara held by two archangels on the Limburg reliquary which was made for the 
preedres Basil, an illegitimate son ol Romanus I, in 964/5 (Wessel, ep. cil.. PI. 22a, but lot the details 
see J. Rauch, Frhr. Schenk au Schweinsberg, and J. M. Wilm, "Die Limburger Staurothek," Das 
MansSer, 8 (1955), fig, 11. 
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TABLE 14 

Lababom Designs 

(A) Theophilus to Constantine V'III 


Emperor 

and Denomination 


General 

Form 


Details of Decorations, and Comments 


Theophilus 

FoUis 


H 


Hall lolUs 


El ES1^ 1+1 


Michael III 
Solidus, Class III 
Semissis 


© 


Shaft and much of outline dotted, as if 
to represent a real object more faith¬ 
fully. On semissis, pellet replaces cross 


Basil I 

Bulla (4 solid!) 
FolHs 




(a) On bulla and Class 1 of foUes, with 
shaft on the Utter dotted 

(b) On Gasses 2 and 5 of foUes 


The second design occurs on the half 
folles of rough fabric 


Constantine VH 
Follis, Class 2 
Romanos I 
SoUdus, CUss VIII 
Follis, CUss 4 



(a) On soUdi of Class VIII, (b) on folles 
of Class 4. The shaft of the scepter on (b) 
sometimes continues upwards as a 
vertical line through the middle of the 
banner. Details are usually not clear 


Nicephoros II 
Follis, CUss 2 


Basil II 

Tetarteron, Type A 



Details are usually obscure. There seems 
sometimes to be v instead of the trefoil, 
and a single large pellet instead of | v| 

The authenticity of this coin, with its 
very unusual design, is perhaps not 


Constantine VIII 
Histamenon 
Tetarteron 




Sometimes i 
to crowding 


of above owing 
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TABLE 14 

Labarum Designs 
(B) Michael IV to Nicephorus III 


Details of Decorations, and Comi 


ill Bl 0 H El 


Constantine IX 
Histamenon 
Tetarteron 


Histamenon 
Constantine X 

Constantine X and 
Eudocia 
Follis 

Romanus IV 
Histamenon 

Michael VII 
Histamenon 
FoUb 

Nicephorus III 


S El H 
El S 


On scepter held by Michael (VII). It is 
very tiny, hence the extreme simplifica¬ 
tion of the design 




of simplification and unrelated to the triangle found in the same position on fourth- 
century coin designs. The latter had been intended to show the two wires by which the 
banner was suspended from the top of the shaft. 

Theophilus’ revival of the labarum was presumably intended tohave military overtones, 
for although the inscription 9€0FIA6 AVrOVCTS CY NIKAS on the reverse of the foUis 
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was a phrase that he would have regularly heard in acclamations from his coronation 
onward, the use of the labanim on the same coin would inevitably have recalled the 
iv ToCrr<p vIko promise of the Constantinian vision. The military connection, however, 
must have been quite superficial, for the labarum does not figure in other artistic composi¬ 
tions where one might reasonably expect it, as in the Psalter miniature showing the 
triumph of Basil and on coins it is sometimes borne by children (Constantine VII, 
Michael VII) or by women (Zoe and Theodora, Theodora), It became in fact, and as a 
tangible object, simply a form of scepter. Whether it was actually what the Byzantines 
called a labarum we do not know. The labara of the Book of Ceremonies are not imperial 
scepters, but insignia for court officials which were normally kept in the Church of Our 
Lord in the Great Palace so as to be available on appropriate occasions,”’ The Book of 
Ceremonies distinguishes them from "the Roman scepters which are called vela," but 
the term velum would apply very adequately to the standard of the miniature of Basil I 
or to that of the Bamberg tapestry, while one would expect a labarum to display, whether 
on a separate roundel or on the square of cloth itself, a monogram of Christ. A standard 
of this type could bear any kind of decoration or inscription, whether a pattern of precious 
stones or a Trisagirm inscription,’*’ but these are scarcely labara. The terra labarum is 
too convenient to be dropped, but one must express a certain doubt as to whether the 
object shown on the coins and other works of art is exactly what was meant by the 
Byzantines when they used the word. 

(e) Scepters and Similar Ot^eUs 

Up to the Isaurian period scepters of any kind had been shown only sporadically on 
the coins,**’ and their subsequent history remained erratic. True scepters, in the sense 
of real objects actually held by rulers, are almost entirely confined to the tenth and 
eleventh ceutories; indeed, if one excepts the labarum, they nearly all belong to the 
latter. The tendency in tenth-century coin design was to show two busts or standing 
figures holding between them some symbolic object, usually a simple or patriarchal 
cross on a lor^ shaft. Before that we find a cross scepter, normally held in the left hand, 
or a cross potent held vertically in the right. The latter can certainly not have 
corresponded to anything in real life, and the cross potent as a symbol of authority has 
in any case to be distinguished from the cross potent held as a mark of value, A quite 

Talbot Rice, The Art 0/ Byeantixm. n. xi. Cf. above, p. 126. 

Dt atemcHtie. li. 40 (Bonn ed.. 1. 641). There were five ol them. The other ihsigoia (scepters. 
campiducUirta. etc ) are more often referred to in the Book of Ceiemonies than the labara. For example, 
the latter objects figure in the Easter procession (C< certvan.. i. 1; p. 11) but are not mentioned, 

terminology on these matters seems very imprecise, perhaps because it has been insufflciently 

to Roman rule. When Nicaea offered to surrender to Alexius, he sent troops with standards and 
scepters garnished with silver nails to be displayed on the ramparts {Alextade, vi. It.l (ed. Lcib, II. 

thbo twrchals f I thChhfthA t 

at Nicaea (Talbot Rice, op. cf/., PI. 76). 

‘u DOC. !. 87-8. 











exceptional coin design is that of the coins of Artavasdus, where the emperor and his 
son hold in front of them, as a symbol of protection and not as a scepter, a small patriarchal 
cross (PI. vil.1-2, 4), 

(1) Cross potent. The cross potent as a symbol of authority for senior emperors was 
introduced under Constantine V and last used by Basil 1. It is always held vertically, by 
the shaft, in the emperor’s right hand. There is at first a short base, but from the reign 
of Michael II onward this is omitted. It is normally held inwards, i.e., with the emperor’s 
hand around the front of the shaft, so that only the back of the hand and the fingers, 
but not the thumb, are visible to the spectator. From Nicephorus I onward the forefinger 
is extended and points at the emperor's head in a curious and quite characteristic gesture 
which has already been discussed (above, p. 114). 

(2) Patriarchal cross. In the ninth century this is held as a symbol of authority by 
only two rulers, Theophilus on some of his soUdi and foUes (Pis. xxii.2-3, 5; xxiii.13) 
and Thecia on solidi of Michael HI (PI. xxvin.l). The way in which the cross is held, 
with the clnmsy gesture of the pointing finger, shows that it has simply been substituted 
for the cross potent of Theophilus' predecessors and had no real existence. In the tenth 
century a patriarchal cross is quite commonly held by two figures, as will be seen below, 
and in the eleventh it reappears as a symbol held by a single emperor, a long one by 
Romanus III on his miliaresion (PI. Lvii.3) and a short one, held against his shoulder as 
a scepter, by Romanus IV on his one-third miliaresion (PI. Lxv.7). In the two last cases 
the treatment differs completely from that of the cross scepters held by other emperors 
of the period, so that, as under Theophilus and Theodora, the patriarchal cross must be 
regarded as notional in character. 

(3) Early cross scepters. In the eighth and ninth centuries the use of the cross scepter 
extends from the reign of Irene to that of Basil I. It is always held in the ruler's left 
hand, resting against his left shoulder, and was particularly favored for empresses and 
junior colleagues, although not confined to them. Rulers holding it normally wear the 
loros. The cross scepter of this period is designed as a single object, not as a cross attached 
to a shaft, as it was to be in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Although such an object 
was a normal part of the imperial regalia, its form in the eighth and ninth centuries, at 
least on the coins, suggests that it was a symbol of authority and not intended as a tangible 
object. It occurs on coins of the following reigns: 

Constantine VI, held by Irene. SoUdus (Pis. xiii-xiv.1-3); foUis (PI, xiv,S-7) 

Irene, held by herself. Solidus (PI. xv.l); foUis (PI, xv,2) 

Michael I, held by Theophylact. Solidus (PI. xvii.l) 

Michael II, held by himself. Solidus, on reverse (PI. XX.1); follis, on obverse (PI. xx.7) 
Michael II, held by Theophilus. Solidus (PI. xx.2) 

Theophilus, held by himself. Solidus (PI. xxii.l); fremissis (PI. xxn.6) 

Theophilus, held by Constantine. Solidus (PI. xxn.2) 

Theophilus, held by Michael (III). Solidus (PI. xxii.5); tremissis (PI. XXli.7) 

Michael III, held by Theodora. Solidus (PL xxviii.l) 

Basil I, held by Eudocia. Solidus (PI. xxx.3) 

The cross is sometimes carelessly designed, with no shaft connecting the holder's hand 
and the point at which the upper part of the scepter touches his shoulder (e.g.. 
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PI. XXII. la, 2). Presumably the die-sinker did not wish to spoil the pattern ol the loros 
which he had already completed, and was indifferent to the fact that the omission made 
nonsense of the design. 

(4) Later scepters (tenth and eleventh centuries). The scepters shown on tenth- and 
eleventh<entury coins, mainly solidi. are unquestionably intended to represent real 
objects, and in many cas e s have their parallels in mosaics and miniatures of the period. 
The types that occur are set out in Table 15. 

The plain cross scepter (A) differs from its eighth- and ninth-century predecessors 
in that the cross is shown as an object distinct from the shaft, to the end of which it was 
fitted. The cross is normally slightly pattde, with a pellet just beyond the end of each arm 
representing a circular ornament which would be attached to it by wiring or soldering 
The treasury of the Cathedral of Tonmai possesses what Ls believed to be such a cross, 
though it is without terminal ornaments.It is ol gold, inset with large crystals and 
colored semi-precious stones en cabocbon, and the edges are bordered with large pearls 
strung on wire and held in place by small rings set between them. There are additional, 

the bottom is a dowel for fixing it to a stafi, but its rather small siae—it is 14.4 cm. high 
and 11 cm. broad within the pearl border—makes an original use as a processional cross 
unlikely, it would, on the other hand, be exactly the right size for a scepter. Since it is 
certainly B3rzantine in origin and because, from the richness and character of its decora- 

in regarding it as the head ol a Byzantine imperial scepter which found its way to Flander.s 
as part of the plunder of the Fourth Crusade. The object corresponds exactly to the 

and empress, "after putting on their loroi and being crowned by the praepositi, take in 
their right hands the akakia and in their left the golden crosses ornamented with precious 
stones and pearls.Lipinsky assigned the cross to the seventh century, but Ros.s’5 
dating of it to the tenth century seems more likely. 

The cross scepter in these centuries is shown very dearly on Class 1 ol the folles of 
Nicephoros II (PI. xu.7), on Class III of the histamena of Constantine IX (PI. Lviii.3), 
and on Class I of the histamena of Nicephoros III (PI. Lxix.l). A long cross of the same 
type is held by Michael VI on his tetartera (PI. lxii.2) and by Constantine IX, 
Michael VII, and Nicephoros 111 on their miliaresia (Pis. ux,7, lxvii.7, ixix.7). 
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TABLE 15 

Imperial Scepters (Tenth and Eleventh Centuries) 


• 4 ** 


A 





E 


A more elaborate scepter, with a leaved cross (B), occurs only once on the coinage 
before 1081, onhistamena of Class 1 of Constantine IX (PI. LViii.l), where it is affixed to 
the top of an elaborate knobbed scepter. Similar scepters are known from other monu¬ 
ments. A scepter of this type is held by Maria of Alania, wife of Michael VII, on the 
contemporary enamel showing their coronation which forms part of the Khakhuli triptych 
at Tbilisi.*'* 

A plain knobbed scepter (C) occurs on the coinage only twice, in both cases being held 

stones. On Zoe’s pattern tetarteron (PI. Lvin.2) the empress holds in her left hand one 
having nine knobs, three large ones separated by two pairs of three smaller ones. Eudocia 
Macrcmbolitissa holds a similar one on her hlstamena of 1067 (PI. lxv.1). Here there are 
only five knobs, all of equal size, but this may be a consequence of the tiny scale on which 
an object held by a standing figure must be depicted. Zoe and Theodora hold similar 
knobbed scepters—or rather, in this case, long staves with knobs spaced widely apart— 
on two of the enamels of the crown of Constantine Monomachus at Budapest.*" A more 
elaborately knobbed scepter (D) is borne by Theodora on her tetartera (PI. LXII,2), 
Finally, a trifid scepter (E) occurs three times on the coins, on the pattern histamenon 
and miliaresion of Zoe (PI. LViit.l andp. 728) and on one of Constantine IX's tetartera 
(PI. LIX.5), but it is known from other rnomiments. Something very similar is borne by 
Eudocia Ingerina, wife of Basil I, in one of the miniatures in B.N. MS giec 510, folio B, 
though there the upper part is shown as an actual flower.*'” Trifld scepters with the three 
ends separate are borne by some ol the archai^els on the Limburg Reliquary,*" and 
by the Doge Ordelaffo FaJier on an enamel on the Pala d'Oio at San Marco.*** 

Ibid.. PI. J2a, c, ’ ’ 

Wessel! op. cil., PI. 22b.^ ^ 
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(f) Objects Held by Tam Figures 

Two figures holding imperial insignia, whether they are half-length (busts), seated, 
or standing, had occurred fairly frequently on the coinage from the fifth century onward. 
Usually, before the ninth century, the insignia are held separately, whether they are the 
same (two akakias, two crosses potent) or different. Under the Macedomans and their 
successors the fashion changes, and we often find two figures holding jointly a long cross, 
a labarum, or some similar object, either one by his left hand and the other by his right, 
or, more rarely, with one figure stretching his hand across his body so that the same 
hand is employed by both. 

While it is, broadly speaking, true to say that this type of design is characteristic of 
the Macedonian dynasty, a few earlier cases occur. They start in the sixth century, when 
the copper coins of Antioch show the seated figures of Justin II and Sophia holding between 
them a globus surmounted by a long cross (DOC, I, Pis. ivi-lvii). There is then a long 
gap to Justinian 11 and Tiberius (DOC, II, Pis. xlih-xliv), another to Leo Ill. whose 
foUes and half folles of Class 3 show him and Constantine V holding a cross potent 
(PI. iv.36-7), and yet another to Basil I, whose solidi ol Class I show him and Constantine 
holding a patriarchal cross (PI. xxx.2), while on the folles ol Gasses 1 and 2 the same two 
sovere^ns support a labarum (Pis- xxx-xxxi.ft-O}. Thereafter the practice becomes 
normal. We find it under Leo VI, Constantine VII, Nicephorus II, Basil I, Michael IV 
(Thessalonican histamenon), Zoe and Theodora, Theodora, Constantine X, Romanus IV, 
and Michael VII, the second figure being usually that ol the heir to the throne but some¬ 
times the empress, or very rarely the Virgin or a saint. The objects held are normally a 
patriarchal cross, sometimes on a globus, or a labarum, A simple cross, either alone or 
on a globe, is very rare. There seems to have been no rule determining the choice of 
object, once the fashion had come into being, any more than there was one laying down 
by which hand an object should be held- Nor, despite opinion to the contrary, does the 
position of the two co-emperors' hands on the object seem to be of any consequence. 

(4) Portraiture**^ 

There are lew representations of emperors on coins of the eighth to the eleventh 
centuries which can be regarded as characterized portraits; the vast majority are 
conventional imperial effigies. Although the details of the face and even its shape alter 
somewhat over the centuries—the face of Nicephorus II could not be mistaken for that 
of Constantine V—we cannot assume that any of them was intended as a likeness of 
the person depicted. Differences in appearance are the result of changed iconographical 
conventions, and each sovereign is normally indistinguishable from his successor or 
predecessor. Even in a long reign no attempt is made to allow for the passage of time; 
there is nothing to compare with even the rough sequence of types that is found under 

«* See Wroth, Ixxxvi-xcvii, and, on seventh-century coin porttaiture, JPOC, II. 88-94 There is 
in S, Lambros, Bvtovrivuv dvroicpaTdpuv {AC^ns, 1930). 



Heraclius 


Constans 


he died in 1025, but he looks the same age on his earliest coins as on his latest ones. An 
exception to this immobility might be made when a sovereign came to the throne as a 
child, but even then there was no attempt made to depict his real age or likeness. Con¬ 
stantine V is shown on his father’s coins first as an infant, with soft, rounded cheeks, 
then as a boy, and finally as a young man; on coins of his own reign he acquires a beard 
and mustache,*** but in none of these changes is there the slightest element of characteriza¬ 
tion. The same is true of the passage from the small, standing figure of Constantine VII 
on some of his early solid! to the larger figure on his later ones. 

The few examples of characterized coin portraiture that occur are limited to the 
Macedonian period. The Isaurian and Amorian coins, though neatly designed and carefully 
struck, ate ol almost uiuelieved monotony, with modellii^ reduced to a minimum. Wroth 
suggested that some of the coins of Leo III m^ht be likenesses, but the ones which he 
had in mind are those of Leontius, where some degree of characterized portraiture may 
be admitted. Faces are conventionally described as "beardless" or "bearded," according 
to whether they are those of a junior or a senior emperor, but the presence or absence 
of a short mustache is often a better guide to status, since the “beard" is usually no 
more than a thickening of the line around the lower part of the face. Changes in portrait 
style are so slight that coins of Leo III have long been assigned to Leo V, though the 
two emperors lived nearly a century apart. Tlie hair in Ihb period is normally combed 
straight down on either side of the head, ending in bunched-up curls at the level of the 

curiously cat-like appearance (e.g.. PI. vi-72). The designs of Italian and Sicilian issues 
are indeed both eccentric and highly stylized, evolving according to rhythms of their 
own and giving rise to portraits which must often have been far removed from true 
likenesses. Sometimes the hair on either side ol Theophilus' head is thickened into a 
kind of mask-like frame (PI. XXVi.2S), while on other issues he and his two successors 
are represented with elongated, emaciated faces and sunken cheeks (Pis. xxvi.26. 

















special issues or never got beyond the stage of specially prepared patterns, so that 
extraordinary discrepancies can eidst within the coinage of a single emperor. The rare 
portrait solidi of Leo VI (PI. xxxiv.l) are followed by this emperor’s quite conventional 
standing figure on the joint coinage of himself and Constantine VII (PI. xxxiv.2), while 
the portrait coins of Constantine VIZ (PI. xxxvi,12-13) are followed by an equally 
undistinguished coinage of himself in association with Romanus II (PI. xxxvii.14-15). 
It is true that all the solidi of Romanus Il’ssole reign (PI. XL. 1-2) are true portrait coins, 
but they arethemselves exceptional issues of the highest rarity. It is difficult to understand 
why these art-loving emperors of the tenth century did not attempt to give their portrait 
issues a wider circulation; a shortage of sufficiently skilled die-sinkers—or perhaps their 
use on other projects—may be the explanation. The creation ol these coinages isevidently 
bound up with the novel profusion of coin patterns from this period,*®’ for while not all 
of the paltems are of a "portrait” character they all in one way or another breakaway 
from the accepted conventions governing coin design. 

The portrait coins of Leo the Wise show him as an elderly man—he cannot actually 
have been more than forty—with a lor^ nose, widely staring eyes, almost straight hair 
falling on either side of his face to the level of his shoulders, and a short beard and 
drooping mustache.*®* Wroth doubted the "portrait" element, since he believed that 
the coin was struck at about the date of 1,/eo's accession, i.e., when he was only about 
twenty years old, but it can well be up to twenty years later. Even so. it is a surprisingly 
old face for a person who was only forty-six when he died. Constantine VITs portrait is 
similar, though the costume is different; he wears a modified loros instead of a modified 
chlaroys, and his crown has pendilia while that of Leo has not. This portrait is also 
surprisingly old, since Constantine must have been under lorty when the coin was struck. 
That the two emperors resembled each other requires no comment, since they were father 
and son. Constantine VII’s portrait strikingly resembles that of him on an ivory at 
Moscow.*’® Romanus ITs coins also show him with a characterized portrait, still with a 
strong family likeness though with shorter hair and beard, as one would expect in a much 


younger man. 

Romanus I shows the same diversity of portraiture as Constantine Vll. On most ol 
his coins (PI. xxxvi.4fl.) he is quite characterless, and though his folles (PI- xxxviii.25) 
show a much heavier face, with broader chin, than the gold, so that one would be inclined 
to regard it as a portrait, some of his patterns give one pause. His pattern miliaresion 
(PI. xxxvii.lfj shows a square face, with smaU mouth, low forehead, and long bifurcate 
beard, a feature which appears also, though less clearly, on a pattern solidus at Berlin 


































charaetei. When a ceremonial solidus was issued under Theodosius II to celebrate the 
marriage of his daughter Licinia Eudoxia with Valentinian III, the bride and groom 
were shown standing with the figure of Theodosius between them, blessir^ their union. 
When similar solidi were struck to celebrate the marri^e of Pulcheria to Marcian and of 
Ariadne to Anastasius I there was no senior emperor available, and a standing figure of 
Christ, which had normally fiUed this role in marriage ornaments, was substituted lor 
it. In neither case does the figure ol Christ form the main type, and the scene in which 
he is represented is on the reverse of the coin. A bust of Christ as main type was introduced 
by Justinian II, first as a majestic and venerable bearded face with long hair, subsequently 
the young and slightly bearded face of what is now commonly called the Syrian type of 
Christ. Justinian ITs immediate successors returned to the customary varieties of the 
cross as the reverse types of their gold, and with the coming of Iconociasm in the 720's 
any representation of the Savior on the coins was definitely excluded. 

The first success of the Iconodules in 787 had no effect on coin types, but after their 
final victory in 843 Theodora revived the type struck under Justinian I. with a bust of 
the boarded Christ. Basil I replaced this by a seated image, which in various forms 
dominated the gold coinage for the next eighty years and caused the solidi to be called 
sefizaia, from 060005, rrivlos, "throne.'’"’ Constantine VII in 945 abandoned the figure 
of the enthroned Christ in favor of a facing bust, differing in a number of respects from 
that of Justinian II and Basil I. This type dominated the gold coinage till 1028, after 
which a seated Christ and a bust ol Christ are equally common. The standing Christ is 
rare, no doubt because a single standing figure is not well suited to the shape of a coin 

The bacl^round to these representations of Christ must be sought in the decoration 
or redecoration of the churches and other buildings of the capital in the years that followed 
the end ol Iconociasm. This was, it is clear, a fairly slow process. Few of the actual mosaics 
or frescoes of this period have survived, and we know of them, and that in a very sketchy 
and incomplete fashion, from literary sources that for the most part do not describe in 
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Our evidence lor Michael Ill's reign is Iragmentary. The mosaic ol the standing Christ 
in the ChalkS, the Vestibule ol the Imperial Palace, is known Irom an insaiption to have 
been completed before 847i‘*® the seated Christ and other figures in the Chrysotriclinos 
belong to the decade 856/66 the completion of the decoration of the Church of Our Lady 
of the Pharos in the Palace, with a figure of the Virgin orans in the apse and one of Christ 
in the summit of the dome, was celebrated by the Patriarch Photius in 864;”* and the 
great image of the Virgin in the apse of Saint Sophia, which still exists in a relatively 
complete state, vras inaugurated in 867,*** The VUa Basilii gives a long list ol works 
carried out under Basil I; repairs to Saint Sophia, with another image of the Virgin 
between the Apostles Peter and Paul; repairs to a dozen other churches in the city and 
the building of new ones; endless further edifices and adornments in the Palace, with 
mosaics of the Emperor and his family,*“ and inciuding the construction of yet another 
church, appropriately known as the Nea,**‘ From Leo VI we have somewhat obscure 
descriptions of the decorations of further buildings, notably those of a church in the 
monastery founded by the Patriarch Anthony II Kauleas (ob, 901)*“ and another built 
by Leo's father-in-law Stylianus Zaoutzes,‘“ while Constantine VII was in due course 
to occupy himself with the redecoration of the throne room and the dining room of the 
Palace and with the provision of liturgical vessels and harkings for Saint Sophia,**’ 
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Artists of the mid-ninth century were faced with the problem of finding appropriate 
models for religious themes. In a few cases the pre-Iconoclastic icons had not been 
destroyed but whitewashed or plastered over, so that cleaning and repair would be all 
that was required. The use of icons in earlier times, however, had been somewhat limited, 
and it is likely that the inspiration for the new decorations required by churches, officials, 
and private persons would normally have had to come from miniatures, ivories, and 
smaller works of art- In the cases of Christ and the Virgin there was little uncertainly 
as to how they should be represented, and the evidence of coins is on such points as 
relevant as, and usually better dated than, that of other forms of art. 

On coin representations of Christ in this period the head is directly facing but the 
hair is slightly asymmetrical, being longer on Christ’s left side and flowing down to the 
shoulders. There is often a stray lock of hair in the center of the forehead. The mustache 
and beard arc normally short, but on one type the beard is longer and pointed, reaching 
the level of the upper hem of the tunic. There is normally a cross nimbus, the arms of 
the cross being at first narrow and sometimes decorated with one, two, or three pellets, 
but from the reign of Basil II onward they are usually broad and decorated with a great 
variety of des^ns which were partly ornaments and partly privy marks. Occasionally 
the nimbus is absent and a simple cross is shown behind the head, as it had been on the 
bust of Christ on solidi of Justinian II. The usual costume, most easily seen where Christ 

wide sleeves, and a lor^, loose cloak over the shoulders (himation, iycmoi', also called 
pallium), which is pulled across the body at the waist. When represented in color in 
mosaics and wall-paintings, the himation is usually blue and the tunic either blue or 
purple. When Christ holds a book this is, on the coins, invariably shown as closed,**® 
and the cover is decorated, originally with nine or twelve pellets but later with such 
designs as a central pellet and four pellets in the comers, a central pellet in a circle and 
pear-shaped objects in the corners, etc. On coins with the Pantocrator bust the book 
has always a border of small pellets that is not usually found in the other designs. 

A classification into types must take account primarily of the way in which Christ is 
depicted and secondarily of the position of his hands, one making a gesture of speech or 
benediction and the other holding a Gospel Book or more rarely a scroll. The basic division 
depends on whether there is a bust or a lull-length figure, and in the latter case whether 
it is shown standing or seated, and, if seated, whether on a backless or a lyre-backed 
throne. Christ’s right hand may be (a) stretched out to his right, free of the folds of his 
cloak and above the level ol his shoulder, (b) held to his right in what is usually termed 
the "sling” of his cloak, or {c) raised in front of his body, and in each of these positions 
several different gestures are possible. The book may be (a) clasped against the body 
with the open hand, the thumb and forefir^r usually separated from the other fingers, 
(b) held by the hand at the top or by the spine, or (c) supported from beneath, usually 
with the hand concealed in a fold of the cloak. These features might theoretically be 

but where it is shown opeo, as at CelalO aod Monreale, it is usually at the teat "I am the Light of 

the World" (John 8:12). 







. in such cases must have been thought of as representing the upper parts 

ol standing figures. But where the Gospel Book is clasped to the breast with an outspread 
hand covering most of its surface, it can be argued that no more than a bust was ever 


We have here to do, in fact, with the so-called "Pantocralor " image, devised in the 
post-iconoclastic era to fill the summit of the dome**' and forming in this position one 
of the most characteristic features of Byzantine churches (e.g., the Holy Apostles at 
Thessalonica, Daphni, Arta, the Kariye Camii and Fetiye Camii at Istanbul), though 
sometimes placed in the apse where a dome is absent (CefalCi, Monreale). This image was 
thought of as representing Christ leaning forward—the "clasping" gesture would thus 
be wholly appropriate—so that he could look down into the church, which with its 
decorations and congregation symbolized the cosmos which he had created and over 
which he exercised rule.'** The occasion for the first use of such an image at Con- 
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stantinople*** is disputed, for Mango has pointed out“* that, although images ot Christ 
are known to have tilled the upper part of the domes of the churches of the Pharos and 
the Kauleas monastery, the first case in which we are expressly told of one being “without 
the lower part of the body," and so a bust or a half-length figure, is that of the church of 
Stylianos Zaoutzes. There was in a dome in the South Gallery at Saint Sophia"* what 
may be a transitional type, one in which Christ clasps the book with his left hand but 
without the thumb and fingers being widely separated, as in the later stylized gesture, 
and holds his right hand in front of his body and not to his side in the sling of his cloak. 
Mango would date this to the late ninth or early tenth century, and there is certainly 

with the stylized gesture of the left hand and the right hand extended in the sling of the 
cloak to fill more of the space of the dome. The typical Pantocrator bust would in fact 
have come about as the result ol a series of adaptations, intended to bring out more 
clearly the concepts of overseeing and rule, instead ol having been a novel creation of 
the mid-ninth century. 

The right hand, however placed, is customarily described as making a gesture of 
benediction, but whether this was in all eases intended may be doubted. The gesture 
of blessing derived from what in classical times was simply one of speech,"* and one 
recent scholar has preferred to retain this term even when describing busts or standing 
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i of the eleventh century prove that at least two types were modeled 
e Christ Antiphonetes and the Virgin Blachernitissa, and identificattons 
-- period can be made with varying degrees of certainty. That similar 
to the ninth century cannot be demonstrated from the written 
highly probable that they did, and indeed that they persisted into a 
Id be natural that the artists who produced the sketches from which 
feed should base these on either old and venerated icons or newly 
which the sovereigrt was responsible or which he was known to venerate. 


gestures and the arrangement of the body would have been leas susceptible to variation 
at the artists' whims. There is a good deal of stylistic change bidween the ninth and the 
eleventh centuries. If one compares the facing busts on the solid! of Michael III 
(PI. xxvm,2-3),Con5tantineVII (Pl.xxxvii.13}, and Constantine IX (PI. ux.4), occurring 
at one hundred year intervals, one can see how different artistic canons affected the 
treatment of very similar designs. Even over short periods a die-sinker might be influenced 
by what he had done before. The seated Christ of Alexander (Table 16, Type Ic) is a 
revival of that of Basil I (Type la) but still retains some elements of that of Leo VI 
(Type Ib), which had come between them. Since coin types are for the most part datable 
within fairly narrow limits, their careful study should throw much light on the chronology 
of other works of art- 


Coin representations of Christ can most conveniently be treated as forming nine types. 
Nos. I-III being those showh^ a seated Christ, No. IV a standing Christ, and Nos. V-IX 
busts of Christ; they are set out in Table 16. This arrangement is based on obvious external 
features and does not take account of the crisscrossing of individual features between 


types. It might appear simpler to have numbered the main types separately as I-III 
and treated everything further as sub-divisions of these, but this would have involved a 
complicated pattern of sub-headings. Since the scheme includes only coin types used 
prior to 1081, not taking account of later coins or of other forms of art. there seems little 
objection to an arrangement valid only within a particular context. The main features 
of the types can be set out summarily as follows: 

I. Christ seated on a lyre-backed throne 
II, Christ seated on a square-backed throne 
III. Christ seated on a backless throne 


IV. Christ standing or three-quarter length 

V. Bi»t of Christ, book held from beneath, hand in front turned toward book 
V/VIII. Bust of Christ, hand in front turned toward book, book clasped to body 

VI. Bust of Christ, book held from beneath, hand horizontal and turned inward 
toward body 

VII. Bust of Christ, book held from beneath, hand in sling of cloak 
VIII. Bust of Christ, book clasped to breast 
IX. Bust of Christ holding scroll 
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I. Chrnt seaUi on a lyre-backed throne 
(Table 16, la-Id) 

This forms the dominant early type, appearing in both a very primitive and a highly 
sophisticated fonn, with transitional ones in between. The first variety is used under 
Basil I and Constantine VII, the second by Leo VI, the third by ,41exander, and the 
fourth under Romanus I and Constantine VII, In 945 seated types were discarded 
alt<^ether in favor of busts, but in 1042 Type Id was revived for Class 1 of Constantine IX's 
histamena. It was continued on those of his Class 11, and used again for Gass II of those 
of Constantine X. 

(a) Right arm extended, throne simple. Table 16, la 
Basil 1. SoUdus, Classes I and II (PI. xxx.1-2) 

Constantine VII. Solidus, Classes II-IV, VII (PI. xxxvi.2-4.7) 

This form of the seated Christ was introduced on the first solidus type of Basil I, i.e., 
in or soon after 867. Leo VI replaced it by variety (b), and when Alexander abandoned 
Leo's type it was in favor of one closely related to (a) but not identical with it. Variety 
(a) was reestablished in 914 for the solidi of Constantine and Zoe, and then retained, with 
no more than a break for the "ChalkS” type of Romanus' coronation issue and for the 
first appearance of Type Ib, till 931. It then disappears for good. 

Variety (a) is crude and unprepossessing in appearance. The throne is square in section 
and both it and the small lyre-shaped back are virtually without decoration. Like most 
later seated types it is not intended to be completely frontal, but to be seen as from 
Christ’s left; this explains why the two sides of the throne do not match each other and 
why Christ’s right foot is shown more or less in profile, while hb left foot is seen from 
the front. Christ’s head is much too large in proportion to his body, his left leg is thrust 
forward like a thick, upright pillar, and his right leg is stretched out and covered with 
badly designed folds of tunic; his right hand is raised outward in a curiously clumsy 
gesture of benediction; the Gospel Book on his left knee has a sloping instead of a square 
top, and the hand holding it is not shown. The inscription accompanying the type is 
-HhS XPS R6X RCINANTIHM followed by a star. 

This particular version of the seated Christ can best be identified with the great mosaic 
which decorated the conch of the apse above the imperial throne in the Chiysotriclinos, 
the "golden pavilion" which in the ninth and tenth centuries formed the heart of the 
Great Palace and in which many of its most impressive ceremonies took place."’ The 
original mosaic had been destroyed by the Iconoclasts and was restored by Michael III. 
The date of the redecoration of the Chrysotriclinos is given by a commemorative epigram 
preserved in the Palatine Anthology, and since it mentions Michael only, and neither 

pleted between 856 and 866."“ The epigram refers to "the image of Christ, set up again 

AnShoiegia Peiatina, i. 106-7 {ed. P. Waltz, Anthoiogie grecque, 1 (Faria, 14281, 41-2: trans. 
derAnthologieGreoqae,"i)>M«lion, 2(1925), 320-3, and, loi a possible dating tTTeSS. H. Gr«goire. 











as showing Christ enthroned.^** The emperor was accustomed to stand briefly before it 
in prayer when about to leave the Palace and after returning on the occasion of solemn 
processions, and always the seated emperor below it would seem to represent the great 
enthroned representation of the heavenly ruler above his head. Beyond this we know 
nothing definite, though since the emperor's throne had a lyre-shaped back it is reasonable 
to suppose that that of Christ would have been similar in form. 

There are several grounds for identifying the coin type with the icon. Bellinger, who 
first suggested it, pointed out that the remarkable uniformity of the coin type, and its 
retention even after a much superior design for a seated Christ had been introduced under 
Leo VI. can best be explained on the supposition that an esj^ecially important icon was 
involved-*** The coin design was introduced at a date just alter the completion of the 
mosaic and at a time when relatively few of the great religious monuments of the capital 
can have been restored and become available as models. •*’ The close association of the 
mosaic with the imperial office would render it particularly suitable as a coin type, and 
its artistic inferiority, as compared with subsequent representations of a seated Christ, 
is explicable on the ground that it was the earliest to be made. It is also possible that 
the clumsy gesture of Christ's right hand, his abnormally large head, and the sloping top 
to the Gospel Book resulted from the die-sinker's difficulty in transferring to a plane 
surface the details and proportions of an image depicted on a curved one,*** though other 
explanations of the gesture are possible.*** The disappearance of the image from the coins 
in the 930's might be due to Constantine VII's redecoration of the Chrysotriclinos**' 
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having modified the appearance of the icon These, however, are speculations; the main 
issue is the identity of the coin type with the icon of the Chrysotriclinos, and this seems 
to me in the highest degree likely. 

(b) Right arm in sling of cloak, hand outward, throne decorated. Table 16, Ib 
Leo VI. SoUdus, Class II {Pi. xxxiv.2) 

This design marks a great improvement over Type la. Though the head is still too 
large, the perspective of the legs and the folds of the clothing are carefully worked out, 
the throne is decorated with finials at the upper corners and with pellets on the sides, 
seat, and legs, the cushion is furnished with terminal buttons, the fingers of Christ’s 
left hand are shown as they hold the book by its spine, and the gesture of Christ’s right 
hand, though still odd, is at least less so than with (a). The design clearly reproduces a 
different icon, presumably one completed in Leo Vi’s own reign. 

It is natural to compare the design of the coin with that of the mosaic in the narthex 
of Saint Sophia, showing Christ seated on a lyre-backed throne with a bearded figure, 
generally believed to represent Leo VI, crouching at his feet The throne of the mosaic 
and that of Leo’s coin are in fact much alike, with the same finials at the upper comers, 
but the pose of Christ is too different for the identity to be admitted. The Christ of the 
mosaic is fully facing, instead of being half-facing as on the coin, so that the arrangement 
of the legs and of the folds of the clothing in front are quite different. A die-sinker could 
not have made the adaptations that such a change implies. Further, while Christ’s left 
hand holds the book in the same way in both designs, his right hand in the mosaic is 
held in front of his body and turned toward the spectator in the customary gesture of 
benediction. The resemblance between the thrones proves nothing, for the pattern of 
such an object would be more or less common property; if is the pose and gesture of 
Christ that prevent us from identifying the two designs.*** 

I am myself very doubtful whether the throne of the narthex mosaic could date from 
the same period as that of Basil's coins. Further, while the throne would be acceptable 
for Leo Vi’s reign, the figure of Christ corresponds much better to that of Type (d) below 
than to that of Type (b). This would imply that the kneeling emperor in the mosaic is 
Constantine VII. Such an identification would be acceptable on grounds of likeness, but 


*** Talbot Rice, Tbg Art cf Byzantium. PI. 93. The basic publication is that of T, t3’hittomorc. The 
tionson the Narthex Mosaic in St. Sophia at Istanbii!,” DOP, 21 (1968), 151-66. Against Whittcmorc’s 
Kaiser des Mosaikbildes uber Jem Haupleingang der Sophienkirche cu Konstantinopel," Oriear 
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Professor Mango has pointed out to me that it runs up against the difficulty that one 
would expect so conspicuous a mosaic to represent a major benefactor of the church, 
and Constantine VII is not recorded as havir^ contributed on the required scale to its 
decoration It can also be quite fairly objected that coins are not necessarily typical of 
the best art of any period, and that the circumstances of the immediate post-iconoclastic 
era must have involved the use of workmen differing greatly in their abilities. If indeed 
the much more sophisticated seated Christ in the southwest room in Saint Sophia"® is 
really of the late ninth century, as seems possible, the impediments to making the narthex 
mosaic contemporary with Basil I's coinswould vanish, though the iconographic objections 
to identifying the two images would still remain. 

(c) Right arm extended, throne decorated. Table 16, Ic 
Alexander, Solidus (PI, xxxv,2j 

This design, confined to the rate solid! of Alexander, probably corresponds to no 
particular icon at all. It is, to ah intents and purposes, a reversion to Type la of Basil’s 
reign, but the die-cutter retained some of the decorations (finials and pellets on the throne, 
buttons on the cushion) which he had been accustomed to putting on his dies under Leo, 
The cause of the reversion to the earlier type was presumably Alexander’s general wish 
to undo anything that his brother had done, even if it meant reintroducing a thoroughly 
unsatisfactory design on the coins, 

(d) Right arm in sUng of cloak, hand inward. Table 16, Id 

Romanus I or Constantine VII. Solidus, Classes VIU (Roraanus I), X, XIV 

(Pis. XXXVI.8,10; xxxvii.14) 

Constantine IX. Histamenon, Classes I, II (Pi. Lvni.1-2) 

Constantine X. Histamenon, Class II (PI. lxiv.2) 

This is by far the best representation of a Christ seated on a lyre-backed throne. The 
Savior’s head is for the first time properly proportioned, with short beard and expressive 
eyes, and the details of the throne, body, and clothing are carefully delineated. The whole 
impression is one of delicacy and refinement. It could conceivably represent an artist’s 
redrawing of the Leo VI design, but the different gesture of the right hand, coupled with 
the fact that the design could be so exactly reproduced on the coins of two other Con¬ 
stantines over a hundred years later, suggests that it represents an icon completed in 
the 920 ’s and still known in the eleventh century. The details of the face and the general 
proportions are very close to those of the narthex mosaic, and the bearded emperor is 
not unlike the representation of Constantine VII on his portrait coins. But the position 
of Christ’s knees and feet ate different, as is the gesture of his right hand, which makes 
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it improbable that there is any direct relationship between the two. It is worth noting, 
however, that this variety of coin design is the only one that the narthex mosaic at all 
resembles. 


II. Chill lealei on a iquare-backed throne, hands variously placed 
(Table 16. Ila-IIc) 

This form of a seated Christ appears on a number of eleventh-century coin series, 
which represent several different designs. 

(a) Christ turned slightly to right, right hand in sling of cloak, book held by upper edge. 
Table 16, Ila 

Romanus III. Histamenon (PI. LVi.l) 

Constantine X. Histamenon. Class I (PI. LXiii.l) 

These show slightly different f^tircs, with minor variations in the shape of the face, 
the finials and other decorations of the throne, etc. I am inclined to think that different 
models were involved. 

(b) Similar, but the book is held by the spine. Table 16, lib 
Anonymous FoUes, Class D (PI. lx) 

Michael VII. Histamenon, Class I (PI. Lxvi.l) 

Nicephorus III. Histamenon, Class II (PI. LXIX.2) 

These differ most noticeably from the preceding group in the way in which the book 
is held, and the throne is differently designed. The histamenon of Nicephorus III and 
the Anonymous Follis, which is that shown as !Ib in the table, have a simpler design 
than the histamenon of Michael VII, the throne having a dotted instead of a linear top 
and only lines of dots to mark its sides The basic design in all three cases seems to be 
the same. 


(c) Christ fully facing, right hand in front of body and turned toward the book, which 
is held by spine. Table 16, lie 

Eudocia. Histamenon (PI. Lxv.l) 

A fully facing seated Christ is unusual on the coins. The tunic falls almost S5Tnmetrically 
over the knees, the left knee and leg not being drawn back in the usual way, and the 
feet, which rest on a cushion with rounded edges instead of on a footstool, are both shown 

(d) Christ apparently fully facing, throne broader and lower (? without cushion), right 
hand in sling of cloak, details of book obscure 

Anonymous Foiles, Class M (PI. LXVin.M.l) 

This design differs from that of the three others in its general appearance, but none 
of the very poorly preserved specimens of Class M with square-backed throne that I have 
seen, nor the slightly better one illustrated by Sabatier (PI. Lix.l), shows the details 
clearly. 
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III. Chrtsl seated m backUss throne {Hyperagatkos) 

(Table IS, III) 

Six mid eleventh-century issues oi coin, close together in date, show a third variety 
of the seated Christ. They are as follows: 

(1) Michael IV. Hislamenon ol Thessalonica (PI. Lviii.2) 

(2, 3) Isaac I, Histamenon, Classes I and II (PI. Lxm.1-2) 

(4) Anonymous FoUes, Class F (PI. 1X1) 

(5} Michael VII. One-third miliaresion (PI. lxvii.U) 

(6) Nicephorus III. Histamenon, Class HI (PI. lxix.3] 

They are very uniform in their details. All of them show Christ seated upon a cushion 
on a low, backless throne, his right arm extended to the side in a gesture of speech or 
blessing, with two fingers raised, the middle one touching the thumb, and the hand facing 
outward as if directed toward a figure on the left. A Gospel Book with decorated cover, 
held by its spine, rests on his knee. The details of the tunic and cloak, the loose sleeve 
of the former sagging below the upper arm and the latter pulled across the waist and 
hanging over Christ's left arm, are very clear. The coins of Michael IV and Isaac have 
the traditional inscription +lhS XPS RCX RCSNANTIHM; the silver and copper coins 
and the histamena of Nicephorus III have iC ^ without anything further. 

A mosaic showing Christ seated on a backless throne between Zoe and Constantine IX— 
it was originally Romanus Ill—was uncovered by Whittemore in the south gallery of 
Saint Sophia.’™ Eiespite the close coincidence of date between its construction and the 
first appearance on a coin of Christ seated on such a throne, the coin design cannot have 
been directly copied from the mosaic, since this shows Christ's hand in front of his body, 
upright and turned toward the spectator, with the third finger crossing over and touching 
the thumb in the traditional gesture of blessing. The des^n of a seated Christ with raised 
hand, as on the coin, goes back to classical representations of a seated philosopher in 
the midst of his pupils.’™ An early fourteenth-century mosaic, labeled ■|[ii(ro05] X[pi(rr6s] 
4 CrTTEpoyiiSos. in the apse of the chapel of Michael Glabas in the church of St. Mary 
Pammakaristos (Fetiye Camii) at Istanbul, shows precisely this design. The details are 
identical in almost every respect, the only difference being that in the mosaic Christ 
grasps the Gospel Book by the top edge instead of by the spine.*™ It is convenient to 
call the type hyperagaikos, though this epithet does not seem to be otherwise attested. 
The coins make it dear that the type goes back as far as the mid-eleventh century, and 
since it starts quite suddenly under Michael IV and then recurs several times in an identical 
form it seems likely that its model was a recently completed mosaic. This may perhaps 
have been in the great church which Michael built in honor of the Anargyroi, the "money- 


(1951), 205-33, and, on the gesture of teaching, H. P. L'Orange, Keisem pi HimmeUfone^Oiio, 
1949). ISO. with illustrations. 
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less" physician-saints Cosmas and Damian, who worked without fee. It was one of the 
chief Constantinopolitan constructions of the 1030's, and it was in it that Michael IV put 
off the cares of the world and became a monk just before his death.*’® Our meager sources, 
hosvever, give no information regarding the mosaics of the church. 

IV. Christ Standing 
(Table 16, IVa-IVc) 

Three distinct representations of a standing Christ*’* occur, one in the early tenth 
century and the other two in the middle of the eleventh. On all three the Gospel Book is 
supported Irom beneath, Christ's left hand being concealed beneath his cloak. The first, 
which has a plain cross behind the head and no nimbus, shows Christ crowning the Emperor 
Romanus I, and I believe it to be an adaptation of the Christ of Chalkd. The second shows 
Christ’s right hand, which is turned inward toward the book, in the sling of his cloak. 
The third, a three-quarter length instead of a full-length figure, has Christ's right hand 
held in front of the body, upright, in a gesture of benediction, with the palm turned 
toward the spectator but only the third finger bent across to touch the thumb. It 
represents an icon known by the title of Antiphonetes. 

(a) Christ of Chalke (?]. Table 16, IVa 

This figiue, found only on rare solidi of Romanus I struck on the occasion of his 
coronation (PI. xxxvi.5-6) differs from the two later ones in several respects. In the 
first place, it can scarcely represent with exactness another work of art, since it has had 
to be adapted to both the purpose of a crowning and the flan of the coin. The r^ht hand 
is raised to touch the crown on Romanus' head, giving it a position that it is unlikely 
to have had in its model, and the lelt foot and lower part of the cloak have had to be 
drawn back because of the edge of the coin. There is a cross behind Christ's head, without 
a nimbus. The size of the head in relation to the body and the clumsy rendering of the 
folds of drapery on both sides of the body, especially where it hangs down in columnar 
fashion below the hand supporting the book, show that it must represent one of the early 
images of Christ made soon after the end of fconoclasm. The face and head, in fact, 
resemble very closely that of Type la of the seated Christ, as does the treatment of the 
drapery. 

A case can be made for identifying it with the standing Christ in the Chalkd, despite 
the fact that later images labelled O XAAKHTHC are ebser to Type !Vb. The Christ in 
the Chalkl, one of the most venerated icons in the city, had as a result of its position in 
the vestibule ol the Palace a very close "imperial" connection. Its history, and what 

Psellus, CS-on., iv. 31, 52-5 (eU. Renauld, I. 71-2, 83-5). Cl H. Janln, La giographu 
III £« ,! Us manaslirss (Paris, 1953), 296-300. 
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can Ije discovered regarding its appearance, have been worked out by Mango.*” The 
pre-Iconodastic image, destroyed in 726/7 or 730, was replaced under Irene by a 
detachable icon, in turn removed by Leo V in 814 alter stones had been thrown at it by 
soldiers, allegedly at imperial instigation. The new image was a mosaic showing a standing 
figure, accompanied by a long poem composed by the Patriarch Methodius. The text 
of this, preserved in two twelfth-century manuscripts, allows us to date the icon between 
843, the year when images were restored, and 847, that of Methodius' death. The icon 
has of course long since disappeared, but the epithet OXAAKHTHC is lound accompanying 
standing figures of Christ in a number of late Byzantine illustrations; a thirteenth- 
century medallion formerly in the Photiades Pacha collection and now in the Hermitage, 
some coins and seals of John III Vatatzes, a seal of John Panteclines at Dumbarton Oaks, 
the Deesis mosaic in the narthex of the Kariye Carnii.*” These concur in showing a 
nimbate figure standing on a souppedion, and all but the Deesis mosaic show a book 
held in Christ’s left hand. The gestures of the right hand, however, vary: two of the 
V'atatres coins and seals show the hand drawn out to Christ's right side in the sling of 
the cloak, the medallion and the seal of John Pantechnes show it raised in front of the 
body in a gesture of benediction,*” and the Deesis mosaic shows it also in front of the 
body but held horizontally and turned inward in a different fashion. The implication 
would seem to be that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the epithet Chalkites 
had come to he applied to any standing figure of Christ, however variable the details 
might be. 

These later representations all differ from the image of Christ on Romanus I’s solid! 
in their showing Christ with a full nimbus, instead of a cross behind his head, as well 
as in the gesture of the right hand. The last detail is irrelevant, since it has clearly been 
modified on the coin, and the importance of the former may be queried. The general 
appearance of the representations labelled Chalkites have more in common with that 
on eleventh-century coins described as Type IVb below than they have with Type IVa. 
But the "cross behind head” feature is also that of the bust of Christ on the solid! of 
Michael III, which are early in date, and the large head and columnar drapery link up 
with similar elements on the coins of Basil 1 and point to the Romanus I image as 
representing an early icon. The identification with the Chalks icon seems to me at least 
very probable, though in the present state of our knowledge obviously incapable of 
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(b) Christ with right hand in sUng ol cloak. Table 16, IVb 
Theodora. Histamenon (PI. Lxn.l) 

Constantine X and Eudocia. Follis, Class 2 (PI. LXiv.8) 

The design on these two coins is identical, but on the foUis the head is rather larger 
and more prominent than it is on the histamenon. Christ is shown standing on a square 
souppedion, his feet apart and the left one slightly to the rear, so that the figure is not 
vertical but leans slightly to its left, both to support the weight of the book and to balance 
the right arm, which is extended outward in the sling of the cloak. The right hand is 
curled inward, but the details of the fingers are not shown. The face looks directly at 
the spectator, and the beard, which is short, is shown as a series of curls close to the face. 
The IjOspel Book is ornamented with a simple quincunx (M), and there is a single pellet 
in each arm of the nimbus cross. The histamenon has the traditional inscription +lhS 
XPS Rex R€<iNANTIHm, the letters being very small and badly formed. The follis ha.s 
€MMA NOVHA, with 1^ 5ce in the field. 

The identity of the two images, typically mid-eleventh century in style and occurring 
on coins of different metals in different reigns so close together, makes it probable that 
they represent some recently completed standing figure of Chrbt, but I have no suggestion 
to make regardii^ its identity. It corresponds very closely to some of those later labelled 
as ChalkUes. 

(c) Christ Antiphonetes. Table 16, IVc 
Zoe. Pattern histamenon (PI, Lvin.l) 

Anonymous FoUes, Class C (PI. lx) 

Nicephoros III. Follis (PI. Lxx.9) 

A standing figure of Christ which is notably different from the others occurs on these 
three mid eleventh-century coins. 

The figure is shown three-quarter length, down to the knee, and the elbows are held 
close to the sides. Themost striking feature is the form taken by the gesture of benediction. 
The right hand emerges from the fold of the cloak, which hangs down from the forearm, 
and is held upright, the palm turned toward fhe spectator, with the third finger bent 
across the palm to touch the thumb, leaving the first, second, and fourth fingers upright. 
This contrasts with the gesture normally found at this period, where the fourth as well 
as the third finger is bent toward the thumb even when it does not actually touch it. 
The Gospel Book rests on Christ’s left atm and is held by its lower, inner comer, the hand 
which grasps it emerging from the fold of the cloak. The details of the book vary; on the 
pattern histamenon and the Anonymous Follis they areH, on the iolles of Nicephoros III 
they are The figure on the model histamenon is placed between IC and XC and ac¬ 
companied by fhe inscription, on either side, O |] AN || T || I — tp || (i) I1 NH |{ T ||. On 
the Iolles of Class C there is once again IC )!£, but this time it is accompanied by 
-l-eMMANOVHA. Coins of Nicephoros III have fC 1^, no inscription, and two stars in 
the field. 

The identity of this representation raises no problem. It is the Christ ’Avri^covriTTis 
in the church of the Virgin in the Chalcoprateia, an icon which received its title 
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("guaiantee”) from a legend about how it was used as surety for a loan by a merchant 
in the time of HeracUus.*" Its detailed appearance is known to us from an eleventh- 
century mosaic, now destroyed, on one of the eastern piers in the church of the Dormition 
at Nicaea.*'^ It was labelled in the same way as Zoe’s coin pattern, and likewise showed 
Christ's arm close to his side, the palm facing the spectator, the book held by its lower 
foredge, and almost identical folds of the cloak. The icon in the Chalcoprateia was an 
object of particular devotion for the Empress Zoe, who had a copy of it made that allowed 
her to foretell the future,**' and who founded a church in its honor where she was 
subsequently buried.*** The copy at Nicaea probably dated from the late 1060's or early 
1070's. The church of the Dormition was seriously damaged in 1065 by an earthquake, 
and the mosaics in the narthex were restored, as we know from an inscription, by the 
patrician and grand betairiarch Nicephotus, who had received the church from the Emperor 
Constantine X.*** 

The use of this type on the Anonymous Folles of Class C is important both for the 
dating of this class and for providing an imdeniable connection between one of the types 
and an icon favored by a particular individual. Miss Thompson had already assigned 
Qass C to the reign of Michael IV, or rather, since she gave Class D to Constantine IX, 
to the group of reigns-Michael IV (1034-41), Michael V (1041-2), Zoe and Theodora 
(1042)—spanned by the effective career of Zoe. This attribution is confirmed by the 
identification of the type of Christ with that of the icon specially venerated by that 
empress- Wliether its use started in 1034 is of course impossible to say. Coins of Class C 
are too common to be dated simply to 1041-2, and we cannot even be sure if the pattern 
nomisma should be assigned to Zoe’s idgn with Michael V (1041-2) or to the brief weeks 
of that with Theodora (1042). It is in any case likely that the use of the type on the folles 
antedated that on the pattern histamenon. 

There is no obvious explanation for the revival of this rare type on the folles of 
Nicephorus III, The Nicephorus responsible for the mosaics in the church of the Dormition 
at Nicaea presumably had a special veneration for the icon, since he chose this relatively 
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unimportant design for a prominent position. Nicephorus was too common a name for 
one to lay much emphasis on this alone, but if Nicephorus Botaniates had a family 
connection with Nicaea it would explain how the same icon type came to be used both 
in the church and on his coinage and why the city was the first place of importance that 
he occupied in his rise to power. 


V. Bust of Christ, book held from beneath, right hand in front turned tmnard book 
(Table 16, Va-Vf) 


Tliis is the earliest type of bust to appear on the coins, and varieties of it continued 
to be used down to the eleventh century, though by that time it was tending to be replaced 
by the Pantocrator series. The common features of the type are the gesture ol the right 
hand and the way ol holding the book. Otherwise it covers a wide variety of styles and 
clearly involves a number of separate models of very different dates. 

(a) ''Classical’’ type. Table 16, Va 

Justinian II. Coins of first reign (DOC, II, Pis. xxxvi-xxxvm) 

of this volume, it is as well to include them for the sake of completeness. The "classical" 
features of the first type have been discussed by Breckenridge and Kitsinger, and there 
is no need to go over the ground again.“* I believe, however, that while the features ol 
the heavily bearded Christ may go back ultimately to the Phidian Zeus at Olympia, 
the way in which the book is held shows that Breckenridge went astray in trying to relate 
it to the seated Christ in the Chrysotriclinos. The book differs in its details from one coin 
to another, notably in the number ol pellets crowded onto the cover, but there is never 
any trace, on coins of Justinian II, of a hand holding it. The reason must be that it was 
thought of as being supported from below in the fold of the cloak. It follows from this 
that the figure of which it was envisaged as forming the upper part must have been 
standing and not seated, and so cannot have been the Christ of the Chrysotriclinos. 

(b) "Syrian’’ type- Table 16, Vb 

Justinian II. Coins of second reign, (DOC. II. PI. xliii.1-7) 

This youthful bust of Christ, of the so^alled "Syrian" type, has the gesture of the 
right hand and the way ol holding the book in common with (a), but has curly hair and 

No. 144 (New York, I9i% 46fi.; E. Kitr^er, "Some Reflections on Portrmtuie in Byzantine Act," 
Melanges C. Osiragotsky. (Belgrade, 1963), 190-3. There is an admirable analysis ol the features of 
this type by M. Chataidakis, "An Encaustic Icon ol Christ at Sinai,"-Irt RufWin, 49 (1967). 197-208, 
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is almost beardless Since it does not appear again on the coins, it need not be discussed 
further here. 

(c} Revived "classical" type. Table 16, Vc 

Michael III- Solidus, Classes II-III; Seraissis, Class III (PL xxviii.2-4) 

This requires no comment, as it is simply a copy of (a), apparently made directly from 
a coin of Justinian II used as a model. The departure from the "classical" features of the 
prototype is very marked. The change which was to lake place over the next hall century 
can be seen by comparing this with the much more refined bust of the same type on a 
seal, illustrated by Grabar,“‘ of the early part of the reign of Constantine VII. 

(d) Head with short beard, cross projecting beyond nimbus. Table 16, Vd 

Romanus I and Constantine VII. Pattern solidus, Qass IX (PI. xxxvi.9) 

The only specimen known of this coin is in such poor condition that few details can 
be made out. There are traces of a nimbus close to the head, however, which justify its 
being made into a distinct class. 

(e) Head with curly beard, cross behind head. Table 16, Ve 

Michael VII. Follis (PI. lxvii.14-15) 

The poor condition of most specimens makes it difficult to make out the detaib of the 
design, but it is characterized by a short, curly beard and very long and narrow cross- 
arms reaching to the very edge of the coin. The gesture of the hand in front of the body 
is clear. The book is usually decorated with -IS, the outer pear-shaped ornaments some¬ 
times joining the outer edges of the book. The book is supported from beneath, no hand 
being shown. 

(f) Head with long beard. Table 16, No. Vf 

(1) Theodora. Tetarleron (PI. LXii.2) 

(2) Constantine X. Follis, Oass 2 (PI. LXIV.9) 

(3) Michael VII. Histamenon, Class II (PI. Lxvi.2) 

(4) ? Anonymous Folles, Class L (PI. ixvni.L) 

(5) > Anonymous Folles, Class N (PI. lxx.N) 

This bust ol Christ, with long, pointed beard, is quite distinct from ail the others, and 
since the gesture of the hand that accomijanies it is the same on Nos. 1-3, it seems likely 
that a definite icon was intended. The designs of the nimbus cross and the book cover 
vary, but these trivial differences do not outweigh the similarities, which include the fact 
that the fold of the robe around the hand supporting the book is shown. The mosaics in 
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Saint Sophia at Kiev, which date from the middle of the eleventh century, include a bust 
of Christ having a long beard almost identical with thb, but there is a cross behind his 
head instead of a nimbus and the gesture of the right hand is that of Christ Antiphonetes.*” 

It is probable that No. 4 belongs to this group, for the gesture of the right hand and 
apparently the length of beard correspond to those of Nos. 1-3 on the only specimen I 
have been abie to examine, but since neither the design of the book nor the way it is 
held is clear one cannot be sure. The attribution is less certain for No. 5, of which only 
one badly preserved specimen has been available for study. The gesture of the right hand 
and the position of the book are what one would expect, but the book is abnormally 
small and Christ's beard seems to be short, not long. Class N may well represent a badly 
designed version of Type Vf, spoiled by provincial workmanship. 

V/VIII. Bust of Christ with kmg btari, book clasped to body 
Michael IV. Histamenon (PI. LViI.l) 

This unusual variety combines the characteristic elements of two types that ate other¬ 
wise distinct, the portraiture and the gesture of Christ’s right band being that of Type V, 
the design of the book cover and the way in which the book is held being borrowed from 
Type VIII. The design may well represent a specific icon, but we have no clue to its 
identity. 

VI. Bust of Christ, hand turned toward body 
(Table 16, VI) 

Romanus II. SoUdus, Class II (PI. xt.2) 

This bust shows Christ with short, straight beard, holding the book from beneath 
with his left hand wrapped in a fold of his robe, and havii^ his right hand horizontal 
and turned inward toward his body, with the second and third fingers curled over to 
touch his thumb. This is the only occurrence ol such a gesture on the coins. Although 
in other forms of art it is common for saints, it is fairly rare for Christ, though it does 
occur, e g., on the mosaic bust ol Christ above the entrance to the narthex at Hosios 
Lucas.“• The gesture on the coin is so distinctive that it seems likely to have behind it 
some particular icon. Unfortunately the local tradition that Romanus II was the founder 
of Hosios Lucas seems to be a myth,*" and in any case the mosaics there date from the 
eleventh century. 

‘B V. K. Laiaiov, Meraiki Set>‘ Kinskei (Moscow, 19«0), H. 23. 

^^aSqJs du eouimiU de en ploeide (Paris, 1889), 44-5. The gesture ol Christ in tte Deesis 

dates the monastery from the reign of Constantine IX (£. O. Stikas, To OiaoOoiinOv XpoirixOv 
Moeiir'OeiavAovKO XuaiSos. BipXioeiiaT) -rtir ie 'ASi^wn;’AfotooXoyucnt'Eraipsias, 65 [Athens, 1970). 13). 
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VII. Bust of Christ, book Held front beneath, hand in sling of cloak 

These types are related only in their gestures. The second, which forms one of the 
major Christ-types of the late tenth and eleventh centuries, dearly represents a different 
icon from the first. 

(a) No nimbus, hand protrudes from sling 
Alexander. Pattern solidus (PI. xxxv.l) 

This variety occurs only once, and the corroded surface of the only known spedmen 
makes it impossible to say whether Christ wears a short beard, as one would expect, or 
whether he is beardless, as he seems to be on the coin. The duinsy rendering of the book 
links it with the seated Christ types of the same period (la-Ic) and the standi:^ Christ 
of Romanus I (Type IVa). 

(b) Usual nimbus cross, hand within sling or slightly protruding from it 
(l)-(3) Anonymous Folks, Gasses A, B, E (Pis. xlviii-lv, lxi, lxviii) 

(4) Constantine IX. Histamenon, Class IVb; Tetarteron. Classes I, II (PI. lix.4-51 

(5) Romanus IV, Two-thirds miUaresion (PI. LXV.6) 

(6) Michael VII. One-third millaresion. Class II (PI. lxvii.13) 

(7) Nicephorus III. Histamenon. Class I; Tetarteron, Classes I, II (PI. lxix.1, 4, 5) 

This group is characterized by the curly beard of Christ and by the sling of the doak, 

which is stretched unusually far out, so that it makes a series of horizontal lines across 
the body. On smaller coins the fold of clothing beneath the book is not always present. 
The fingers of the right hand are shown on some coins as projecting above the edge of 
the doak and on others as bent inward so as to iollow it, but the model seems to have 
been the same in all cases. There is great variety in the ornaments of the cross and the 
book, but this is largely a consequence of their use as privy marks and has nothing to 
do with the basic design. The bust on Romanus IV’s idles (PI. i.xv.8), without nimbus, is 

VIII. Bust of Christ Pantocraior. book clasped to breast 

Five varieties of this type occur on the coins. They may be characterized as follows: 

(a) Beard straight, no pellets on center of book cover 

ConstanUne VII alone. Solidus, Classes XI (pattern), XII, XIII (PI. xxxvi.n-13) 
Constantine VII and Romanus II. Solidus, Class XV (PI, XXXVII.15) 

Romanus II. Solidus, Class I (PI. xl.1) 

(b) Beard curly, normally no pellet on center of book cover 
Nicephorus II. Sohdus, all classes (PI. XLi.1-5) 

John Zimisces. Solidus, ail classes (PI. xlii.1-6) 

(c) Beard curly, normally one pellet on center of book cover- 
Basil II. Solidus, all classes (Pis. XLiii-XLV.I-15) 

(d) Beard curly, one or two pellets on center of book cover 
Constantine VIII. Histamenon and tetarteron, all classes (PI. lvi.1-4) 

Constantine IX. Histamenon, Classes III, IVa; Tetarteron, Class I (Pis. Lvm- 
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Michael VI. Histamenon (PL Lxn.l) 

Isaac I. Tetarteron; Two-thiids miliaresion (PI. i.xiii.3-4) 

(e) Beard curly, cross without nimbus behind head 
Anonymous FoUes, Class J (PL Lxviii.j) 

Varieties (a>-(c) are very dose to each other stylistically, the main change being the 
redesigning of Chrbt’s beard under Nicephorus II. Varieties (d) and (e), in addition to 
differing from the earlier coins in the design of the book cover, are notable for the great 
fluidity in the lines of the costume and the way in which these are emphasized by the 
treatment of the hand. Variety (e), with ornamented cross and no nimbus behind Christ’s 
head, really forms a separate type, but since the book is held in the typical gesture of 
Type VIII it is most conveniently placed here. The same gesture is linked with features 
otherwise assodated with Type V on the coin described above as forming Type V/VIII. 

This is the so-caQed “Pantocrator" type, one of the best known and most characteristic 
representations of Chrbt in Byzantine art. Its origins have already been discussed.*” 
The fundamental gestures are always the same; the right hand stretched out to Chrbt’s 
right in the sling of the cloak*" and turned back toward the center—almost toward the 
book—in a gesture ol benediction; the left hand spread across the lower part of the book 
with the thumb pointing upward or even backward and the first and second fingers wide 
apart. Within the general formula there are many variations possible. Christ starts with 
a straight beard and later acquires a curly one; the position of the hand moves back 
from the foredge of the book toward the center of the cover, which acquires as its central 
decoration one or often two pellets, separated by the forefinger; the lines become fluid 
and decorative, emphasizing horizontal and flowing elements in the design. Basically, 
however, the type is the same, and it is difficult to say whether the changes in the coin 
designs result from the copying of a different icon or whether they are merely different 
artbts' ways of interpreting the same one. 

The peculiarities of the design, and notably the dbtortion ol the fingers, have been 
explained in various ways. Probably the most generally held opinion is that of the late 
Paul Underwood, who believed that the gestures were intended to emphasize the closeness 
ol the connection between Christ and the Gospel, the left hand clasping the book closely 
to his body and the right hand apparently directing its benediction toward it. A more 
fanciful explanation b that of P. Stephanou, who argued that its purpose was to surest 
the Godhead, with the fingers symbolizing the Unity and Trinity combined.*" A more 
likely explanation is that already suggested, which would cover both the outward thrust 
of the right hand in the fold of the cloak and the way in which the book is held. Just as 
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the placing of the hand in standing and seated figures was related to their general position, 
so with a figure initially conceived of as tending forward in order to oversee the world 
it would be natural that the book should be firmly clasped to the breast."’ 


IX. BttsI of Christ holding scroll, right hand in sling of cloak 
(Table 16, IXa) 

(a) Right hand inside sling of cloak 
Anonymous Folles, Class G (Pi. ixi.G) 

(b) Right hand projecting above cloak 
Nicephorus Bryennius. Follis (PI. lxx.2) 

The two varieties in which this type occurs are close to each other in date. Both have 
a bust with curly beard, but differ in the shape of the face—it is longer in variety (a) than 
in variety (b)—and in the gestures of the right hand. On Class G of the Anonymous Folles 
the hand remains within the edge of the cloak, its back following its outline, and at least 
three fingers turn inward and touch the thumb. Many of the coins of Nicephorus Bryennius 
are in poor condition and indistinct, but on one D.O. specimen the hand protrudes well 
above the cloak, and one can see the first and second fingers erect and the third and 
fourth bent over to touch the thumb. The identical gesture, also on a bust holding a 
scroll, occurs on an ivory in the Victoria and Albert Museum which has been ascribed, 
though doubtfully, to the ninth century."’ The two varieties are therefore best treated 
as distinct. 


D. OTHER REUGIOUS TYPES 

Representations oi the Virgin proliferate on the coinage from the fourth decade of 

So far as court and coinage were concerned this was probably influenced by the gradual 
abandonment of the Great Palace as the main imperial residence, for the move to 
Blachemae antedated the building of the palace there by Alexius Comnenus and brought 
the emperor into close contact with the main cult of the Virgin in the city. A prominent 
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role, however, was played by Bomanus III, belore whose time images of the Virgin had 
been used only five times on Ihecoinage:*** under Leo VI (Virgin orans), Constantine VII 
(pattern solidus with the Virgin Nikopoios), Nicephorus II and John (a bust of the Virgin 
side by side with that of the emperor), and Basil II (Virgin Nikopoios). Romanus III 
was the founder of the church and monastery of St. Mary Peribleptos and the discoverer 
of an old icon of the Virgin in the church of Blachemae. Said to have been found at 
Caperruum and brought to Constantinople in the reign of Leo I, it was kept in the 
monastery of Blachemae and revered as one of the chief treasures of the city.**’ 

Romanus’ coins show various aspects of his devotion: on the solidi, the standing 
Virgin crowning him, without any intervention of a Manus Dei, on the tetartera, the 
bust of the Virgin Nikopoios holding a medallion of Christ; on his silver coins, the standing 
figtire of the Virgin Hodegetria with the Infant Christ on her arm. Succeeding reigns saw 
the proliferation of such types and the appearance of many varieties: the Virgin orans 
may be shown standing, the Virgin with the bust of Christ sometimes has a nimbus and 
sometimes not, the Virgin standing beside the emperor may crown him or may hold a 
cross or iabarum, and so on. The image known as the Chalcoprateia or Hagiosoritissa, 
with the Virgin tumii^ half right and raising her hands in prayer, does not appear on 
coins till the twelfth century. A surprising feature is the total absence, in coins prior to 
the twelfth century, of a seated Virgin, so common in other forms of art. 

The costume of the Virgin is always the same; a long-sleeved tunic and a cloak known 
as a maphorion (pa^bpiov) or veil, which covered her head and fell to the level of her 
ankles. On forehead and shoulders the maphorion is decorated with a group of four pellets 
in the form of a cross (•(•). Theix use went back to very early times, and in the later Middle 
^es they were sometimes replaced by stars to which a variety of mystical meanings 

The representations of the Virgin form six groups: (a) bust of the Virgin orans with 
her hands raised in the classical gesture of prayer (Blachemilissa); (b) the same, but a 
standing figure; (c) bust of the Virgin orans with a medallion of Christ on her breast 
(Episkepsis): (d) bust of the Virgin holding a medallion of Christ (Nikopoios); (e) standing 
figure of the Virgin holdii^ the Infant Jesus (Hodegetria); and (f) the Virgin with the 
emperor, either two busts or two standing figures. The coins in general exhibit a certain 
hierarchy, for while images of Christ were apparently regarded as suitable for the full 
solidus or histamenon, those of the Virgin tend to be characteristic of either the tetarteron 
or the silver. The only exceptions to this rule are the solidi of Leo VI and of Zoe and 
Theodora with busts of the Virgin, the first explicable on the supposition that the rule 

Cf. J. Ebeisolt, SaKcluaires de Bytarut: recUtcits lur Us anciens Msors des igtises ie 
ConslanSinopU (Palis, 1921), 44-53, and N. H. Baynes. "The Finding o( the Virgin’s Robe," in his 
BysanlineSMdm and Other Essays (London, 1955), 240-7. 

byzantines," Ahton its XI, InternationaUn ByeantinisUnhengresses. Aftinehen, i9$S (Munich, 1960), 
254-66: G. Gaiavaris. "The Stars of the Virgin. An Ekphrasis ol an Ikon of the Mother of God," 
Eastern Chiershes Beview. 1 (1966/7), 364-9. 
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had not yet had time to become established, the second by the coin being one of two 
empresses. Otherwise histamena on which the Virgin is represented show her only in 
relation to the emperor, the obverse of such coins being occupied by representations of 
Christ, On copper coins likewise she occupies a position inferior to Christ and does not 
appear independently. Even within the silver coinage there is an element of hierarchical 
anangement, for her standing figure normally occurs only on full miliaresia and her bust 
on its fractions. The inscription is rarely anything more than MP ©S' (Mrl-rnp OeoO). 

The various types occur as follows: 

(a) B«s/ of the Virgin orans {Blachimitina). On a solidus of Leo VI (PI. xxxiv.l), on 
the pattern miliaresion of Zoe (p. 728), on tetartera of Michael VI (PI. Lxn.2) and Con¬ 
stantine X (PI. LXIV.3), on fractions of miUaresU of Constantine IX (PI. Lix.8), Theodora 
(PI. LXII.3), Michael VI (PI. lxii.3), Constantine X (PI. Lxiv.7i, Romamis IV (PI, lxv.7), 
Michael VII (PI. Lxvii.l2), Nicephorus III (PI. ixix.8), and Nicephorus Melissenus 
(PI. Lxx.l), and on Anonymous Folles of Class G (PI. LXi). Inscriptions are HIARIA on 
the coin of Leo VI and HRAAXCP NITICA (i.e., fj BhoxtpviTiooo) on the silver coins 
of Constantine IX, Theodora, and Michael VI. 

(b) Standing figure of ike Virgin orans. On miliaresia or frictions of Constantine IX 
(PI. lix.7), Constantine X (PI. lxiv.5-6), Michael VII (PI. lxvii.7), and Nicephorus III 
(PI. lxix.7), and a half-length figure on Class K of the Anonymous Folles (PI. lxviii). 

(c) Bust of (he Virgin orans rvUh medallion of Christ {Epishepsis). Occurs only once, on 
the histamenon of Zoe and Theodora (PI. lviii.1). 

(d) Bust of the Virgin Nikopoios, holding medallion of Christ. On the pattern solidus of 
Constantine vn (PI. xxxvi.l), theanonymousmiUaresion ascribedtoBasUII (PI. XLVII.19), 
on tetartera of Romanus III (PI. ivii.2), Eudocia (PI Lxv,2), Romanus IV (PI. lxv.3), 
and Michael VH (PI. lxvi.3-5), and on fractional silver of Romanus IV (PI. lxv.5) 
and Michael VII (PI. lxvii.8-9]. 

(e) Standing Virgin Hodegetria, holding the Infant Jesus. Only once, on the miliaresion 
of Romanus III (Pi. Lvu.3). 

Two ol these "iconic” types, as they may be called, since they show the Virgin apart 
from the emperor as a figure in her own right, raise no problems of identification. The 
others require discussion. 

The identity of Type (d) is known from its representation on a seal of the tenth or 
eleventh century, where it is accompanied by the legend H NIKOnOIOC, f| Nikottoi6s, 
"the Maker of Victory"; a rather later seal gives the alternative H KYPIUTICCA, 
f] Kvpicl>Ti(TCTo.*’* The icon itself was kept in a chapel in the Palace"* and like the 
Blachemitissa it sometimes accompanied the emperors on their campaigns.*’* The 
attributes of the two icons were somewhat different, for while the Blachemitissa was the 


op. «/„ II. 130. Na 51.' ' ' ' rep ( here e selbyKondakov. 

eOsT^ptov Ttjs NiKDTTCnov ©eorSsov. Cf. R. JaniD.Los iglisesetles monasiires (above, p. 160. note 473), 207. 



and pray for success.®** On the miliaresion of Romanus III it balances the standing 
figure of the emperor on the other face of the coin. It was presumably struck as he was 
leaving for hk unlucky Syrian campa^ of 1030, and the sentiment of the legend expresses 
his hopes for its happy outcome.**’ 

The remaining representations of the Virgin are more of a problem. It is reasonable 
to suppose that Types (a) and (b) represent the same icon, the die-sinker's choice between 
bust or standing figure depending mainly on the space available tor its reproduction.*** 
This icon was evidently quite difierent from Type (c), with its medallion ot Christ on the 
Virgin's breast not held there, as in Type (d), but intended to be understood symbolically 
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as typifying the Incarnation, with Christ in the Virgin's womb.*” On coins of three 
consecutive reigns a bust of the Virgin orans is labelled Blackenilissa. and in view of 
the official character of the coinage and the circumstances in which these coins were 
issued—the years 1055-57 would more or less correspond to the six-hundredth anniversary 
of the dedication of Blacheniae‘“—it is difficult to believe that it does not represent the 
great icon of the church, one ol the chief palladia of the city.*" This is reiniorced by the 
fact that an eleventh- or twelfth-century seal in the Archaeological Museum at Istanbul 
has a representation of Type (c), though with a standing figure, accompanied by the 
inscription H €niCK£TIC, Eirltncppis, "the Visit."*'* The earliest dated example of 
this type, so far as I am aware, is the histamenon of Zoe and Theodora of 1042,“'* but the 
icon existed at Blachernae as early as the tenth century, for the second part of the Book 
of Ceremonies describes the emperor's devotions before it.*" 

The natural interpretation of this evidence is that, as Ebersolt believed,*'* there were 
two icons of the Virgin at Blachernae of particular note, and that, although they may 
have been sometimes confused, and the name of one or the other casually applied to 
icons of difierent types, they were basically of the orans and the Episkepsis types, and 
that the former should properly be termed the Blachemitissa. This position has been 
violently contested by Janin and Grumel, Janin identifying the Blachemitissa with the 
Episkepsis type and Grumel doubting whether the evidence is adequate for identifying 
it at all.*" The matter has been greatly complicated by irrelevancies and questions to 
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which no cenain answer can be given—what was the icon of the Virgin and Child before 
which the mother of St. Stephen the Younger prayed in the early eighth century?**’ 
what was the icon discovered by Romanus HI during restoration work in 1031?***—but 
in my view the numismatic evidence lor the Blachemitissa being an icon of the craiis 
type is decisive, and the sphragbtic evidence is, if not decisive, at least strongly in favor 
of calling the other type the Episkepsis. 

There remain, of representations of the Virgin, those in which she is associated with 
the emperor. These ate quite varied in their general aspect: two busts holding a patriarchal 
cross (Niccphorus 11, PI. xii-4-5), two standing Inures holding a labarum (Theodora, 
PI. Lxn.l). a bust of the Virgin crowning the emperor, with a 3f«i«us Dei above (John 1, 
PI. Xl-li.1-6). a standing figure crowning the emperor (Romanus III, PI, Lvi.l; Con¬ 
stantine X, PI- LXtv,2), a three-quarter length figure crowning the emperor (Michael VI, 
PI. LXii.l). The details, however, are extremely uniform, and despite the stylistic variation 
ol the histamena of Romanus III it seems unlikely that any actual icon of the Virgin 
is intended. 

Only two saints, apart from the Virgin, appear on the coins during this period. One 
is St. Alexander, a fourth-century bishop of Constantinople, who is shown crowning 
the Emperor Alexander on the latter's solid! (PI. xxxv.2|. The saint is represented as 
an elderly bearded figure, wearing a long tunic and a cloak fastened in front with a 
circular brooch. The other is St. Michael on the rare Thessalonican histamenon of 
Michael IV (PI. LViii.2). The archangel is winged, bareheaded, and wears a long-sleeved 
tunic covered with a chlamys fastened at his right shoulder. 

A Manus Dei makes an unexpected appearance on a Rome solidus of ConstantineV 
and Leo IV (PI. xi.27), and is thereafter limited to the coins of three emperors, John 1, 
Basil II, and Michael IV in the late tenth and eleventh centuries. It was introduced by 
John Zimisces as an adjunct to the bust ol the Virgin crowning him on his solidi 
(PI. Xtll,l-6), in such a way that while she touches the emperor's crown with her right 
hand, to indicate that it is through her agency that the crown is conferred, the Manus Dei 
above the emperor's head reminds the spectator that it is on God that his oflice ultimately 
depends. A variant of this theme occurs on all the later solidi of Basil ITs reign (Classes 
III-VI; Pis. XLiv-XLv), when a suspended crown (without Manus Dei) is shown above 
the emperor’s head. The miniature in his Psalter,**’ in which a similar crown is held above 
his head by the outstretched hand of a small figure of Christ in the heavens, shows it 
to be intended as a crown of victory celebrating the emperor's successes in the Bulgarian 
wars. In the eleventh century, finally, a Manus Dei crowns Michael IV on both his 
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Constantinopoiitan and his Thessalonican histamena (Pis. lvii-lviii.1-2). The symbol 
then disappears until the reign ol Alexius I. 

The cross, as a main type and not as an element in crowns, scepters, and other insignia, 
plays a very minor role except on the silver coinage, which it dominates, and on the last 
issues of folles. On Eastern gold coins the regular use of the cross potent as reverse type 
ended in 720. It was briefly revived by Artavasdus (PI. vii.t, 4) and Nicephorus 1 (PI. xv.l) 
for their sole reigns, and a patriarchal cross on steps was used under similar circumstances 
by Theophilus (PI. xxii.l, 6). By the ninth century the old practice of differentiating 
between denominations by placing the cross on steps, globus, or base had been forgotten, 
so that the coins of Nicephorus and Theophilus have steps beneath the cross on all 
denominations. On Italian coins the use of the cross ended in the mid-eighth century 
(PI. xi.25-9, 45-9, 52). 

The reverence of the Iconoclasts for the cross as such is shown by their silver coinage, 
where a cross potent on steps was introduced by Leo III as its main type.‘“ It was carried 
on with no more than slight changes in the proportions of shaft, arms, and cross-ends 
for almost two centuries, through the reign of Leo VI. Alexander introduced a medallion 
of Christ at the intersection of the arms (PI. xxxv.3), and under Romanus I. Nicephorus II, 
and John I a medallion with the imperial bust occupied the same position. Wroth followed 
Schlumberger in comparing Ibis design to a reliquary cross, but Dedr holds that as used 
by Alexander it is better regarded as representing the crucified figure of Christ on the 
cross.®** Constantine V!I replaced the cross potent on the miliaresia of his later years 
by what in western heraldry would be termed a cross crosslet, i.e., a cross on which each 
of the three upper arms was ilseif a cross, and added a further cross (saltire) at the 
intersection. Whether the latter should be regarded as mere ornament, or whether it 
was intended to represent the initial of X(PICTOC) is impossible to say. Under Basil II 
further decoration of the cross became usual: a crescent beneath a globule is regularly 
placed on the shaft, and on Class IV several varieties of floral ornament appear on the base. 

In the eleventh century the cross ceased to be the normal type of the silver coinage, 
but from Class B of the Anonymous Folles onward it became important on the copper, 
at first with letters and later with symbols in the field. On Gass B (PI. LV) the reverse 
type is a plain cross on steps with IS XS bAS ILC bAS ILC in the field. On Class C (PI. lx) 
it is a cross with equal arms, jeweled and ornamented with globules on the ends, with 
(C ^ Nl KA in the angles. Under Romanus IV (Pi. ixv.8) the cross is like the last but 
no longer jeweled and with an X at the intersection; the letters in the angles are C R P A. 
On Class H (PI. Lxviii) there is a patriarchal cross with globules at the ends on a leaved 
base, on Gass I (PL lxviii) a plain cross with intersecting X and globules and pellets 
at the ends of the arms, again on a leaved base, and with crescents in the upper quarters. 








with terminal pellets and a crescent beneath, and on Class N (PI. lxx) a plain patriarchal 

The profusion of these designs, which so far as the coinage is concerned are for the most 
part new, is difficult to explain, for the veneration of the cross was not more evident than 
it had been at other periods. Presumably people were wearying of inscriptions in the 
field—they were to disappear almost entirely in the next century—and wished for 
something else. The cross on leaved base symboliaed the living "tree" on which Christ 
died, a motif well known in medieval art and literature.®** It is often found on Byzantine 
ivories and metal-work, a particularly beautiful example being that on the gold cover 
of a tenth-century reliquary in the Cathedral Treasury at Limburg an der Lahn.“* The 
crescent on Type J is perhaps related to that on the shaft of the cross of Basil ll's 
miliaresia, which recurs on later silver coins of the same type and even on tetartera (e.g., 
PI. Lxvi.5, of Michael VII), but no satisfactory explanation for it has yet been found.®*® 

(PI. Lviii.lb), on which the emperor's scepter ends with a leaved cross, suggests that 
there may be some connection between the two.*“ The globules at the ends of the arms 
play a considerable part in their iconography, decorated rosettes in this position are 
common on all smaller works of art, and the "round apples” at the ends of the arms 
on the great cross in the Forum at Constantinople are alluded to by writers of the time.®** 
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field—usually the emperor's name and title, both abbreviated—were introduced in Sicily 
under the Isaurians, but lasted only into the early ninth century and were then dropped, 
to be revived later under the Comnenids. The contents of the inscriptions were almost 
exclusively imperial and religious, the precatory element being in both cases much to 

The traditional late Roman formula for imperial inscriptions, the emperor's name 
preceded by DN and followed by PPAVC (or variant), last^ unchanged till almost the 
end of the seventh century. In the early eighth century these elements disappeared. 
DN, DNO, or simply 0 were still used by Leo II!, Artavasdus, and Constantine V, but 
after that they do not occur save in belated references to Leo III. PP AVC (i.e., Perfettms 
A«g«sfMs) had been replaced by the acclamation MVLTVS AN (i.e., MuUos Annas) on 
the coinage of Justinian II's second reign. The acclamation was common form, but its 
adoption on the coinage at this particular moment was not unrelated to the circumstances 
of the emperor’s restoration. Leo III used PAMVL to fill out the inscription accompanying 
his father's bust, but employed no similar formula himself, and his successors saw no 
reason to revive one. But for an accident in the mid-ninth century this m^ht well have 
meant the end of imperial Latin inscriptions on Byzantine coinage. The rare folles of 
866-7, however, issued in the name of Michael III and Basil, have the inscription 
mihAQ. IMP£f!AT(or) and bASILIHS R€X, intended to demonstrate that a knowledge of 
Latin still existed in the capital,**’ Thereafter AH^ in some form or another was used on 
much of the gold coinage for nearly a century, from the reign of Basil I to that of 
Nicephorus II. and the occasional spelling .,4 Mg«$/ and the use of the plural AMSS’ suggests 
that it was the Latin A Kg^ts^^ts rather than the Greek AOyouttos that the coin designers 
had in mind. 

DN as a preliminary formula had no replacement. From the eighth century onward 
inscriptions begin with the emperor’s name except when some precatory formula (e.g., 
"O Lord, preserve the Despot Romanus”) is involved. Sometimes this was all: the emperor’s 
name was sufficient. More usually some substitute for Augustus was employed: Sastlaws 
(either alone or as basileus Roinaion), iesfotss, auloeralor.^ Sabatier described a coin 
ol Nicephorus III with the title seiasfos, but it is more probably a seal.*** 

Themost important of these titles was pooihsfis. It had been the regular way of referring 
to the emperor, in literary usage and ordinary speech, from the later Roman Empire 
onward. It was formally incorporated in the imperial style by HeracUus, probably on 
his return from the Persian War in 629, lor it first appears in a novel ol that year, having 
not been employed in earlier official documents of the reign. A hundred years later it 
first appears on the coins, characteristically on the new miliaresia of Leo III, where the 
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emperor and his son are described as bASILIS, i. 

Leo IV's copper had presumably the same : 
it in a shortened form (bAS') on his gold. Then 
abbreviated or in full on all denominations an< 
emperor, the utyo? pooiAeiX, and to his junior t 
Romans," poKTiAsCis 'Pcoiiolcou, first appears on t 
applied to himself and his son Theophylact, and ti 
of this denomination. Though the title was not 

e seventh century, even in official documents—there can be no doubt 
hange in style on the coins was the consequence of Michael’s decision 
the imperial title of Charlemagne. It was Michael who came to terms 
embassy sent to Nicephorus in 311 and it was his ambassadors who in 



byiantm; Je despote, AEIIIOTHS,’' S£B. 17 (1S59), 52-89 (reprinted in 
uheni bytanliius [Berlin-Amsterdam, tMTj. 1.1-24), and C. Ostrogoisky, 
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coins for over a century, the junior emperor being regularly termed basiUus, but 
Nicephorus II and John I, while using titles such as aulocrator, augustus, or basiUus when 
appearing alone or in association with co-emperors, preferred to call themselves despot 
when invoking the help of the Viigin (SeOTOC' b'eH' DIChF’ -OeSP' or ICO i6CP’). 
In the eleventh century it seems to have been treated as completely interchangeable 
with the more formal titles, being used even as a convenient way of diflerentiating between 
emperors of the same name, so that Michael IV is termed basileus Romaian, or despotes 
at Thessalonica, and Michael VI aulocrator. 

The title aulocrator (aCrroKporruip) is relatively rare on the coinage. It was in normal 
usage applied more especially to the senior emperor, implying that the reality of power 
was in his hands alone. It is used in this sense of the accession of Heraclonas to supreme 
office in 641 and of Michael Ill’s overthrow of his mother in 856 and his decision to rule 
himself.®” It is not surprising that Alexander, who assumed it on his miliatesion, should 
have been the first of Byzantine emperors to do so; he had had to wait long enough for 
the reahty of power without making the pretense of sharing it with Constantine VII. But 
it never became common. It was used by Nicephorus II and John Zimisces, both of whom 
had a natural desire to underline the significance of their o<x;upancy of the imperial 
throne, and by Michael VI, who needed an alternative title to basileus and desfotes, but 
otherwise it does not occur in the period covered by this volume. 

Any of these titles, or the names of the emperors themselves, might be qualified in 
various ways, although there was no attempt to revive the practice of the early Empire 
in alluding to imperial triumphs {Germanicus, ParUiicus, etc.). Supplementary epithets 
first appear on coins of the eighth and ninth centuries, although a lew begin later. While 
many of them only repeat terms already customary in the language of the court and in 
official inscriptions, their use on coins had often a propagandist purpose directed toward 
the neighbors of the Empire. They are particularly characteristic of the miliaresia, partly 
because the inscriptions on these were longer and more legible than those on the gold, 
partly perhaps because they were more likely to circulate beyond the imperial frontiers 
in regions where the propagandist element in their inscriptions would have greater impact. 

The earliest of them was the "in God” (fit 0eou, later tv 06$), introduced by Leo III 
on his miliaresion (720), and later, from Leo VI to John I, "in Christ" (tv Xpioru), Such 
phrases occur only occasionally on the gold, but are quite characteristic of the silver. 
This points to a connection with the dirhem, whose inscription consists almost entirely 
of religious phrases, and was to be reflected later in the West, where the Carolingians. 
unlike their predecessors, were kings "by the grace of God ' and who under Charles the 
Bald introduced the phrase gratia Dei rex on their coins. 

The major innovations occurred in the ninth century. Theophilus on one of his types 
of miliaresion terms himself ’DHLOS XPISTH S PISTOS en AHCO bASiieH POITlAIOn, 
i.e., Souko? XpKTToO Kcil moTis 4v aCrT$ pocnksOs 'Pwiiaicov, "Servant of God and faithful, 
in Him emperor of the Romans." AoOkos Xpurrou had a remote predecessor in the semis 
Dei of Justinian ll's solidi and was to be used only sporadically, but ttujtos remained 

Nicephorus, «d. de Boor, p. 29 (aCrroKperrup Tfts ^cii>«ias dvayoecOrrci'HppKkiiosii the Logo- 
thete in Georgius Motsackus, Bonn ed., p. 823 (uOvoi aOroeperTopcI). 
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customary, especially on the silver. Leo VI added "pious" which continued 

in common if not invariable use throughout the tenth and eleventh centuries; it has an 
odd parallel in the pitts on silver deniers of Louis the Child (899-911) and perhaps provided 
its inspiration. It has been suggested that a CaroUr^ian connection of a difieient kind 
lay behind the appellation of u^yas ^joiksOs which occurs on miliaresia of Michael III, 
but it was more probably intended to difierentiate his status from that of Basil.*** A 
combination of piety and foreign policy lies behind the title il>p9o66|os, assumed on his 
silver coins by Michael VI and continued by Isaac I, which stoutly affirmed Byzantine 
orthodoxy in the face of Roman pretensions in the circumstances of the schism of 1054.*“ 
Three sovereigns in this period termed themselves Porphyrogenitus: Constantine VII, 
on his last issue of milia r esia, after having disposed of his unwanted colleagues of the 
Lecapenus family; Basil II, from an intelligible desire to emphasize his legitimacy and 
that of his brother Constantine after the virtual usurpations of Nicephorus II and John 
Zimisces; and finally the Empress Theodora, the last surviving representative of the 
Macedonian dynasty. 

A novelty introduced in the eleventh century, which continued to the end of the 
Byzantine Empire, is the use of family names on the coins. Their introduction was in part 
due to the need for distinguishing between different emperors of the same name, but it 
also reflects the new position achieved by the territorial aristocracy. The series begins 
with Constantine IX Monomachus (1042-55) and is thereafter almost continuous; Isaac I 
Comnenus (1057-9), Constantine X Ducas (1059-67), Romanus IV Diogenes (1067-71), 
Michael VII Ducas (1071-8), Nicephorus III Botaniates (1078-81), and even the pretender 
Nicephorus Melissenus (1080-1). The only gap is Michael VI (1056-7), whom Byzantine 
chroniclers always characterize by his nickname {StraiioHms) and whose family name 
{Bnngas) was scarcely distinguished enough to appear in the same company with the 
others. Constantine IX and Isaac I had used their family names only on the silver, but 
under their successors they appeared on the gold as well, though there was never any 
attempt to make their use obligatory and many issues bear the emperors’ personal names 
only. At a much earlier date family relationships had been emphasized by the Isaurians, 
in using ancestral effigies as coin types. Under Leo V the relationships between the 
persons involved were spelled out in detail. He had also been called A&ov 6 vto? on coins 
on which he had been associated with his father, and on solid! of Constantine VI Irene 
is given the title of wfiTrip oOyoOuTn. 

The emperor’s name is normally in the nominative case, and where several emperors 
are involved the usual practice is for the senior’s name to precede that of his junior 
colleague, the two being linked by the conjunction "and" (xai, written usually as S, C. 
or CC; see below, p. 189). Where the mutual status of colleagues was not clear, as was 
sometimes the case under the Macedonian dynasty, the political overtones impUed by 
the order of names were deliberately exploited. This was notably the case with the many 
permutations of formal relationship between Constantine VII and the members of the 
Lecapenus family,*" but there are other examples: Nicephorus II took precedence over 

•“ Below, p. 455. 

Below, p. 755. 

•■•Below, p. 5260. 
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Basil II and ignored the very existence of Constantine VIII (IllChF’ C6 bASIL' AVIS'). 
A sovereign was always free to omit the name of his colleague if he saw fit, as Leo VI 
ignored Alexander and Alexander in turn ignored Constantine VII. Where a number 
of imperial effigies are shown on the coins the names are sometimes arranged as labels 
above them, so that the order of precedence seems ot be changed: thus on the ''family” 
solidus of Theophilus the figures of Theda, Theophilus, and Theodora have above them 
respectively ©CK' — ©€0<ti — ©©’, and on coins of Eudocia (1067) her standing figure 
and those of her two sons are likewise identified (ITIIX — €VAK — KfdNS). 

Case endings other than the nominative occiu when they are appropriate. The acclama¬ 
tion MuUos Annas on coins of the early eighth century reijuired the dative, which explains 
the DNO (for Domino Nostro) on solidi of Leo II!, but that the implication was no longer 
understood is shown by such inscriptions as "D WICAHASOOS MHLC and "D lllChFOROS 
MILT^’. The earliest inscriptions on the miliaresia are in the vocative case (e.g., LEOfl 
S COnSTAnrine, ITIIXAHL S eeOFHLACre instead of KcowttovtIvos, ©soipbXaKTOs), since 
the coins were or^inally intended for ceremonial distributions and the inscriptions thought 
of in conjunction with some acclamation like the traditional "Thou conquerest,” which 
indeed appears at length on the folles of Theophilus (OCOFILfi AVIOVSTfi SV niCAS). 
The practice was not consistently followed, however, since on the miliaresia of Artavasdus 
and Nicephorus the names are in the nominative, and after Theophilus the practice was 
dropped, for by that date the ceremonial element in the coins had disappeared. Later, 
from the reign of Nicephorus Phocas onward, the imperial name is often preceded by a 
pious invocation alluding to the coin type ("O Mother of God, aid Nicephorus the 
Emperor,” ”0 Lord, aid Romanus the Emperor”), the appropriate case ending being used. 

The titles employed for empresses are Augusta (ACryoOcrra), Despoina (SStrtroiva), or 
Basilissa (fioCTiMoon) The last of these is rare, but was used by Irene during her sole 
reign (797-802), by Zoe and Theodora on their joint coinage, and by Eudocia Macrem- 
bolitissa on silver coins during the reign of Romanus IV (1067-71), when she was anxious 
to emphasize her authority as against that of her second husband. Augusta was the normal 
title; it was used by Irene as regent for Constantine VI, by Theodora when ruling in her 
own right (1055-6), and by Eudocia Macrembolitissa as wile of Constantine X. Despoina, 
the least precise title of the three, was used by Theodora as regent for Michael III. Some 
empresses, though their effigies appear on the coins, have no accompanying title at ail, 
such as Zoe. the regent of Constantine VII, and Maria, the wife of Nicephorus III. 

Brdhier, among other scholars, was struck by the long delay between the introduction 
of such titles as basUeus and autocraior in official usage and their first appearance on coins, 
and suggested that it was not simply a consequence of official conservatism but rather a 
desire to maintain a feature which was familiar outside the existing frontiers of the 
Empire. "Le gouvemement imperial a du comprendre quo sa monnaie pouvait fitre en 
Occident un instrument permanent de propagande. II lui 6tait done impossible d’aban- 
donner ces Idgendes traditionelles, sans avoir Fair de renoncer aux yeux des barbares 
d’Occident, i I'hiiitage qu’il pr6tendait tenir d6s Cesars de Tancienne Rome.” It was 
consequently the Iconoclasts, compelled by circumstance to abandon imperial interests 
in the West and concentrate on the East, who took the first decisive steps in the change¬ 
over from Latin to Greek. "Encore est-il bon d'observer queeette rupture fut progressive; 
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la rtforme s'appliqua d’abord aux motmaies d« bronze ou de cuivre; le mot pCKnJisus 
ne parut sur les monnaies d’or que sous Constantin VI et les derniires monnaies a Idgendes 
latines ne disparurent qu’au Xle sitele."®*’ This is to oversimplify the situation and in 
some measure to misunderstand it. The immobilization of types has often had commercial 
reasons behind it, more rarely political ones, and where coin inscriptions are concerned 
it is usually a matter of learned tradition, like that which kept Latin in general use on 
European coins up to the nineteenth century and in a lew countries causes it to persist 
today. I doubt that in the case of Byzantium we are justified in looking for any other 
reason (or the retention of Latin and of Roman titles into the eighth century. The practice 
of the mint was part of the conservative tradition of most governments, and we have 
no need to look for any subtle political reason behind it. Compare the persistence at 
Byzantium of the Latin acclamation TOiJuPhxos. vrncas, with the Norman-French 
phrase Le roi le ve»U, by which assent is given to a bill in the British Parliament today. 

Religious inscriptions, apart from the Ihsus Xristus Nica formula on the miliaresion 
and identifications of Christ and the Virgin, are few. Those like ix 9eou, which are parts 
of the imperial style, have been dealt with already. The others may be classed as follows: 

(1) Christ is sometimes identified simply as 1C (or IS X5), or IhStS XRISTOS 
(Michael HI), but the formula IhS XPS R€X ReiNANTIHm was introduced for the seated 
Christ under Basil I and thereafter accompanies most representations of Christ on the 
gold coinage down to the eleventh century and beyond. In its Greek form IhSHS XRISCHS 
bASILSH bASlLg (paoiXiOj pooihfuv) it is characteristic of Class A of the Anonymous 
FoUes. On Classes B-F it is contracted to (5 bASILfi bASiL. 

SfniTlANOVHA, which is later particularly characteristic of representations of the 
Infant Christ, the so-called Christ Emmanuel type, accompanies the bust of an adult 
Christ on Classes A-C of the Anonymous Folks and the folks of Constantine X and 
Eudocia. Only one icon of Christ is positively identified as such, the Antiphonetes 
(O ANTItPUNHT')- 

The formula IhSHS XRISIHS NICA, which in its Latin dress (Chrislus vineil) was to 
become one of the most important forms of liturgical acclamation,^®* was introduced on 
the miliaresion when this coin was created by Leo III, and remained in use, with few 
variants, down to the eleventh century. It can to some extent be regarded as a replacement 
of the old Viclona Augaslortm (or APGG) formula so characteristic of the coinage 
between the filth and the seventh centuries. It is used exceptionally on the gold ol the 
sole reigns of Artavasdus and of Nicephorus I to accompany a cross on steps, presumably 
because they saw no reason to revive the Vicioria Augg inscription traditionally associated 
with this but which had gone out of use (save in the West) in 720. and the wording of 
the new inscription was appropriate to a cross. Abbreviated as l5 XC N! KA it appears 
on Classes C. L, and N of the Anonymous Folks.**® 


‘•’•'L’origliiedesUtrfsimpfaiiua-' (above, p. 177, note 528). 175. 

tyorskip (Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1946). 

•“Cf. A. Frolow. "IC XC NIKA," BpimtliHes/avtca. 17 


(19S6), 
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When the aid of God was invoked the phrase used normally takes the form "0 Lord, 
aid ..as under Theophilus {CVRI6 bOHSH TO SO "DOVLO), Isaac I, Romanus IV, 
and Michael VII (KC ROH© ..., or KC R© ..but Romanus I uses the formula "Christ 
aid..." (X€bOH©ei...l. 

(2) The Virgin’s name appears as IhARlA on the solidus of l,eo VI, but subsequently 

she is always ©soO, abbreviated to MP ^ or M ©. One icon, the Blachemitissa, 

is mentioned by name on fractional miliatesia of Constanline IX, Theodora, and 
Michael VI. It may have been suggested by the specific reference to the Antiphonetes 
on the pattern histamenon of 2oe. 

When the aid of the Virgin is invoked, the usual formula is "0 Mother of God, aid ... 
©torbae ^ofi6si being abbreviated to ©K© ROH06I (or ROH© or RS; the spelling ©C€ 
occurs only on the anonymous miliaresion attributed to Basil II and Constantine VIII). 
In the eleventh century such invocations occur under almost every emperor from 
Romanus III onward. Etetails can be found in the Index of Inscriptions. 

Unusual and elaborate forms of invocation are limited to the pattern solidus of Con¬ 
stantine VII and Zoe, with VnSPAriA ©eOTOK© R' CYmpetyia ©5 ot6ke pofiSti). and to 
the ceremonial miliaresia of Basil II and Constantine VIII with MfiTtp ©eou BeSo^ooufiti 
6 els oi fkitilwv oC* drroTvyxduei and of Romanus III withlTcipOtve oeu iroXuaive 65 fXiTiKS 
itdvTci KaTop9oi, the emperors involved not being named in either of the last two cases. 

(3) Invocations of the Cross can involve the Conslantinian formula fo Totrrep vixo, 
which on the normal miliaresia of Basil II’s reign was associated with the emperors' 
names ('Eu toutco vikots BofflXsios koI KcavoTavTlvos). The same formula was used when 
the type and inscription were revived by Constantine X (for himself and Eudoda, KfON 
S CVAOKIA) and by Michael VIl (for himself and Maria of Alania, MIXAHA KAI MAPIA). 
On folles of three eleventh-century emperors, Romanus IV, Nicephorus III, and 
Xicephorus Bryennius, the cross (iToupo;) is invoked by its inil.ial (C = S-rewpi). 


F. epigraphy““ 

Three main changes took place in the epigraphy of the coins in the period covered by 
this volume. The first, the disappearance of specifically Latin letters and their replacement 
by Greek ones (® for F, A for L, P for R, etc.), was an incidental and rather belated 
consequence of the gradual substitution of Greek for Latin words in inscriptions. The 
second was the variation in size of the actual letters, which on the gold coins tended to 
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become minute and formless and on the copper, where inscriptions were to a large extent 
substituted for types, became much larger and coarser than they had formerly been. 
The third was the growing use of punches instead of graving tools lor making the Utters. 

The replacement of Latin by Greek letter forms is a phenomenon spread irregularly 
ovcr the whole of the period, but most evident in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The 
Initial tendency was that even when the words were Greek, they were spelled with Latin 
characters (NICA for NIKA, CVSIg for KVPIG) or with a mixture of the two (PATHR for 
nAT€P, PICTV for niCTV). Sicily was often in advance of Constantinople in the use of 
Greek, with KtdNS and iSCfl appearing on folles of Syracuse by the raid-eighth century. 
The transition from one alphabet to the other can be most strikingly seen in the reign 
of Nicephonis II, when the inscription NICHFOP’ Ce bASIL' AHSS’b’R' on Class I of his 
solid! was replaced by NIKH+OP' KAI RACIA' AVF'R'P' on his Class II. Zacos and Veglery 
have studied the transition in the eleventh century, with C consistently being used for 
the Greek kappa in the first half of the century and for sigma in its second.®*' 

The forms of the letters were greatly affected by the techniques used in die-cutting. 
The traditional method had been to rely mainly on gravers, but the ends of letter-strokes 
were often marked by a dot made with a circular punch, enlarged if necessary by a drill. 
In the seventh century circular punches had tended to be replaced by triangular-headed 
ones, the pits made by them in the die being then joined by depressions cut by gravers 

left as serifs. In later centuries the use of these punches was greatly extended, though 
they were never used in the completely tasteless manner of the die-sinkers of western 
Europe, where letters and indeed much of the design could be completely produced by 
a very few triangular, straight, and curved punch-heads.®*® Even in Byzantium the use 
of punches greatly affected the form of the letters. An A, lor example, could be 

central one, and then joining these up in one of several possible ways so that the resulting 
letter might be A, A, A, or A. An M could be formed by four triangular punch marks 
linked by two lightly cut lines, a P from two triangular punch marks linked by a curved 
line. There seems to have been little use, however, of the curved punches, which played 
a great role in the die<utting practices ol western Europe, and there 'vas no use of 
punches to form entire letters. A few designs will show the methods by which letters 
were sometimes formed in the tenth century. 

AAAXHOI'M 


A further factor affecting letter-forms was the extraordinary contraction in the size 
of these in the tenth and eleventh centuries. In the seventh century the letters of the 
«* G. Zacos and A. Veglety, "C for 2 on Coins ol the Eleventh Century," fV. CiVc., 63(t960). 154-7. 
s*tThe best account, m the context of twelfth-century England, is that given by S. Fox, "Die 
Making m the Twelfth Century," ByHiih Mweirmufie Journal, 6 (1906), 191^, but the results, at a 
much inferior level, can be best studied in the plates of eleventh- and twelfth-century letter-forms 

capltiennes. I (Paris, 1923). 







scnptions on the fold had tended to be much smaller 

solid! of Constans II, for example, they are almost half their slie. This situation changed 

_.der the Isautians, when the substitution of a bust for a cross on steps as reverse type 

resulted in their virtual equalization in size. This equalization was maintained through 
the ninth and the first decades of the tenth centuries, and although the letters were nearly 
always rather small, they were dearly formed save where tlie inscriptions were over¬ 
crowded, as was the case under Leo IV. Under Constantine VII the lettering on both 
obverses and reverses began to contract in size, and Irom the middle ol his reign the use 
of tiny letters on the gold, and to a lesser extent on the silver, became the normal practice 
and continued for the remainder of the tenth and through the eleventh centuries.'*’ 
The punches with which they were made were so small that the resulting letters were 
almost completely formless, since It was impossible to combine the punch marks 
satisfactorily or to link or expand them with gravers. Their size made it difficult for a 
curve to be added to part of an upright, so that the letters P or b tended to become vertical 
strokes slightly thickened above or below, sometimes with a pellet added in the appropriate 
position, to the right of the stroke, as a substitute for the missing loop. The S could no 
longer be made with two curves but only with one, so that it became a J or a D, and 
connecting strokes had to be omitted, so that an N or D became II and an unbarred A 
a lamtda. Since X was often represented by a wavy stroke having two triangles in the 
angles, like the Hebrew altph, the initial XPS on obverse insci iptions on the gold is apt 
to read iV P. The lettering on coins of these centuries can in consequence be only very 

It is difficult to make any distinction between the Latin and Greek alphabets, since 
languages employed. 


I. Latin inscriptions 


The usual form is A, but A is normal in ANNO. A with horizontal bar is rare, but 


B 

By this time it is usually b, but B sometimes occurs. 

D 

The forms of this are very variable. D is usually limited to Italian mints, while at 
Constantinople one has d, i, "D, and 6. The change from S to 6 late in Leo Ill’s reign 
is important in the dating of his coins (cl. p. 230). 

E 

Usually €. 


The practice ie 
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Used instead of O on Sicilian coins of Theophilus, but the die-sinkers were uncertain 
of the correct placing of the horizontal strokes and the letter has frequently the form 


Very variable, with Q or ? preferred 
Usual form h. 


G 

G or C. The ? form often becomes S 
H 


M 

Usually m (later fTl), but often M In stereotyped Latin words even on late coins 
(fte^NANTIHM) or words intended specifically to appear as Latin (IMPeRAT on M of 
Michael III). 

N 

N or M at first, but usually D from the late eighth century onward. The forms M and fl 
are sometimes indistinguishable owing to the diagonal starting halfway up the left-hand 


O 

Usually 0. but in the late seventh and early eighth centuries it has sometimes the 
lormD (cf. p. 229). 

P 

S 

Often badly formed, becoming J", J, or D. 

T 

Usually r (sometimes reversed as T), but T also occurs. At Rome, in the eighth 
century, the horizontal bar was greatly exaggerated (-rJ.Thc form "5 occurs under Leo VI 
(CRIS'SO). 

4 is the usual form. It is sometimes reversed as P, and in the word Regnantium it is 
often upside down (R€9NANTIhm). 


II. Greek Inscriptions 

Usually A, but in some contexts A (e.g., niCA). The form 6. occurs on some eighth- 
century coins of Rome (and perhaps Naples). Under Nicephorus II and his successors 
the form A is common, and in the early classes of the Anonymous Folios the variety of 
forms already alluded to occurs owing to carelessness in linking up the basic elements 
of the letter (A, A, fil). 
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B 

Usually b, but B as an initial (e.g., for Basil), usually with the lobes separated. Under 
John 1 it assumes the form R, which is thenceforward widely used (ROH0H for BOH0H, 
RACIA€HS PCOm). The form £, with the letter resting on a horizontal bar, is used as a 
control letter under Constantine V. and reappears later under Basil I. Sevcenko at one 
time regarded it as characteristically ninth-century, describing it as "the tell-tale 'modern' 
B," but has since published a very similar example in a sixth-century inscription.®** 


This occurs only rarely, but one finds AVr or AVrMSCH (Irene). It can have the ionri S, 
which in ESSON (Leo IV) long impeded the correct interpretation of this word (lyryovos). 


The form A is unusual—when used, the base usually projects slightly on either side— 
and some variety of d is usually preferred. One finds d under Alexander (ALEXAIWROS). 


Normally €, but a square E occurs under Leo VI (En CRISCO). Since the words are 
often spelled as they were pronounced the letter is frequently omitted (BASILIS for 
pocrihsls; IHIT1H in Constantine Vi’s reign, but CIRITIH in her own). 6 frequently does duty 
for oi (Romeori, CE for Kol). 

H 

Normally h, but H does occur. There is considerable confusion between eta and iota, 
thus we find hISHS for IhSHS (Leo III), HRHTII for IRIDH. 

© 

The ® used as a control mark in the early ninth century appears to be a variety of 0. 

The Latin letter C, representing the sound of kappa, is normal up to the mid-eleventh 
century (CVRIE. COnSCAnrinOS; CE ^ K£ = xai, EC 0H). It is then replaced by K, 


Usually A, but even in Greek words can be replaced by Latin L (dOVLO). 


The interior strokes usually reach the level of the base of the vertical ones, sometimes 
by means of another vertical stroke (M). ID or fit axe common. 


Usually Tl. 

*** 1. SevCenko, "Inscription CommemoTatn^ SisinnKTS, ’Cuiatot’ of Tzurulon(A.D. 813),’’ Byeanlion, 
38 (1965), 564-74, esp. 566-7, and "The Inscription of Justin II's Time on the Mevlevihane (Rhesion) 
Gate at Istanbul," RbcksH ies Iraiaux it flnstina Ittaies byianlints, 12 (1970), 1-8. 




This has the form H on coins of Alexander, but I in the word OPGOAOIW (miliaresion 
of Isaac I). 


0 

Often omitted (6^LH for 60HL0H, 06'H for 660^), and frequently does duty for 
omega (ROIIl€On). 

n 

Usually the Latin P b preferred. When (1 is used, the hotbontal bar normally projects 
slightly on either side. 


The Latin R is preferred down to the mid-eleventh century, though P is sometimes used. 


The Latin S b usual down to the mid-eieventh century, when it tends to be replaced 
by C. This had sometimes occurred earlier, e.g., CIK' in the eighth century in Sicily. 


The forms are indifferently H (sometimes reversed as P) or V. It is frequently used as 
a substitute for oi, e.g., dSSnVnA, HICTV. 


The Latin F tends to be preferred up to the late tenth century, though ® is used as a 
control mark in the eighth century and one finds 0€O©VL (for Theophylact) on Sicilian rE 
of the early ninth century. The letter has the form + under Nicephonis II. 


In earlier times onicron is commonly used for omega. Thb, where used, b normally td, 
having a form not far removed from the modem W, but in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries it often becomes ill. 

Abbrevbtions assume various forms, and for the most part are very unsystematically 

Contraction. Common, and normally indicated by a superscript bar. Thb is usual in 
the nomina sacra fC ^ (later 15 ^), MP (often ligatured) K€ (for Kdpie), and is 
occasionally contracted to a superscript dot (1C XC, as on PI. XLii.db). Sometimes it 
is omitted where one would expect it (VS for utos on_soUdiof Leo IV) or, more 
dbconcertingly, inserted where it is not required, as over Nl KA (by contamination with 
1^ XS) on some Anonymous Folles (e.g., PI. ix.C2). When it occurs above the top line 
ol a multilinear inscription, as on eleventh-century silver, it is dbtingubhed from 
accompanying ornaments by being of uniform thickness (“) instead of being slightly 
pear-shaped (- -). 
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Suspension. The omission of letters at the end of a word is usually indicated by a short, 
oblique stroke ('), which can assume the form of a wavy line having various forms 
(S f. even or be contracted to a dot (•). It is sometimes linked with the last letter 
or letters (1/ or mote rarely Eb under Thcophilus). On tenth- and eleventh-century stiver 
coins, with inscriptions across the field, the oblique stroke is frequently placed below 
(nORFVRO'i,) instead of above. 

Superposition. The placing of one letter above another is rare, except for the ligatured 
8 for OV. In the eleventh century this has the form y (in AHKA). The only other cases 
are 1*1 (for irdXis) on some coins of Cherson and It with a subscript cedilla (fjl) as an 
abbreviation for Ite (in ROmeOt) on solidi of Leo VI. 

Ligature. Rare save in formal monograms, though one finds M in the eighth century 
and hW frequently from the tenth century onward. Only in the twelfth century do ligatured 
letters become common. The curious II on some coins of Cherson (pp. 505-6) is an 

The Greek Koi usually replaces the Latin el. but only occasionally in full (e.g., 
Nicephorus II). Often it is S (e.g., LCOt S CON, Leo III and Constantine V), representing 
the tachygraphic sign f used in MSS, but later CC (phonetically koI) or C are more usual. 


G. MONOGRAMS AND ACCESSORY SYMBOLS 

Monograms of personal names play only a minor role in the coinage of the period 
covered by this volume. In earlier times*** they had been widely used as a substitute for 
the emperor’s lull name, either because the flans of the coins were small, with consequent 
limitations of space, or for some other reason. In the eighth century small denominations 
disappeared, as for the most part did the marks of value, info the spaces of which monograms 
had sometimes been fitted. There is only a single survivor of the old system, the monogram 
of Leo III on the first issues of his Sicilian folks (PI. v.52-3), and these ended in 720. 
Sicilian copper of the mid-eighth century, when of small flan, were identified by some 
letters of the emperor's name disposed vertically in the field (KCONS, A€(i)N, etc.). 
Similarly, when small silver coins reappeared at Constantinople in the eleventh century, 
they were identified by the first letters of an emperor's name (KOJN, RUfll). not by his 
monogram. 

An exception to these generaliaations is the coinage of Cherson between c.865 and 589, 
though even here there is a tendency for one or two letters to be employed instead of a 
monogram. The varieties used are set out in Table 17, the attributions being those of 
the catalogue. When monograms are used, they contrast in several ways with those of 
the earlier period. They are less systematically formed, eailiei monograms having tended 
to be buiit around a central letter or a cross, and many of them have a curiously fluid 
appearance as a result of the use of Greek letters or letter-forms instead of Latin ones 
(IT for M, CO, P). The latest group is remarkable for the attempt at comprehensiveness it 
displays, since all the letters of the emperor's name rather than just a few are included, 
and sometimes a monogram for the emperor’s title is provided as well. 







emperor’s shield on an early follis of Leo III (below, p. 254, note to No. 26). Part of the 
explanation is presumably the fact that the actual image of Christ, usually identified by 
1C is now frequent. Figures of the Virgin are similarly identified by WP 0^. the MP 
being often ligatured as ftW or IrP. There are no monograms of mints. 

Accessory symbols are bkewise few. Remnants of dates (NNN XXX, etc.) continued 
on copper coins of the eighth and early ninth centuries in a purely decorative capacity. 
In the same two centuries marginal inscriptions are often preceded or followed by a star 
or rosette, and those in the field of miliaresia and folles are usually preceded by a cro.ss. 
The variety of letters after CONOB or the inscription, or in the field, that had been common 
on seventh-century solid! of Constantinople disappears after 720. In mainland Italy 
letters or symbols in the field persisted; a table of those on coins of Rome will be found 
on p. 88. Others, whether isolated letters or the strange labarum in the field ol a Sicilian 
solidus of Constantine V (PI. x.lSf), arc for the most part unexplained. 

In the late tenth century accessory symbols came back into fashion, though only on 
the silver and copper, Tables of the decorations on the obverses and reverses of nomismala 
of Basil II, and on Class A2 ol the Anonymous Folles, will be found on pp. 604-5 and 
645. On the fractional silver of the eleventh century similar decorations occur, some- 
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TABLE 17 


Cherson Monograms and Abbreviations 
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further particulars, see DOC, 1. xi 
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Colonna I 
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"Foreign Ambassador" 
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FQrstenberg 
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Grantley 
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Laiizza 

Lockett VII! 
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Photiadfs Pacha 
Ponton d'Amdcourt 


"Russian Nobleman" 
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referred to by the name of the collector only 
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see "Foreign Prince" 
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CATALOGUE OF COINS 
ExfUinalory Note 

T he anangement of the coins follows the same pattern as in Vol- II, the sequence 
of issues being explained, and set out in tabular form where required, in the general 
Introduction or in the introductions to each reign. References to these classifications 
will be found in the text. Roman numerals have been used for the classes of gold and 
silver coins. Arabic ones for those of copper. 

Each type has a separate number within each reign. Lowercase letters ate used for 
varieties of the type, the specimens of the same type or the same variety being shown by 
numerals after a dot. Thus Theophilus Ib.2 is the second specimen of variety (b) of the 
particular group of coins of Theophilus which is numbered "1” in the catalogue and which 
in fact forms Class I of this emperor’s solidi. The specimens are listed in descending order 
of weight, unless some other consideration intervenes. Numerals in parentheses in the 
left-hand column refer to specimens not in the collection but catalogued in a standard 
work of reference or specialiaed study. The source of each coin in this collection is given 
in a footnote bearing the same number as the entry in the catalogue. Each type or variety 
has a relerence to Wroth, Tolstoi (down to the reign of Basil I), and Ratio (W., T., R.), 
and any relevant monograph where one exists. 

Weights are given to the nearest centigram, determined on electric scales. The state 
of preservation of the coins is noted only where it is unusually bad, or where a coin is 
pierced or otherwise damaged. This necessarily reduces the value of the weights lor 
scientific purposes, especially where the copper is concerned, but estimates of wear are 
so subjective that neither Mr. Bellinger nor 1 have felt justified in including them. The 
die axis is that of the reverse, the obverse being assumed to be f. It is probable that 
the coins were normally intended to be oriented either f, or f. but they are generally 
somewhat out of the vertical and it is difficult to indicate these deviations without 
exaggerating them. Diameters are given in millimeters and are only approximate, since 
the coins are never perfectly circular. The specimens illustrated are markrf with asterisks, 
and they bear the same numbers on the plates as they do in the catalogue. The usual 
abbreviations are used: ff. El., JR, B, and.® lor gold, electrum, silver, billon, and copper; 
1. and r. for left and right; obv. and rev. for obverse and reverse. Additional abbreviations 
are acq. for acquired, ex. for exergue, gl. or. for globus cniciger, and inscr. for inscription. 

Byzantine coins are in general ornamented with a border. This may take various 
forms: a simple linear border, a broad ring in high relief, one or more circles of dots or 
pellets, a sequence of reels or rings strung together (reel border), or a circle of closely 
hatched V’s which form a kind of pseudo-wreath, distinguishitd from a true wreath by 
the fact that the Vs do not spread outward on either side from the bottom of the coin 
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and meet at the top but instead follow its circumference in the same direction the whole 
way round. Since these various forms arc more easily illustrated than described and 
are usually clear from the plates, Mr. Bellinger and I have foUovred the precedent of 
Wroth and noted the borders only when they characterize a mint or when there is some¬ 
thing unusual about them. Mme Morrisson, in her catalogue of the Byzantine coins in 
the BibliothJque Nationale, prefers in her measurements to give the distances between 
the borders rather than the total diameter of the coins, since in some series (e.g., early 
sixth-century folles) this is helpful in distinguishing between issues, but I am not persuaded 
of its superiority in the period covered by this volume. 


LEO III Ihe Isaurian (Syrian) 

25 March 717-18 June 741 
Colleague; Constantine V (from 25 March 720) 

Background and Chronology 

The reign of Leo III is one of the most important in Byzantine history. It brought to 
an end the succession of short reigns and recurrent military revolts that had characterized 
the two decades since the deposition of Justinian II in 695. Like HeracHus a century 
earlier, Leo was fortunate enough to found a dynasty, giving to the Empire the political 
and constitutional stability it normally possessed only when members of a single family 
occupied the throne for several generations. Leo had risen to power as general of the 
Anatolic theme, and his military and administrative abilities were apparent in many 
aspects of his subsequent government. His administrative iind legal reforms, and in 
particular his publication of the Ecloga, were almost as important as his defense of 
Constantinople in the great siege of 717-18 and his later campaigns against the Saracens. 
Although his nickname, "the Saracen-minded" (oapaKnvd-Ppwv), reflected mainly the 
prejudices of those who detested his attitude toward images, the story of his early life 
shows him in «mstant diplomatic contact with the caliph or his representatives, and his 
introduction ol the silver miliaresion, copied from the Arabic dirhem, is not the only 
evidence of his readiness to profit by imitating Saracen models. Since the history of the 
time was written by clerics, we have the impression that his reign was almost entirely 
dominated by the Iconoclastic controversy and the disturbances that followed his edict 
of 730 against images. This was in reality only one aspect of the policy of a great ruler 
whose energy and sound judgment were responsible for the restoration of the Byzantine 
State. 

The dates of the reign are given difierently in the sources and ate not quite certain. 
According to Theophanes the emperor died on 18 June a.m. 6232, during the ninth 
indiction,^ i.e., 18 June 741, and this date seems preferable to 18 July, which is given in 
the Catalogus sefmlckrorum^ but which may be a slip arising from the fact that the text 
has two "July" entries immediately following each other. Theophanes gives the length 
of the reign as 24 years 2 months 25 days, from his accession on 25 March ol the fifth 
indiction, i.e., 717,* and these dates are accepted by most modem scholars. The Chrom- 
graphia attributed to Nicephorus, however, gives 25 years 3 months 14 days,* which 

I Theophanes, A.M. 6232 (ed. C. de Boor, I- 412). 

■ Grioison, ■'The Tombe end Obits ol the Byiantine Emperors (337-1042)," DOP. 16 (1962), 53. 

• Theophanes, foe. oit. 


(Leipzig. 1880). 100. 
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would place his accession on 4 March 716. and one is a little suspicious of the date 25 March, 
since it was also that of Constantine’s coronation and Theophanes might have made a 
mistake in his calculations. Neither 4 March nor 25 March agrees with the statement of 
the Caialogus that Theodosius III abdicated on 24 July, thot^h they could be reconciled 
on the assumption that Leo’s proclamation by his troops occurred in March and that his 
reign was calculated from that date and not, as was the usual practice, from the imperial 
coronation in Constantinople. In view of the uncertainty, I give the currently accepted 
dates for the reign, without venturing to decide whether or not they are correct. Con¬ 
stantine V's dates are happily more secure. He was bom in the autumn of 718 and baptized 
on Christmas Day, his mother Maria being given the rank of Augusta at the same time.* 
The child was created co-Augustus by his father on Easter Day, 25 March 720,* when less 
than two years old. 

Coinace; Main Featoses 

Leo’s coinage presents a number of problems, some as yet unsolved. The fundamental 
one is that of actually identifying the coins struck during his reign, a matter on which 
the standard reference works ace all seriously astray. 

The reign falls into two distinct periods, the three years 717-20 when Leo ruled alone 
and the two decades 720-41 when he ruled in nominal association with his son. The 
coinage of the first period has traditionally been augmented by the attribution to it of 
the whole of the coinage ol the usurper Leontius (695-8). The attribution was due to the 
fact that Leontius used on his coins the name Lean, never his full name Leontius, but 
the attribution was nonetheless made in defiance of common sense, since the two series, 
the coins of Leontius and those really struck by Leo 111, have entirely different imperial 
portraits. 'The mistake was corrected by Laffranchi in a masterly article pubhshed thirty 
years ago.’’ The difficulties for the coinage of the period 720-41 arise in part from Con¬ 
stantine V’s association of his deceased father with him on his own early coinage, so 
that one has sometimes difficulty in deciding which coins were struck just before and 
which just after 741. and in part from the fact that the combination of a senior emperor 
named Leo with a junior emperor named Constantine was to occur three times in the 
course of a century: Leo III and Constantine V {720-41), Leo IV and Constantine VI 
(775-30), and LeoV and Constantine (813-20). Sometimes the distinction between the 
coinages of the three reigns presents no problem. Only Leo IV could strike solidi with 
the effigies of several ancestors, and miliaresia giving the co-emperors the title of hasiUis 
Romaion must belong to Leo V. since this phrase was only introduced on the coinage 
by Leo V’s predecessor Michael I. But in many cases the separation is far from easy. 
Stylistic criteria and even the portraiture of individual emperors are of little help, for 
the Isaurian and Amorian periods were ones of exceptional stylistic uniformity and almost 

version of Anaetasius. Baptisms normally took place on one ol the groat festivals of the Church 
Theophanes mentions the irrroniio which the newly crowned empress threw to the crowd while 
returning in procession from Saint Sophia to the Imperial Palace. 

• Theophanes, a.m. 6212 (p. 401). 


(1939), 
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the only difierence between the representation of one ruler and that of another is that 
the senior is shown with a beard and mustache and the junior without them. For many 
Sicilian and Italian coins there is the further complication that the diameter of the flans 
was less than that of the dies, so that the inscriptions are largely ofi flan and one cannot 
always be sure that one is dealing at all with a Leo-Constantine combination. 

Even allowing for these uncertainties, however, if is clear that Leo’s role in the history 
of Byzantine coinage was much more important than was formerly supposed- On the 
gold, the practice was introduced of malting the effigy of the junior colleague the main 
reverse type of the coin, instead of placing it beside that of the senior emperor on the 
obverse; it consequently displaced the cross potent which for over a century had been 
the normal reverse type- The custom of having a bust or similar figure on both sides of 
the gold coins evidently gave satisfaction and was to be the noimal practice in the future, 
though whether the second effigy was that of a coUe^^ue, of a deceased predecessor, or 
of a religious personage would depend upon circumstances- In silver. Leo's reign saw the 
introduction of the thin, broad miliaresion which characterizes the middle Byzantine 
period. It was based in fabric and general design on the Muslim dirhem, but it took over 
for its reverse type the cross potent on steps which had been dropped from the gold. 
The "Victory ” reference in its inscription (IhSHS XRISTHS niCA) was also a conscious 
adaptation ol the VICTORIA AV9M(sti) of the former solidus. In the first issue of copper 
coins (717-20), which are very rare, the decanummia are ordinarily overstruck on half 
foUes of Leo's immediate predecessors, which suggests a revaluation of the solidus in 
terms ol the foUis. In 720 a new series of foUes, half foUes, and decanummia was introduced 
to celebrate the coronation of Constantine V. These followed the example of the gold 
in putting the effigy of Constantine on the reverse, but since the traditional M, K, and I 
were retained the bust of the infant emperor had to be placed above the mack of value. 
During the 720’s, however, the revived follis underwent several reductions in weight, 
and when a further reform took place in the early 730's the follis and half follis reverted 
to the traditional design, with two busts side by side on the obverse and the mark of 
value on the reverse. The reverse type, however, included some innovations, for CON 
was omitted—since only one mint was by now active in the East, a mint-mark was 
superfluous—and there was no longer even the pretense of a date, the traditional ANNO 
and a numeral being replaced by a purely decorative XXX NNN. The number of officina 
letters was probably reduced. A, B, and P being the only ones recorded. On the gold there 
was even a period during which officina letters were dispensed with altogether. 

The distinction between coins of Leontius and those of Leo III now presents no 
problems. Those of Leontius have a different portrait (fat, rounded face and short beard), 
a different costume (loros instead of chlamys), some difference in gesture and insignia 
(when Leontius has an akakia, he raises it above his right shoulder instead of holding 
it in Iront of his body), and a different inscription (D ICON PC AV instead of DNO LEON 
PA MHL). A few anomalies exist—Leo Ill’s earhest solid! ol Syracuse have a PS inscrip¬ 
tion, his earliest ones of Naples show him wearing a loros—but they create no serious 

The separation between the last coinages of Leo 111 and the first of Constantine V 
is more awkward, and discrepancies between the gold and the copper are hard to account 
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for. Coins struck before and after 741 show equally the busts of Leo and Constantine, 
Leo being always bearded and Constantine sometimes so. The obvious solution would 
be to assign coins with a beardless Constantine to the reign of Leo, when he was still 
the junior emperor, and those with a bearded Constantine to his own reign. Such an 
arrangement gives a satisfactory pattern for the gold of Constantinople, where it is 
confirmed by a change in type, coins with a bearded Constantine showing each emperor 
holding a cross potent instead of a globus erueiger. But it will not do for the copper. 
Qass 4a of Leo Ill’s folles shows two busts, side by side, each holding an akakia, Leo 
being bearded and Constantine beardless: Class 4b shows the same two busts, but with 
Constantine bearded. Class 4b can scarcely be assigned to Constantine’s reign, however, 
for the inscription L£ON S CON places Leo first and implies that he is still alive; there 
are also folles of Constantine V alone, on which he is shown as much younger and still 
beardless. Mr. Vegiery has suggested to me that the latter coins might belong to Con¬ 
stantine VI, not to Constantine V at ali, but folles which are indubitably of Constantine VI 
all show him associated with Irene, and Olficina B does not appear to have survived as 
late as his reign. It is highly unlikely, however, that Constantine V should be shown first 
as bearded and subsequently as beardless on coins of his own reign. On those of different 
reigns, on the other hand, such a sequence, however unlikely in theory, could occur in 
practice; Heraclius Constantine had been shown as bearded on coins of the later years 
of Heraclius, while on solidi struck in 641, after his father's death, he is beardless. The 
same apparently occurred here, and folles of Class 4b are better ascribed to Leo Ill’s 
last years than to the reign of Constantine V. 

So far as dating within the reign is concerned, there is not a great deal to go on. Coins 
of Leo alone belong to the years 717-20, those of Leo and Constantine to 720-41. Since 
Leo was already an adult at his accession, his bust remained unchanged throughout his 
reign, but Constantine is shown first as an infant, subsequently as a boy, and finally as 
a young man almost fully grown. Small changes also occurred in the inscriptions, the 
letter form b in the initial DN being altered, late in the reign, to 6, which continued 
under Arlavasdus and Constantine V. Coins showing Constantine as an infant are rare 
and were probably issued only briefly, in 720. Coins showing him as a boy can be con- 
jecturally assigned to the years 720-32, the terminal date being that of the young emperor’s 

fourteenth birthday, when a young man was held by Roman law to have reached the age 

of puberty (aetas pcrftcUt). For the date of the transition from the use of 5 to 6 we have 
no clues at all, but can perhaps place it c.737. 

Wroth divided Leo’s coins into five classes according to mint: Constantinopolitan, 
Provincial, Roman, Central and South Italian, and Ravennate. In each case it is necessary 
to eliminate the coins that belong to Leontius. For the rest, the identification of the first 
group presents no problem: the types and fabric of Constantinople are easy to recognize. 
The "Provincial” group is now assigned to Sicily, Syracuse being presumed as the mint. 

The coins of Rome are for the most part easy to identify, being very distinctive in style 

and Rm being present on one occasion in the field, but a few erf those assigned to Rome 
by Wroth are Sicilian and one b perhaps of Ravenna. "Central and South Italy" is still 
something of a problem. It includes a group which b, fairly certainly, Neapolitan, and 
some coins may belong to Ravenna, but isolated specimens remain uncertain. Wroth’s 
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only Ravennate coin is one of Leontius, but Sabatier published a foUis of Ravenna which 
can be attributed with fair certainty to Leo III, and there is some gold that can be 
attributed to the mint. The Roman gold coins are heavily debased, but the coinage of 
the peninsula as a whole is surprisingly abundant and in no way reflects the political 
and religious difficulties which the Iconoclastic policy of the emperor created in the 
West. 

The coinage of the various mints can be summarised as follows; 

Constantinople 

Constantinople was the chief mint throughout the reign, and the only mint in the East. 

SOLIDI. Two main types of solidus were struck,* one having on the reverse the traditional 
cross potent on steps and the other a bust of Constantine V. In reality they form three 
classes, the later coins of the second type being distinguished from earlier ones by a 
redrafting of the reverse inscription. Before the design of Class I was approved some 
preliminary patterns were made for a solidus with an armored and helmeted bust of the 
emperor. No strikes in gold are known, but the die or dies were used for ceremonial coins 
in silver (below. No. 20), and the obverse design was used for the first issue of copper 
coins of the reign (below. Nos. 24-27). 

The obverse type of the three classes of solidus is invariably the facing bust of Leo III, 
wearing crown and chlamys, and the differentiation between the classes depends on the 
reverses. 

I. Rev. type a cross potent on base and steps. 

11. Rev. type the facing bust of Constantine V. The inscription begins 5N, the form i 
being consistent; Constantine’s name normally breaks CONST ANT and is followed by 
an M; and the earlier coins have an officina letter after the M. 

Ill- Same reverse type, but the bust of Constantine is older, the inscription normally 
begins 6N instead of 4N, the M is always absent, and Constantine’s name breaks CON 
SCANT, 

Class I. This can be dated to the three years 717-20, and requires little comment- 
The obverse inscription reads iNDLCO NPAMHL. Wroth, I beheve correctly, extended 
this D{omi)NO LEON(i) P(erpetuo) A(ugusto) MUL(tos Annos). Since ON traditionally 
stood for Dominus Noster the opening letters could conceivably represent 5(omino) 
N(ostrlO, but there had been a tendency on late seventh<entury coins to curtail the 
DN to D, and D(omi)NO is quite acceptable- Bellinger has objected that the third letter 
has the form D, not 0, but this is sometimes found for O on other coins of the period. 
The solidi of Class III of Justinian ll’s first reign, for example, have the word Christos 
invariably spelled CRISTDS (see DOC. 11.105, 5783.). 

The only variants in the class are coins on which the officina letter is followed by the 
letter C, which has already appeared on coins of Theodosius III (see DOC, II. 113, 
686). Its meaning is unknown. 

• Cf. A. R. Bellinger, “Byzantine Notes, 1. The Gold of Leo 111 and his Successors,’’ MN. 13 
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CUiss II. This was issued over a period of some fifteen years, and can be broken 
down into several sub-classes. On coins of Class Ila, Constantine’s head is small, rounded, 
and childish in appearance, with the ears dearly visible above the curb of hair at either 
side of the head. On coins of Class lib the face b slightly older and the hair covers the 
ears and falls on either side to the nape of the neck. Class lie has a still older bust. All 
the coins have the reverse inscription 5NCONSC ANTINHSM, which is usually followed 
either by an abbreviation mark having the form of a small C—it has sometimes been 
misread as the letter T—or by an officina letter. The officina letter is normally much 
smaller than the letters of the inscription and was evidently inserted after the main 
design of the coin had been cut. It seems likely that the type was originally intended for 
a temporary special issue struck on the occasion of Constantine's coronation, under 
which drcumstances an officina letter might have been dispensed with. This had been 
done sometimes for spedal issues in the past, e.g., consular coins of Tiberius II {DOC, I. 
268, No. 1). Only when the novel design became permanent was it thought desirable 
to revive officina letters, though in fact this was done only rather briefly. Since the M 
after Constantine's name is occasionally extended to ML (below. No. 5.3) it is best inter¬ 
preted as M(ultos Annos), despite the emperor's name being in the nominative case. 
That a meticulous observance ol the rules of grammar is not to be expected at this period 
is shown by the occurrence of Artavasdiis Mul{los AnKO$] on the solidi of Arfavasdus. 

C/oss III. This class has a larger and maturer bust ol Constantine V. but is most 
easily dbtinguished from Class II by the omission of M after his name and by the inscrip¬ 
tion being divided CON StAN instead ol CONST AN. There are two sub-classes. The 
earlier one (Qass Ilia) has a slightly younger bust of Constantine, the hair coming straight 
down at the sides ol his head instead of in two waves; it also retains theintial S and the 
absence of officina letter characteristic of Qass II. The later one (Class lllb) has 6 
instead of 3 and revives the use of officina letters, these being usually on Leo’s side ol 
the coin but sometimes on Constantine’s as well. In the latter case the officina letters 
on the two sides often differ from each other, presumably because a change in practice 
occurred while the class was being issued, and during the period when dies ol the two 
groups were available the workmen did not trouble to ensure an exact correspondence 
between those which they were using.® The SNCON STAN is sometimes preceded by a 
ligatured hC or by CT. Their meaning is unknown, but bT sometimes occurs after the 
inscription on solidi of Constantine V, 

SEMissis and trehissis. The classes correspond to those of the solidus, but since 
there are no officina letters on the fractional gold there is no objective way of distinguishing 
between coins of Class lib and those of Class IIc. It is necessary to rely upon the sise and 
general appearance of the bust of Constantine, which is not always, when taken by itself, 
a very satisfactory criterion. 
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SILVER COINAGE. The Only ceiemonial coins of the old pattern belong to the very 
b^innlng of the reign. There are two types, one with a helmeted and armored bust which 
was evidently intended for a solidus but was never used for one, the other with the 
ordinary solidus obverse of Qass I. The reverses are in both cases struck with normal 
solidus dies of Class I, and only the irregular edges of the flans show that we have to do 
with ceremonial coins, not counterfeit solidi- After 720 the traditional ceremonial types 
of silver coin were replaced by the new miliaresia, which with the passage of time came to 
be accepted as coins for daily use-** 

The normal silver coins of the reign are the miliaresia bearing the names of Leo and 
Constantine and introduced after the association of the lattiir as co-emperor in 720. 
There is no formal evidence that they go back to this date, but since in subsequent reigns, 
for the next himdred years, miliaresia were struck only when there were two emperors, 
it is natural to suppose that they were in each case issued when such coins would have 
been first required, for distribution on the occasion of a junior emperor’s coronation. 

Tbe design of the miliaresion, which remained essentially unchanged for a century 
after its creation, consisted of an obverse bearing an inscription in several lines giving 
the names of the reigning emperors, followed by€C ©CH bASILIS, i.e., b( 9«ov pccoiAcis, 
‘emperors in God,” and a reverse bearing a cross potent on base and steps with the 
inscription, in a mixture involving Greek and Latin elements, reading ISSHS XRISTHS niCA, 
"Jesus Christ conquers.” On each side there is a triple border of dots. The variations in 
detail, on the coins attributable to Leo III, require little comment. "Jesus” is sometimes 
spelled hISHS instead of IhSMS, not apparently as the result of the two letters being inter¬ 
changed but through a genuine confusion between eta and iota. On coins of what appears 
to be the earliest group there are two slightly larger dots, close together, on the innermost 
dotted circle just under the steps of the cross. A pellet sometimes follows the obverse 

inscription- There are some rare coins on which a rosette follows the inscription and there 

are four rosettes on the innermost circle of dots on the obverse. There seem to be clear 
cases in which the number of circles round the circumference is two instead of the customary 
three. These variants, however, can only be recorded; their purpose, if indeed they had 

Under Leo III. but under none of his successors till the eleventh century, a fractional 
silver coinage was struck. It apparently did not prove a success and only two specimens 
are known (below. No. 23). The weight is low for a half miliaresion. but the coin is too 
heavy to be a third. The design is similar to that of the full miliaresion, but the cross 
stands on a globe instead of on a flat base—there is an obvious parallel with the design 
of the semissis—and there are only two borders of dots instead of three. 

Wroth followed Sabatier in inaugurating the series of miliaresia with Constantine V, 
or rather, since Constantine’s coins are all struck in association with LeoI'V and must 
therefore date from 7S1 or later, with Artavasdus and Nicephonis, whose coins belong 
to 742-3. It is inherently more likely, however, that they would date from Leo III, and 

** The twelfth HoUschek ^1* {I>oreth«ain 18.X.60) included us lot 872 a solidus of Class lie 




it is now generally agreed that some of the coins formerly attributed to Leo IV must be 
moved back to the reign of his grandfather.^' The distinction between the coins of the 
two emperors depends on the shape of the cross potent. On Leo Ill's coins it is tall and 
narrow, like that of the solidns type from which it derived, and has long vertical bars al 
the ends of the cross-arm, while on Leo IVs coins it is shorter with a broader cross-arm 
and short ends. Only in extreme cases, however, is the distinction easy to make; often 
one is left in doubt as to which reign particular coins should best be assigned. The general 
design of the miliaresion is based on the Arabic dirhem, the elements common to both 
being the broad, thin flan, contrasting with the thicker and heavier hexagrams of the 
Heraclian period, the epigiaphic character of the obverse type, with an inscription in 
several lines across the face of the coin, and the triple border of dots. They are independent 
in weight, however, so that when miliaresia are overstruck on dirhems, as is sometimes 
the case, the latter have had to be cut down for the purpose. 

COPPER coiWAGE." Wroth attributed to Leo III, on the authority of Sabatier, only a 
single foUis and a single half foUis, but both of these were coins of Leontius, and the 
copper coinage of the reign has to be disentangled from that formerly ascribed to Con¬ 
stantine V and Leo V. Four classes were struck, the fourth subdividing into two according 
to whether Constantine is sliown as beardless or bearded. Their main characteristics are 
as Mows: 

Class 1. 717-20. FoUes, half foUes, decanummia. Obv. Armored bust. Rev. Mark 
of value accompanied by date XX or XXI, with CON on foUb and decanummium. 

This type was unknown until lairly recently. Sixteen specimens of the decanummium, 
found in American excavations in the Athenian Agora, were published by Miss Thompson 
in 1940, with a number of other small copper coins of the same period, and more were 
found subsequently,** Despite their poor condition, the very fragmentary character of 
their inscriptions, and their novel type, they could be attributed with certainty to Leo Ill, 
for almost all were overstruck on half foUes of Anastasius 11 (713-16), Philippicus (711-13), 
or the second reign of Justinian II (705-11). Specimens of the corresponding foUis and 
half foilis have only come to light during the preparation of this catalogue. 

The obverse type is that of the armored bust used on the ceremonial sUver coin alluded 
to above and apparently first intended for solid!. The reverse types are copied from those 
of the first year of Justinian ITs second reign, though the dates (Regnal Years 20 and 21) 
were quite irrelevant to that of an issue in the early years of Leo III. The coins can be 
dated to 717-20, those with a star beside the olficina letter or to the left of the mark of 
value belonging perhaps to 718. Their large size—the decanummia are as big as many of 
Leo's later Mes—and the change in value impUed by the frequent overstriking ol the 
decanummia on half foUes of preceding emperors si^gest that Leo intended to carry 

This seettoD is based on my article, "Ihe Copper Coinage ot Loo III (717-41) and Constantine V 
(720-75)," Sa. S (!965), iS3-96, but includes a number of corrections and ampLfications on points 














and followed it very closely. A noticeable feature in both cases is the omission of any 
DN before or PA MHL alter the emperors' names. Here again, once a breach with the past 
had been made with the inscriptionless Class 3, there was no necessary return to the lull 
traditional practice when an inscription was revived on Class 4, but to orJy as much of 
it as was felt to he still useful. As for the chronology of the class, the dates suggested 
in the text (732[ ?]-c.73S, c.735-41) are no more than approximations. 


Gold and copper continued to be struck in Sicily under Leo III, but the identification 
of the gold is less simple than for earlier emperors.“ This is not true of the copper, for 
although there were two considerable changes in type and fabric during the reign, the 
first and second classes of coin retained the mint-mark SCL and the third, which Wroth 
described as "Provincial" but which is now attributed to Sicily on the basis of find 
evidence, inaugurated a general type which was to be used for the next hall century. 
The second and third types indicate a tendency to refer to Constantinopolitan models 
which had been conspicuously absent from the very varied coinage of the island under 
Leo's predecessors. The gold is more of a problem, lor like the copper, it abandons certain 
traditional features—notably the linear border and its use of horizontally distorted letter 
forms—and there is at the same time no mint-mark to provide a definite localization for 
the new types. Provenance and stylistic resemblance to the copper coins are in consequence 
our only guides. 


net with any case ot this. If Class 4b really beloeged to Constaatine Vs reign, as is possible but 
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The gold coinage forms three classes: 

Class !. 717-720. Solidi. Obv. Facing bust of Leo. Rev. Cross potent on steps. P 
in right field, star at end of inscription. 

This requires no comment. The reverse type is identical with that of Theodosius III 
[DOC, II. 668, No. 7), though the meaning of the P and the star are unknown. The coin 
is characteristically Sicilian in style and fabric. Only the solidus is recorded, but semisses 
and tremisses were probably struck. 

Class II. 720-C.735. Solidi, semisses, tremisses. Obv. Bust of Leo III. Rev. Bust 
of Constantine V. 

The type is that of Class II of Constantinople, the bust of Constantine corresponding 
to that of Class Ilb but the fabric and style being quite diflerent. The traditional linear 
border of Sicilian gold has been abandoned and the letters of the inscriptions are small, 
inegular, and badly formed. The rough edges and general appearance of the coins, together 
with the close resemblance of the busts to those on Class 2 of the Sicilian copper, justify 
Ricotli’s attribution to Sicily. 

Class III. c.735-741. Solidi, semisses, tremisses. Type similar to the last, but of 
much superior style, with an older bust of Constantine and the inscription beginning 6. 

There are two main subdivisions to this class, one with C in the obverse field and I 
in the reverse field, the other with no letter in either field, but mules between the two 
classes occur and there are consequently coins having a letter in one field only. The class 
is very uniform stylistically, and specimens are not uncommon. Wroth attributed it to 
Rome, but the coins are of quite diflerent style and fabric from Ihose of that mint, besides 
being of good quality gold. Ricotti does not claim them for Sicily, but the attribution 

seems to me fairly certain. The portraiture corresponds very closely to that of the last 

class of Leo’s Sicilian copper, the attribution of which seems assured, and the C and I 
in the obverse and reverse fields of the earliest coins in the class are best interpreted as 
ClfitsWa). The shift from the Latin SCL to a Greek form is jaralleled by the Greek in¬ 
scriptions ASON and KCdNS ACCfl on the copper, while CIK' itself occurs as a mint-mark 
on Sicilian material later in the century. 

COPPER COINAGE. The follis was the only denomination struck, and Leo's reign marks 
the passage from a general type which had dominated Sicilian coinage since the reign of 
Gjnstans II to that which was to be characteristic of it duinng the next half century. 
Sandwiched between them was a type copied directly from that of Constantinople in the 
720’s. The main features of the four classes are as follows : 

Class 1. 717-720, Obv, Standing figure of Leo III. Rev, Large M between two 
branches, with monogram above and SCL in exergue. 

This type requires little comment, since it differs in no essential features from those of 
Leo’s predecessors. Leo is shown helmeted, as on the Class 1 of Constantinople. Leo’s 
monogram closely resembles that of Anastasius II (see DOC, II. Ill, 679), but the 
letters to the left and right of the cross are A and€ respectively, not A andC. 

Class 2. 720. Obv. Facing busts of Leo III and Constantine V. Rev. Same as 
Class 1. 

The existence of this class is known from a single specimen. The obverse type is the 
traditional method of showing two co-emperors, while the reverse carries on that of the 
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preceding class. One may assume that the coins were struck when the news of Con¬ 
stantine’s coronation reached Sicily, but before any specimens of the new Constan- 
tinopolitan coins were available for imitation. 

Class 3. 72!-c.730. Obv. Facing bust of Leo III. Rev, Facing bust of Con¬ 
stantine V above an M, on either side of which are SC L. 

This is a direct imitation of the Constantinopolitan issue which began in 720, but even 
the largest coins have a bust of Constantine corresponding to that of the Constan¬ 
tinopolitan solid! of Class Ilb, not those of Class Ila, so it evidently started a little later. 
Marked reductions in size and weight occurred during the period of issue as they did at 
Constantinople, the earliest coins being c.30mm. in diameter and weighing c.6g., the 
smallest being c.lSmm. and weighing c,2g. 

Class 3. c,731-741. Obv. Standing figure of Leo III, bearded, wearing chlamys 
and holding an akakia, between AEON and iCCH inscribed vertically. Rev. A similar 
figure of Constantine, beardless, between KUNS and ACCfl (vertically). 

This type is peculiar to Sicily and different from anything struck in the East, but is 
not quite as original as appears at first sight. Its essential aspects are derivative, the 
Sicilian contribution being a preference for a standing figure as the type, the Con¬ 
stantinopolitan one being the placing of the junior emperor on the reverse and the 
representation of each emperor wearing a chlamys and holding an akakia, both features 
being taken from Class 4 of Leo’s foUes of Constantinople, The copying of a standing 
figure from a type with a bust is probably the explanation of the distorted proportions 
of the Sicilian designs, with huge heads perched on minuscule bodies. Innovations, on 
the other hand, are the absence of any mark of value and any indication of where the 
coins were struck, as well as the use of the Greek title A€Cn(6Tr|s) for the first time in 
Byzantine numismatics. The one parallels the dropping of CON at Constantinople and 
the other makes good the abandonment of DN at the same mint, besides being a testimony 
to the strength of the Greek element in southern Italy and Sicily. This had been greatly 
strengthened dtuing the preceding half century through the arrival of Greek-speaking 
refi^ees from the Balkans. Leo's transfer of these provinces from the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of Rome to that of Constantinople must also have had its repercussions 
outside the purely ecclesiastical sphere. 

Nafles 

The coinage of Naples under Leo HI was limited to solid! and tremisses of base gold. 
They have no specific mint-mark, but carry on stylistically from the Neapolitan coins 
of the late seventh and early eighth centuries. The gold is also of the same slightly greenish 
tinge and the surface rather soapy to the touch. Besides the genera! similarity in style 
and fabric, the earlier issues of Leo III have a six-pointed star in the reverse field, which 
carries on the star that terminated the reverse inscriptions under Tiberius III, Anasta¬ 
sias II, and Theodosias III. Class III, which resembles the earlier coins in fabric but 
differs from them somewhat in style, shows a relatively mature bust of Constantine 'V 
and must date from late in the reign. It is peculiar in having A (for Al«v) and K (for 
KwvoTavTivos) in the reverse field, both letters being unnecessary in view of the fact 
that the busts are already identified by the inscription. 
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A half foUis having a facing bust wearing a chlamys and an inscription read as Nd A€0 
was published by Cordero di San Quintino and reproduced by Sambon in his study of 
the coinage of Naples.“ Its large size and the fact that it is more or less circular and not 
rectangular in shape make it more likely that it is a misread specimen of the half foUis 
of Constantine IV {DOC. II. 572, No. 79 bis). 

The coinage of Rome during Leo's reign consisted almost entirely of gold, apparently 
struck in fair quantity. The coins are of very poor quality, usually greyish yellow or 
greyish black in color, and are, in general, little worn, as if they circulated on only a 
limited scale. No analyses are available, but on the evidence of color many ol the coins 
must be only eight carats fine or less; some appear to contain no gold at all. They are 
stylistically very uniform, with simplified and highly stylized ]>ortraits and very charac¬ 
teristic letter forms, notably a T with an abnormally elongated upper bar (t). Though 
Rfn occurs in the field on only one variety of tremissis, the general resemblance between 
the coins is so strong that their attribution is rarely in doubt. No semisses were struck, 
and after 720 the solidi and tremisses are identical in type and differentiated from each 

Coins of Leo alone (717-20) are rare. There are two varieties, one with L* and the 
other with A* in the reverse field. They follow on naturally from the solidi and tremisses 
of Theodosius III, under whom L* also occurs. 

The coins of Leo and Constantine (720-41) are fairly common, but are difficult to 
classify satisfactorily. Almost all have symbols in the reverse field;* one star, two stars. 
Riff, a star and one or two letters, two stats and a letter, or a letter and a cross. Only the 
earliest and the latest coins among them can be dated with any certainty. The earliest, 
with one star in the field, have a bust of Leo closely resembhng that of the coins of 717-20 
and one of Constantine copied from the Constantinopolitan solidi of 720 (Class Ila). The 
latest, with two stars in the field, have busts identical in style with those of Artavasdus 
and Nicephoros (742/3), both sets of coins having also two stars in the field. 

Between these two extremes the remaining coins can be arranged in rough chronological 
order, determined partly by stylistic considerations, partly by the color of the metal, 
and partly in accordance with the sequence ol letters on the assumption that these follow 
one another in alphabetical order. But there are some irregularities in the stylistic pattern, 
color is not a very reliable guide to fineness, and a satisfactory explanation for the letters 
has still to be found. Since these go up to 16, i.e., 15. one would expect them to stand for 
indictions, with coins of Indicfion 15 belonging to 731/2 and the others earlier or later. 
Such an arrangement, however, presents a number of difficulties. Coins with the letters 
A-r, for example, would have to belong to the 730’s, since Indictions 1-3 in the preceding 
cycle antedated the association of Constantine as Augustus in 720, while the evidence of 
style suggests that they are earlier; they have a bust of Leo different from that of all the 

>• "Le monete del duoato napoktaoo," RtN, ^ (1890), 450, No. 10, PI. x. 8. 
in the CNI, XIX. 3, No. 1, PI. i. 8. 


It is reproduced . 
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later coins, when his mustache is represented as a straight line from one side to the other 
of an oval-shaped face. At present I see no satisfactory solution to the problem, and the 
arrangement of sub-classes in the catalogue (Nos. 66-91) must be regarded as only 
provisional, though it probably corresponds approximately to the order of issue- For 
some varieties oijy solidi are known, for others only tremisses, but since the missing 
items wili probably turn up in due course, it is convenient, for purposes of reference, to 
provide a system of numbering which is the same lor the two denominations. 

Only one type of silver coin was struck at Rome. The obverse shows the imperial bust 
between two stars, while the reverse is remarkable in having as its type what is virtually 
a papal monogram, the letters GKO (for GBEGORiks) at the ends of the arms of a cross. 
The coin has been very variously attributed; to Gregory, exarch of Africa, who revolted 
against Constans II in 647;“ to Duke Gregory of Benevento (732-9) and, as here, to 
Pope Gregory III (731-41) in association with Leo III.“ The first of these is impossible, 
since the coin is eighth-century in style and fabric, and the second highly unlikely, since 
the style is not in the least Beneventan and no silver coins of Benevento are known before 
Grimoald III introduced denari of Frankish pattern after 788. The style is that of the 
mint of Rome in the second quarter of the eighth century and the portrait that of Leo Iff 
toward the end of his reign; the two stars, indeed, suggest that the coin may have been 
struck in 740/1, at the same time as the tremissis No. 91. This means that the "monogram" 
must be that of Pope Gregory III (731-41), not Gregory II (715-31). Its presence on 
a coin is a remarkable symbol of papal independence, and makes one suspect that some 
of the unexplained letters in the field of Italian coins of the late seventh and early eighth 
centuries may be the initials of imperial officials. 

The only copper coin attributable to Rome is a rare thirty numraus piece with a facing 
head, beardless, on the obverse, and XXX, with ROff! in the exergue, on the reverse (below, 
No. 93). It belongs to a group of coins which can be dated c.690-c.720,“ and the extremely 
close resemblance of the broad, childish face and rounded chin to the portrait of the 
infant Constantine V on some of Leo's tremisses of the early 720’s (below, Nos. 76, 77) 
leads me to attribute it to Leo Ill's reign. It is odd that such a coin should have Con¬ 
stantine’s portrait and not Leo’s, but the anomaly could perhaps be explained if if 
initially represented a special issue in honor of the new Augustus. 

It seems to me possible that a coin of the same type and fabric, but with an older 
bust,** should be attributed to Leo III rather than to the first reign of Justinian II, 
but without further evidence one would not be justified in altering the accepted 
classification. 

SoPenou in 6 (1856), 188-92 (el. Thomsen's note on p. 492): J-Friedlaeruier, "Monnaie 

de Greforius, exarque d'Alrique," 1 (1857) 22-4. 

d'llalii mani la demiaalton £ NorJands (Puis. 1919). 5. 

prime monete beoev^tane." Rasstgaa Ifumismatua. 31 (1934), 35. 

« 230C, II. 56-1. 
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A surprising feature of the coinage of Rome is that its exbtence seems to have been 
unaffected by the political difficulties of Leo’s reign in Italy, first the revolt caused by 
his heavy taxation and subsequently the long-drawn-out acerbities of the Iconoclastic 
dispute. Despite the continued presence of imperial officials, effective control over the 
city was by now almost completely in papalhands.Only a lew years earlier the Monothelete 
leanings of Philippicus had resulted in a refusal at Rome to strike coins bearii^ the 
emperor’s effigy.** Now things went differently; the Lombard peril was so serious that 
however outrageous an emperor’s conduct might be, no pope with any claims to farsighted¬ 
ness could lightly permit any weakening of the political link with Byzantium. Gr^ory II 
actively discouraged a movement to elect a rival emperor and send him to Constantinople, 
on the grounds that Leo might still be converted to better ways of thinking,** and even 
after the exarch Eutychius’ attempt on his life he urged the Roman people to remain 
loyal to the Empire.** Papal documents continued to be dated by the regnal years of 
"the most pious emperors" Leo and Constantine. These are facts which go far to discount 
the authenticity of Gr^ory’s two famous letters to Leo: these represented the terms 
which the papal chancery would like to have used rather than anything actually sealed 
and dispatched. It is possible, however, that the quite unprecedented debasement of 
the coinage may have been an indirect result of the quarrel, for Leo’s confiscation of the 
revenues of the papal domains in South Italy and Sicily, which were reckoned to be 
worth annually three and a half talents of gold, i.e., 350 pounds or over 25,000 solid!, 
must have seriously reduced the supplies of bullion available in the city.** 

Ravenna 

’The only coin attributed by Wroth to the mint of Ravenna under Leo III is a follis 
of Leontius (p. 377, No. 72, PI. xuii. 21). The CNI (vol. X, p- 680) likewise lists only 
folles. Two of its entries (Nos. 1, 2) represent coins of Leontius; they refer, in fact, to a 
single specimen, that in the British Museum. No. 3 is taken from Sabatier (PI. xxxix. 19) 
and shows on the obverse a bust wearing a chlamys and an inscription read as LEO 
NPAMHL; it may possibly be of Leo III, but without having examined it—Sabatier 
does not give its whereabouts—one cannot be sure. No. 4. which the CNI illustrates 
(PI. XUII. 15), seems to have a bust holding a spear in front, which would make it a 
follis of Tiberius III Hke that in DOC. II, P). XUI. 48.1- 

Three tremisses can be assigned to Ravenna with some confidence: 

(a) a coin in the British Museum of Leo HI alone, with 0 in the reverse field. The 
style of the bust is the same as that of occasional issues ascribed to Ravenna in preceding 

»■ DOC. II. 665. 

** Vita Gregarii 11, c. IgS (in the Liher Pontifiealis. ed. Duchesne, I. 4W-5). 

" Ibid., t. 185 (p. 407): « desislaent ab amori v,t fid4 Romani imporii. 

•• Theophanes, a.m. 6224 (ed. de Boor. I. 410). In Weslcm nsage a talent normally means a pound, 
but such a dgure would be derisory in this context and Theophanes almost certainly uses it for the 
old nnit of 100 pounds {conUnarium), The wealth of the Papal See was at this time very great, despite 
the losses consequent on the Lombard conquest of so much of Italy. tVheo Duke John of Naples 
reca^ured Cumae from the Lombards In 717, thus reestablishing land communications between 

c. 181; pp. 400-1).’ ^ I « • 
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reigns, as can be seen in Laffranchi’s iilustration ol the sequence,**' and 9 is a common 

(b) another coin in the British Museum, having a bust ol Leo III on the obverse and 
a very early one of Constantine V on the reverse. It goes stylistically with the preceding 

(c) a coin of Leo III and Constantine V (older bust) published by Penon.** It has a 
large I in the reverse field, and since it links up with a series of dated coiirs of Constantine V 
which can be assigned to Ravenna with certainty—it may indeed have been found with 
them—if must belong to the same mint. The letters in the reverse fields of Constantine’s 
coins are those of a number of indictions in the 740’s. so the I on Leo's coin should date 
it to the tenth indiction, i.e., to 741/2. This indiction did not start till two months after 
Leo's death, but since the news would have taken at least this long to reach Ravenna 
the coin could have been struck in the last months of 741. 

Uncebtain Italian Mints 

There remain a number of coins ol Leo III alone, or of Leo III and Constantine V, 
which are certainly of Italian origin but which cannot be easily fitted into the stylistic 
pattern of the issues of Syracuse, Naples, Rome, and Ravenna. Some of them are catalogued 
below. Nos. 9715., but the list is practically limited to those here or in the British Museum 
or in Tolstoi, and so is far from complete. It could have been extended without difficulty, 

of stylistically unrelated pieces from various sources. The proper study of these coins, 
which could only be undertaken after a systematic search for material in Italian and 
other collections, is a task for the future. Only such a study will disclose how many of 
the coins are the products of known mints but not easily assignable to them on account 
of vagaries of style—one probably anticipates too high a degree ol stylistic uniformity 
in a mint, particularly in the conditions ol eighth-century Italy—how many others are 
the products of temporary mints whose existence is not at present suspected, and how 
many are no more than contemporary counterfeits. 


1, 5 (1939), 
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le-2 N 4.45 21 1- I At end, H \ 717-720 

le-3 N 4.40 20 1 I Ends MHL- At end, H I 

(If) N 4.42 19 j (W.7 = T.18) At end, 0 

•Ig N 4.34 21 I I Ends MHL- At end, I 

(b) C after ofRcina letter 

(2a) N 4.5 20 (T. 20) I At end, AC | 

(2b) M 20 (Munzen und I At end, 2C ' 

MedaiUenA. G. ! i 

Basel, Auction XI, | 

23.i.53, lot 257) I 

i 

Class II ! 

Same inscription and aNCONSt ANflNHSM 

type, but inscription , Bust lacing, beard- 
regularly ends . less, wearing chlamys 

’ MHL- I and crown with cross 

I on circlet, holding in 

, r. hand gl. cr., in 1., 

I akakia 

j (a) Constantine's head very small, | 720 

I his hair not covering his ears , 


•3a.l A' 4.44 20 4 ' Same die as 3b ! Ends MM' Same die I 

' as3b 

3a.2 N 4.41 20 i ( Same die as 3a Ends MM'Same die 
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I - CONSTANTINOPLE - : 



“ 


h 


1 


»4d.l 



20 



, At end, Z 

720-C.725 

4d-2 

jV 

4.37 

21 

i 


1 At end. Z 


•4e 

A' 

4-45 

20 

4 . 


At end, 9 


•41 

A' 

4.46 

20 

1 ^ 


1 No Utter at end 






i 

(c) Constantine’s 

head still larger; 

£. 725-732 







officina letter. 







an abbreviation mark (') normally follows 1 







the M on the reverse 


5.1 

k 

4.46 

20 

./ i 




•5.2 

A' 

4.44 

21 





•S.3 

'a' 

4.46 

22 

4 

Ends MHL 

' Ends ML 


•5.4 

A' 

4.43 

' 21 

4 

Ends MH- 

Ends MM 


•5-5 

A' 

4.47 

20 


Ends MH- 

Ends M 


*5.6 

A' 

4.47 

20 

4 

Ends MHL 



5.7 


4.45 

20 

4 

Ends MHL 



S.8 

A! 

4.43 

21 






pie 

reed 






•5.9 

Al 

4.43 

20 


Ends MHL . 



•5.10 

AT 

4.42 

21 


Ends MH* 1 

Ends M 


5.11 

A' 

4.80 

20 



Ends M 



with ring 1 




1 




Wbittemore 


173S 


The ML at the end etands Sot Afultos. 

The MM at the end U a die-ainkei's error. 
Whitteiuare 
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I I Similar inscr-but 6NCONS tANUiriHS 

usually begins 6 Same type, but bust 

(not 3) and the MHL more mature 
I is followed by an 

officina letter 
j Same type 

I (a) Obv. and rev. inscriptions begin 3 732-c. 737 

•6.1 N 4.46 20 4 Ends MHL | 

•6.2 A' 4.42 20 \ Ends MHL | Ends OHS- 

(b) Obv. and rev. inscriptions b^in 6 c. 737-741 
*7a.l N 4.46 I 22 4 Ends MHL I C rCNCONS TANri 

I NHS- 

•7a.2 N 4.44 21 \ Ends MHL' 

pierced 

«7a.3 N 4.43 21 I Ends MHL' 

7b.l N 4.45 _(T. 61) At end. A At end, A 
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LEO III - CONSTANTINOPLE - SOLIDUS, SEUISSIS 


- 

Metal 

"S: 

Obverse 


(7b.2) 1 


«. 

20 

1 (W.8 = T.62) 

At end, 1 | 





At end, A 


{7c.i) ; 

lA' 

4.5 

20 

(T. 63) At end, € 

Ends riNHG ; 

(7c.2) 

A' 

4.45 


(T. 64) At end, 6 

At end. 1 

•7d 1 

A' 

4.30 : 

20 4 


Inscr. preceded by bl 






and ends tINH© 

7e.1 

AT 

4.47 i 

20 4 

At end, Z 

Ends ZINHS 

(7e.2) 

A' 

4.41 

|2t 

(W. 9 = T. 65) 

At end, Z 

Ends TINHe 

•7f.l 

A? 

4.45 

21 4 

At end, H 

Inscr. preceded by 

*7f.2 

A' 

4.45 

' 20 4 

At end, H 

Inscr. preceded by M 

Pf) 

AT 

4.50 ' 


(T. 66) At end, 1 ' 

Ends riWS 

1 




Seuissis 





Class! 





Sameinscr., but 

VICTORIAAVfSS 





Same type 

1 Cross potent on globe I 

•g 

N 

2.17 

18 / 

bNDL£0 N[ ]HL 

Vl[ lORIAVfHS ; 


ccurs elsewhere in this series [Kos. 71.1 And 71.2 below) and alter the 
.idi oi Constantine V (below, p. 290, Nos. le.i, le.2}, is unexplained. 


Peirce 1948 


Schuir 
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No. 

Meul 

Die Po- 

Obverse 


o.„ 




cuts 

s 11 





Same inscr. and type 

bNCON StA NriNH 
SMc 

Same type as Class 11 
of solidus, but 
Constantine holds in 
r. hand, by its shaft. 

720-732 




(a) Constantine’s head very small, 
his hair not covering his ears 

720 


N 2.15 

17 

(T,9J) 






(b) Constantine's face slightly older, 
with longer hair 

720-e.725 

•10 

N 2.18 

18 / 


aNCON[S]CA NCim 
SM- 





(c) Constantine’ 

s face still older 

1 c. 725-732 

•11 

A' 1.94 
plugged 

18 1 


1 JNCONSrA NCINM 
j SM' 

1 




1 cidss in 1 





Constantine’! 
no M afte: 

i bust larger, 

• his name 



1 


Same inscr. and type 

1 Similar inscr. and 

1 type, but inscr. 

1 breaks CON SCA and 
! is without final M 

732-741 

i 


W. (CoD$Uiitine V) 11, T.—, R.— 

11 Schindler I960 acq. Vienna 18. viil. 32 



(a) Inscriptions begin b 

2-06 I 17 I bNLSO NPAMHL | S CON S^ANCINH i732-c.73 

j (b) Inscription(s) begin 6 ! c. 737-74 

2.22 118 i 6NDLEO NPAMML iCONCANTINHS 

1 I AdiJt portrait 

i I 

^ TREMIS5IS 

Class/ 

Same inscr., but I VICTORlAAVfHS I 717-720 

begins b I Cross potent on base. 

I Same type j Beneath, CONOB 

1.45 ! 18 j 

' Cla$s 11 

' Same inscr. and type I bNCON SCA NCIN4 ! 720-732 

I SMC 

' I Same type as Class II ' 

I I I of solidus, but 

I I Constantine holds in i 
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, 

Size 


Oats 




(r) Constantine's 
his hair not co 

head very small. 

720 

•15 

A' 1.40 

17 i 

1 






(b) Constantine's face slightly older, 
with longer hair 

720-e.725 

•16.1 

•16.2 

•16.3 

N 1.46 
A' 1.44 
A' 1.44 
pierced 

17 4- 
16 4 
16 ^ 

Ends MH 
]0 NPAMHL 

6NC160 NPA[ 

1 EndsM 

' 3N[ ISCA NCINHSML 
aNCO[ ]StA N[ ]N 
HSM 





(c) Constantine’: 

5 face still older 

c. 725-732 

•17.1 

•17.2 

A' 1.44 
A' 1.33 

17 4 
16 4 

Ends MH. 

6NDL60 NPAM 

1 5N [ ]SCA NCINHSM- 
iNCONSC[ 





Class 

■lit 



1 


no M after his name 




i 

Same inscr. and type | 

Same inscr. and type, 
but inscr. breaks 

CON SEA and is 

1 without final M 

732-741 





2S0 
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Metal 

"S’ 

Obverse 






SILVER 





CEREMONIAL ISSUES 





Class I 


•20a 

(20b) 

& 3.04 

S. 3.2S 

22 1 
21 

aNDLSO N PAMHL 
Bust facing, bearded, 
wearing cuirass, 
shield, and helmet 
with plume and cross. 
In r. hand, spear 
held across shoulder 

, (T-43) 

VICTORIA AV?H 

Cross potent on base 
and three steps- 
Beneatli, CONOB 

At end, A I 

At end. € ! 

, 717-720 




Clas 

sll 


•21 

iR 3.27 

20 i 

Inscr, and type as 
Gass I of solidus 
bNCX£ONPA[ 

1 Same inscr. and type ^ 

1 At end, A 





1 IrllUARESlON 





i£On 

sconsc 

Anrinee 

ceeHbA 

SIUS- 

1 in a triple border of 

1 dots 

ibSHSXRB rMSniCA 

Cross potent on base 
and three steps, in a 
triple border of dots 

720-741 

20a 1 

longht in Swi 

tserland. 

17. vii. 67 




■he obverse d 

ie was apparently that of a pattern sc 

ilidus which was not struck 

. The reverse 


was struck by a solidns die ol normal type. See above, pp. 229, 231. 

Tolstoi records two apecimeiis, the second fl.9 g.) very badly preserved. The one which he 
A. Tanber, "Silbermiinie Loos III des Isaurers," NZ, 1 (1869), 428-30. 



Oq the didlculty of distinguishing the miliareeia of Leo III from those of Leo IV see above. 


(Mb) 
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LEO III - CONSTANTINOPLE - MILUEESION 



Metal 

■S- 



o.„ 




(a) Narrow cross, pellet after obv. inscr., 

720-741 




two pellets on in 

er circle beneath 





steps 

nrev. 


•22a-l 

JR 2.20 

25 \ 




■22a.2 

« 2.09 

22 1 




•22a.3 

1.99 

25 \ 




•22a.4 

JR 1.96 

22 / 

Two circles visible 

Only one circle visible 


*22a.S 


21 \ 

Two circles visible; 

Two circles visible; 



worn and 


no pellet after inscr. 

pellets obscure. 



pierced 



perhaps absent 





(b) Broader cross. 

no pellets on inner 





circle of rev. 


•22b.l 

2.00 


Pellet after inscr. 



•22b.2 

JR 1.84 

22 t 

Two circles visible; 

Two circles visible 





no pellet after inscr. 



•22b.3 

JR 1.32 

21 t 

No pellet after inscr- 




w/VTT> an/I 






pierced 








(c) Broader cross, rev, inscr. befins hi 





instead of Ih, no 

pellets on inner 





circle or a 

ter inscr. 


•22c.l 

JR 2.23 

23 t 





hicb had 

haijiallv 

given to Leo IV, since wh 

re the attribution is doub 

ful they are 




o a very short one. All the coins have 




te reader can draw his own 


nee oronneil 





mmon. Their bordere arc 

described as 


dng dotted. 

inC ace ii 

fact something between t 

■tted and reel borders. Th 

low weight 


nd absence o 

outer bo 

dets found in some specim 

ns is presumably the resu 

t of clipping 






I - CONSTANTISOPLE -iS, 
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Metal 

■S- 


— 


•22c.2 

2.08 

! 




*22c.4 

^ 1.91 

21 t 

One circle visible 

One circle visible 





1 (d) Rosette after obv. inset., and four 1 


(22d) 

JR 

22 

1 (R. 1771 as Leo IV) | 

, 1 





HALF MILIARESION 1 

1 Same inscr.. but two ' Same inscr. (with 

1 borders of dots and | lhS4S) and type, but j 



1 



1 of on base and only 


•23 

<« 0-85 

16 t 


, 0 or so 0 1 





COPPER 

Class 1 





Bust of Leo III alone 





[iNDLEO] N PAMHL 


717-720 




1 shield, and helmet 

1 with plume. Tn r. 

1 hand, spear held 

1 across shoulder 

0 

T„ X .K 

To r.. X Above, 

1 cross. In ex., COM 



The misspelling hISHS for IhSHS is paralleled by one of Irene’s name {HRHni for IRIHH; 

perhaps be attributed to Leo IV rather than Leo III. 

(22d) Another spedmen in the Horsky Sale (Hess 30. iv. IT), lot 4834 
23 Swiss Collection 

Another specimen, Itom diflerent dies, in a private collection at Buffalo, N.Y. (0.9 g.) 
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I I To r., J Above, cross 

2.40 I 19 I 6NDL£0 N PA[ I Beneath, A * Cross, 

I A ol ANNO, and 

I I upper X obscure i 

4-50 j 19 / (BM) JNPAMHL' | Beneath, T To i., j 


I I Same inscr. (very 1 To 1., star w 

I ' fragmentary) and cross above: tc 

I I type In ex., CON 

I 20 I (M. Thompson in 

. I Hisferia, 1940, 

I 370-1} 

I j ViCM I 


21 [19«6), 5), bu 
see BNC. PI. lxii/01. 
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its of Leo (on obv.) and Constantine 
(on rev., above mark of value) 


I iNDieO NPAMML aNCONSr ANtlNHSM 720-732 
, Bust facing, bearded. Horizontal bar 
wearing chlamys and ornamented with 
, crown with cross on zigzag pattern and at 
I circlet. In r. hand, each end with two 

! gl. cr.; in !., akakia smaD giobes. Above. 

' bust facing, beard¬ 

less, wearing chlamys 


(a) Large size; bust of Constantine a; 


E 9,46 I 25 i ]L€0 NPAMHL 


I in field. Trace of an 

I 0(?) beneath ANN 

I (W. Constantine V 16 Beneath, B 
I = T. Constantine V 
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(29c) B. 26 i (W. B. Porter coll.) 3NC[ Beneath, r 720-C.721 

SNDLeO NPA[ 

29d-l B. 10.09 24 | Inscr. illegible Inscr. and officina 

letter illegible 

•29d-2 £ 9.52 27 \ llND( JSC ANriNH[ 

Officina letter illegible 

•29d.3 m. 9.05 25 i ]AMML SNCONSC ANC[N[ 

Officina letter illegible 

i I (b) Medium size, Constantine older, i:,721- 

I horizontal bar decorated as before c. 725 

30a M 3.71 I 23 j JAMHL JNHS Officina letter, A 

•30b.l -E 6.27 23 J JNDLeC )NHS Officina letter 

illegible (? Q 

•30b.2 ® 4.53 20 1- SNDL60 NPAMH SNCON[ Officina 

1 letter illegible 

*30b.3 B. 4.18 21 i'aNDLEOJ JNCINMS Officina 

I letter illegible (? B) 

(c) Smalt size; Constantine similar, c. 725-732 

horizontal bar linear or dotted 

*31a.l £ 3.51 20 4- i iNCKO NAM'iU ! bNCON [ Officina 

I I letter. A To I., * | 


(29o) See my note, "A Fcllis of Leo III from Officina T." in N.Ctrc.. 76 (1968), 260. 



JOb.l Swiss CoUeclioa 1956 

30b.3 Sehindkr 1960 from Trinks (Vienna) 1898 
Jla.l SwUs CoLection 1956 




I - CONSTANTINOPLE - FOLLIS, 
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No. 

wf 

"ik 

o-™ 

R^erse 


31a.2 

E 3.28 

19 4 

IPAMHL 

JON [ Officina 
letter, A 

c, 725-732 

3U.3 

E 

3.05 

20 4 

]NPAMHL 

] CINH [ Officina 
letter, A 


•3!a.4 

E 

2,91 

19 4 

]0 NPA[ 

Inscr. illegible. 

Ofiicina letter, A 


•31a.5 

E 2.89 

20 4 

]eO NPMHL[ 

INC [ Officina 

Utter, A Tor. of M, 

J To 1., illegible 


31a.6 

E. 2.86 

19 \ 

] NPAMHL 

Inscr. illegible. 

Officina Utter, A 


•31b,l 

E 

4.90 

22 4 

Inscr. illegible 

Inscr. and officina 
Utter illegible 


•31b.2 

E 

4.00 

18 ^ 

3NDL60 NPA[ 

JONSr ANriNH 
Officina Utter illegible 


31b.3 

E 

3.43 

18 4 

]L60 [N]PA[ 

Inscr. and officina 
letter illegible 


31b.4 

E 

3.35 

20 4 

hNDLeO[ 

As last 


•31b,S 

E 2.30 

18 4 

]LeON PAM4L 

Same inscr. and type 

As last 

Similar type, but K 
instead of M beUw 
the horisontal bar, 
which is undecorated 

720-732 


31a.2-S Swiss Collection 1956 
511>.l Swiss Collection 1956 

W. (Constantine V) 22 = T (ConsUntilie V) 16, R. — 

This coin, unlike most oi the others in this series, has not been cleaned, which partly accounts 






I I (a) Large size 

*32 1^ 5-98 22 I I ] NPAMM[ ' Inscr. and officina 


*33.1 2,91 I 19 .( I ]Nl£ONP[ 


I Insci. illegible; 

I officina letter, A; 

I ANNO for ANN 
iNCON [ Officina 
letter, A To 1., 4 


*33.3 \/E, 2.20 I 17 4. I iNLOCN [ ]MH 


•33.4 \M 1.47 ' 18 4 I iNUeO [ 


I To 1., ^DateiUegiblej 
' bNCO[ Officina 1 


! I I (c) Small size 

-34 \m, 2.68 . 16 / , )L[ ] PAMHL ; Inscr. illegible- No 

I ' officina letter. To 1., 

iiSr.,.,; 




rn - CONSTANTIKOPLE 


DECANUMMIUM 


; Similar type, but I 
I inatead of K below 
j the horizontal bar, 

I which is undecorated. 


I aNCONS[ 
]AATIN[ 


I No inscription 
I Two busts facing. 

I Leo on 1., bearded, 
wearing chlamys, and 
I Constantine on r., 

I smaller and beard- 
j less(?),wearingloros. 

I Each wears a crown 
I with cross. They hold 
between them a cross 
' potent in their r. 

I hands, Leo’s forearm 

I hb body to do so. 


M Above, ci 
To 1., X To r.. 
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- “ 

- 

Size 


H.™. 

B.. 

*39a.6 S. 

3.83 

22 4 

1£ ON[S] CON 
Overstruck otiClass3. 
tops of heads and of 
cross potent visible 

i 

Beneath, A I 

e. 735-741 

39b.l m. 

5.49 

I24 4| 

1^( 

Beneath, B 


39b.2 iE 

5.48 

■25 1 1 

]ONS[ 

Beneath, B Over- 
■ struck on Class 3. 
tops of heads and of 
cross potent visible 


•39b.3 

4.37 

20 4 

l£ONS(X) 

Beneath, B 


39b.4 \M 

2,72 

27 4 

!£[ Overstruck on 
Qass 3, tops of heads 

Beneath, B 


39b.5 1* 

2.68 



Beneath, B 


•39b.6 /E 

2.51 


]ONS CO 

Beneath, B 


•39b.7 M 

2.33 

! 22 4 

]ONS CO Over- 
struck on Class 3, 

and of Constantine’s 
loros visible 

Beneath, B 


•39b.8 S 

2.1S 1 

1 21 4 

L£ [ Overstruck on 
rev. of Class 3, of 
which XXX, the left 
part of M, and A are 

Beneath, B Over- 
struck on obv. of 1 

Class 3, the top of I 

Leo's head being I 



1 

1 

visible 

visible 



Mi.S Schindler 1960 
39b.l Schindler 1960 

W, (LeoV) 16, T. (Leo V) 15 (trom Sibitier, 1.83, No. 3, PI. xui-13), R.— 


Prom No. 39b.4 oowntd these coins are all heavily corroded, which accounts lor their lov 
weights. No. 39b.3 was pnbbshed by BerteI6 in Zf^. 36 (1036), 9-10, No. 24. 

30b.5 Schindler 1960 
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(a) Constantine beardless. I 732-f.735 

Inscr. starts above heads I 


•40a.l S. 1.92 18 \ LSONSCON j Beneath, A 

*40a.2 <E 1.57 18 4 LSO I Beneath, A i 

•40b.l « 1.09 19 4. ]N I Beneath, B | 

•40b,2 le. 0,89 18 4. Inscr, iUegible | Beneath, B | 

(b) Constantine bearded, . c. 735-741 

Inscr. starts to left 


*41a I® 2.45 ' 20 4 I L£0 N[ 1 Beneath. A 

•41b |« 1.97 i 18 ]SC'(?) I Beneath. B 






264 LEO III - SYRACUSE - SOUDUS 


No. 1 

Ob««e Reve.se 

o.» 

; 1 

Syracuse 

1 

1 


SOLIDUS 


1 

1 Class I 



Rev. type: cross potent on steps 


•(42) |A' 4.05 21 

i 

[DN)L£ ONPeA 1 VICTORIA AV^iH* 

Bust facing, bearded, | Cross potent on base 
wearing chlatnys and | and three steps, 
crown with cross on ; Beneath, CONOB. 
circlet. In r. hand, 1 In field r., P 

gl. cr.: in I., akakia 
(W. 60 = T. 24 = 

Ricotti 183) 

717-720 

1 ' 1 

Class II 

1 


Rev. type: bust of Constantine as a child 


1 

•43 N 3.96 20 \ 

■DNDLe ONPAM •DNDCO NTANM 

Same type, but bust Bust facing, beard- 

stylised and cruder less, wearing chlamys 

on circlet. In r. hand, 
gl.cr.;m 1., akakia. 
Crude style 

]NDL6 ONPAM 'DNDCO NTANM 

720-c. 735 


1 Class II! 1 



Rev. type: similar, but Constantine older 

c. 735-741 


ONOLEO NPAMHL' 6NCONS rANTINHS 

Same type, but much 1 Similar, but Con- j 

better style I stantine older and bust! 

of much better style | 



Similar type of Theodosius Ilf. 
43 Peirce 1943 
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; - SYRACUSE - SEMISSIS, TRBMISSIS 



(49) There is anothe^pecimen of thia coin m the BibUotUque N'atiooale (£NC, II. 4«2/03). 




LEO III - SYRACUSE - TREMISSIS, FOLLIS 


267 


•(50) -N 1.26 I 13 


*51 'N 1.24 I 15 4 


(b) Nothing in obv. field, I in rev. field : 
(W.45 = T.96) ] 

(c) Nothing in fiel<l | 

]l£0 [ I ]H C ONS CAMCIMh' 


'52 j.® 2.88 I 20 ^ 


Ma 


plume, holding spear : 

Details obscured by I 
overstriking I 


No inscription 
Two busts facing, a 
I large one of Leo III 
on 1.. bearded, a 
I smaller one ol Con- 

I beardless, each 


' M Above, 




LEO III - SYRACUSE - FOLLIS 





I - SYRACUSE, NAPLES --E, 


269 



Wt. 

Si» 
Die Po- 


1 





Cliss 4 





Leo standing, facing, 

Constantine standing, 

c. 731-741 




bearded, wearing 

facing, beardless, ! 





chlaroys and crown 

wearing chlainys and ' 











hand, akaltia. 

r. hand, akakia. 























N n 1 

c n 


•55.1 

IJE 5.58 1 

21 1 

Letters badly formed | 

Letters badly formed. 






Ends D’ 


•55.2 

■■M 4.03 





•55.5 

\M 3.11 ' 

19 1 







Naples 





Clas%I 

1 




Leo alone, wearing loros 

1 




SOUDUS 





OLeOPPAV 

VICTOR AVfH-:- 

717-720 




Bust facing, bearded, 

1 Cross potent on base 





wearing loros and 

' and three steps. In 





field r., star. Beneath, 




holding in r. hand 

1 CONOB 




gl. cr. 



•(56) 

El. 4.00 

1 20 

(T.28) 




55.1 Svhfis Collection 1955 



55.2 Swiss Collection 1956 

55.3 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 

<56-62) For these attcibnticme to Knples, see above, p. 236. 

(56) Another specimen in Auktion XIII ol Muoien und Medaillen A. G. Basel 17.Yi.54, lot 844, 
and I know of two more in private collections in Italy and France. Tolstoi's specimen 
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... 

"" 

DiePo- 


Reverse Date 




TREHISSIS 

•(57) 

El. 1.25 

15 

DLeOPA 

(W. 64 = T. 39) 

VICT ORIA ' 717-720 

Cross potent on base. ; 

In field r., star. j 

Beneath, CONOB j 




Class II 




Leo alone, wearing chlamys 

•(58) 

El. 3.84 

20 

DL 60PPA 

Bust facing, bearded, 
wearing chlatnys and 
crown with cross, 
holding in r. hand 
gl. cr., in 1., akakia 
(W. 57, T- 25) 

VICTO RAfHi 

Cross potent on base 
and three steps. In 
field r„ star. Beneath, 

CONOB 




TRE MISSIS 




DLeo 

Same type 

VICT RiA i 

Cross potent on base. 

Beneath, CONOB 




(a) No star in 

reverse field ' 

•(59a) 

El. 1.34 

15 

(W. 68 = T, 41) 





(b) Star in reverse field r. ■ 

(59b) 

El. 1,30 

15 

(W. 66-67 = T. 40) 

DL NVIC 

VICT RVS 


= Montagu 

al«. Mo. 

178) appears to have a trefoil on the crown, but the other three 

the V in AVfH being missing. 


Ml^MoriUson at^butts It, I think incorrectly^to Rome (BA'C, JI, «3;0l, PI. txvi. 
ROINIOJ). 









272 LEO III - ROME - SOLIDUS, TRBHISSIS 


- 

Metal 

"Sr 

1 Obverse 

Reverse 





(a) L and * i 

in rev. field 

717-720 

•(62) 

A' 

20 

(Laflranchi) | 





(b) r and # i 

in «v. field 1 


•(63) 

A' 4.26 , 

19 ; 

(W. 58 = T. 22) 1 

At end, T or D 
(vertical) 




1 

(c) * and A i 

in rev. field 


•(64) 

N 4.03 

20 

(W. 59, T. 21) [ 






TRESIISSIS ' 



i 


Same inscr. and type 

Cross potent on base. 1 
In ex., CONOB ! 





(a) L and 4t i 

.n rev, field 



|Af J 

J 

(Laffranchl) ; 




pure gold, El. (i.c., electxum) for those of obviously base gold, and B (i.e., billon) lor grey 
very base elcetnjm, coins of even the same type differing appreciably io color and perhaps 

AV9H^' * P ? e 

(63) Wroth classes this as central or south Italian, and the style is leas obviously Roman than Che 

of Rome of the early eighth century. 

(64) Wroth classes this also as central or south Italian, but Laffranchi, I am sure correctly, gives 
it to Rome iarl.cil.. p. ID, PI. iv. 43-44, listed in the text as Pi. VI. 37-38). 

(65) Published by Laffranchl, an. eit., p. 10, Pi. rv. 49-50 (listed in text as PI. vi. 43-44). (com 
a specimen in a private coilection at Milan. 
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I Rev. type: bust of Constantine V 

DNDLe OPAMHL DNOCONS TANTINHS , 720-741 

(or variant) (or variant) 

Similar bust, | Bust of Constantine 

becoming steadily facing, beardless, 

more stylized wearing chlamys and ' 

circlet, holding in r. 

' hand gl cr., in 1., 
akakia . 

(a) Infantile bust of Constantine; I 720-C.721 

, * in tev. field r. 

•(66) 4.26 I 20 I (W. 30-1 = T. 75) 

' (b) Broad bust of Constantine; i 

I RtTl in rev. field I 

! No solidus known I 

ill ' 

I (c) Similar bust;** in rev. field. 

I ' * after rev. inscr. 

I No solidus known | j 

I (d) Transitional bust of Constantine; ,c. 721 

I I 6* in rev. field 

*(67)_|a' 3.76 I 22 j [W. 33 = T. 78, 71) ] 


(66) W. 31 [not illustrated by Wroth) is earlier in date than W. 30; the bust of Leo is closer to 

broader with the cross ol the crown either below the inscription or barely over it. An sorly 
feature is the reading LEON in the inscription, the N and even the O being later dropped. 

(67) The style of Leo's bust places this coin in the 720'5, but Constantine’s face differs from that 
of the preceding group in being heart'Shaped instead of broad and shallow, while it has not 
the characteristic long straight hair, curled up at the end, of the next variety. 
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IE - SOLIDUS 



(e) Narrow bust of Constantine; 
* R in rev. field 
No solidus known 


El. 


I (f) Similar bust: * A in rev. field 

! No solidus known 

(g) Similar bust; * B in rev. field 
j No solidus known | 

I I No solidus known | 

(i) Similar bust; * A in rev. field 
3.36 I 21 I DNOl£ OPAMHL | DNOCON TANTH 

j (i) Similar bust; * ^ in rev. field 

I No solidus known | 

(k) Similar bust; • Z in rev. field 

, : No solidus known | 


•(69) |e 1. 4.19 21 
*(70) iEl. 4.30 20 


(l) Similar bust; * H 
(W. 34 ^ T. 79) I 

(m) Similar bust; * € 
(T. 80, ex Montagu 





LEO !H - ROME - SOUDUS, TREMISSIS 275 



Meul 

.'S' 

ow.™ i 


•(71) 

El. 4.08 

21 1 

(n) Similar bust; 1 in rev, field 

(W, 35 = T. 81) 

721-741 

•(72) 

B 4.19 

22 

(o) Similar bust; 1 | in rev, field 
(W. 36, T. 82) 1 


•73 

B 3.76 

22 4 

(p) Similar bust; 4>. + in rev. field 

D N0l£0 PAMHL | DNOCONTANTINH 


•74 

lEl. 4.11 

21 4 

(q) Similar bust; nothing in rev. field 

D NOL6 PAMHL | DNOCONTANTIN 


•(75) 

El. 1.44 


(r) Similar bust; •* in rev. field 
i Ko solidus known | 

TREMISSIS 

Same inscr. and type | Same inscr. and type 

(a) Inlantile bust of Constantine; 

* in rev. field r. 

(W. 46) 1 

1 

720-c,721 

*76 

El. 1.45 

, 15 4 

(b) Broad bust of Constantine; 

RfTl in rev. field 

1 D NOL OPAM4L | DNO[qON STANTIN 

c. 721-741 

1 


(72) Other specimens Lt Berlin &nd in the Kestner Museum, Hanover 
73 Whittemore 


.{BNC. II. ■M3/02). 
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-TREMISSIS 




Siae 
Die Fo- 

c,™ ' K..™ . 


1 



(C) Similar bust;» * in rev, field, ! 721-741 

* after rev. inscr. 

•(77) 

El. 

1.34 , 

' 15 

1 (W. 47; T. 99 var-, 
no star ini. field) 

; ! 





(d) Transitional bust of Constantine; | 

6* in rev, field 1 



i 


1 No tiemissis known 

1 



1 


(e) Narrow b 
*Ri 

ust of Constantine; 
m rev, field 

•(78) I 

El. 


15 

(Fiirstenberg Sale, 
lot 1653) 






(f) Similar bii 

ist; * A in rev. field 

•(79) 1 

El. 

1.43 

14 

(W. 48 = T. 102) 

i 





(g) Siiniiar bust;» B in rev, field 

•(80) 

El. 

1.35 

14 

(W. 49 = T. 103) 






(h) Similar bi 

i5t;*rin rev. field 

•(81) 

El. 

1.13 

15 

(W. 50 = T. 104) 

, 





(i) Similar bu 

•St;* A in rev. field 

■(82) 

EL 

1.35 

15 

(W. 51 = T. 105) 


•(S3) 1 


1.39 1 


(j) Similar bu; 

«;* 1 in rev. field 


EL 


14 1 

(W, 52) 

i 


(77) Aootiier specimen at Milan 

(78) I'tus coin is now at Berlin. 

(79) Tolstoi gives an incorrect Wroth reference (W. 55), There is another specimen from the 
same dies in the Museum of the American Numismatic Society. 


(81) 
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j 

Sr 

Obverse Reverse i 

1 





(k) SimUar bust; * Z in rev. field ^ 

721-741 

•84 1 

El. 1.30 

16 ^ 

D[ ]!.£ PAMHL i D NDCONTANTIN 


•84.2 ! 

■El. 1.29 1 

16 / 

DNOLS PAMHL D NOCONTANTI 





(1) Similar bust; * H in rev. field 


•(85) 

B 1.21 1 

IS 

(W. S3 = T. 106) 1 



1 


(m) Similar bust; * @ in rev. field 


*(W) 

El. 

14 

1 (Berlin, from FUrsten- 





berg Sale, lot 1654) 





(n) Similar bust; * 1 in rev. field 


•(87) 

El. 

1 15 

(Vienna) | 





(o) Similar bust; 1 ^ in field 


•(88) 

B 1.27 

15 

(W. 54 = T, 107) 1 





(p) Similar bust; 6, + in field 


•89 

B 1.3S 

15 / 

D NOIEO PAMHL | D NOCONTANTINH 





(q) Similar bust; nothing in rev. field 


•(90) _ 

B 1.2S 

_ 

(T.98) 1 



M.l Swiss Collection 1956 
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(r) Similar bust; »* in rev. field j 721-741 
•(91) Ib 1.45 16 (T.lOO) I j 


' No inscription I + To 1., S; to r., fi; | 731-741 

I Bust facing, bearded, I above, 0; beneath, £ 

wearing chlatnys and I | 

, holding in r. hand I ’ 

' gl. cr. To 1. and r. of I 

head, star I 

•92 jil 0.32 I 19 I I I 

I COPPER (?) 

I No inscription | XXX Above, cross. c. 720 

Very young bust of i In ex., ROfO 

! Constantine V lacing, i 

beardless, wearing | 

chlamys and crown . 

with cross I 

*(93) 'S, 0.49 11 t (Rome, former Royal I j 

I Collection) | I 

(91) Tolstoi lists three specimens in his collection, one ot pale gold (1.45 g ), the others of silver 
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TREMISSIS 


I Class! 

I DLeONPA VICTORAAV<:V 717-720 

I Bust facing, bearded, Cross potent on base. 

' ; wearing chlamys and In field r., 0. 

i crown with cross on Beneath, CONOB 

' circlet, holding in r. 

hand gl. cr., in 1., 
akakia 

•(94) 1.48 13 (W-44 = T.42) 

Class I! 

' Similar inscription i Inscription 720-741 

Same type ' Bust facing, beard¬ 

less, wearing chlamys 
j and crown with cross 
j on circlet, holding in 
I ! r. hand gl. ct., in 1., 

•(95) El. 1.31 13 I (W. 70) JNIAW- ! ]NC[ ]HHH- 

Class III 

. Similar inscription Similar inscription 741 
I Similar type, but Similar type, but 

I bust much larger bust much larger and 
I and older older; date-letter in 

field r. 

(96) El. 14 I (Former Penon coll.) ] NS[ In field r., I 

_ I lsrA[?] _ 






Uncertain Italian Mini 
Leo III alone 


wearing chlamys and 
crown with cross on 
circlet, holding in r. 
hand gl. cr., in I., 


DNOieO PAMML 

Bust facing, bearded, 
wearing chlamys and 

r. hand, stretched 

potent on base 
]OPA[ 


Beneath, CONOB 


vicrORi av<;h 

Cross potent on bi 
and three steps, 
Beneath. CONB 
In field A » 




231 


-UNCERTAIN ITALIAN M 



Metal 

5:-| 

Obverse 

R^erae 





Similar inscr. and 

1 Similar inscr. and 

717-720 




type 

type 


*(99) 

/£, 1.58 

14 

(Vienna) 






1 Leo III and Constantine V 





j SOLIDUS 





(e) N in rt 

tv, field r. 





Inscription 

Inscription 

720-741 




Bust facing, bearded, 






wearing chlamys and 

beardless. In field 








j 



j on circlet), holding in 

1 r. hand gl. cr., in 1., 






' akakia 



•(100) 

El. 4.28 

17 \ 

1 (W. 62. Inscr. obscure, 

1 top of crown oR flan) 

JNCON S[NP ?] 





(d)Bm« 

IV. field r. 





6NOLeO NPAMHL 

QNCONSr ANtlNSSM 





. Bust bearded, facing, 

As obv,, but bust 





wearily chlamys and 

beardless. In field 






r., B 


j 

1 


1 

1 circlet, holding in r. 
j hand gl. cr., in 1., 




dies. Tbe central position of CON beneath the steps of the cross snggests that this was all 
that was originally intended: the B, and on some specimens an O inserted to the le/i olCON> 
represent later additions. Wroth catalogues it as a bronze coin, but suggests that it may 
or^nally have been plated and intended to pass as a solidus. The weights of well-preserved 

corresponding "tremissis," all suggest that this was in fact the case. The coin is certainly 

potent on base, is related to that of Class 3 of the Constantinopolitan foUis, bnt with Con¬ 
stantine V deliberately omitted. 

(99) Published by H. Longuet inWZ. 77 (1957), 45, No. 276. The reverse type is that of a solidus, 
tremisses of Rome at this period were of solidus type, but of sinailer module. 










ARTAVASDUS 
July 742 - 2 November 743 
CoUeapie; Nicephorus (from 742) 

Theophanes and Nicephorus are virtually our sole authorities for the usurpation of 
Artavasdus.* Constantine V succeeded his father without hindrance, having already 
been co-emperor for many years. But he was only twenty years of age, and the throne 
was coveted by his much older brother-in-law Artavasdus on his own behalf and on 
that of his son Nicephorus. Artavasdus had been one of Leo Ill’s chief supporters in 
717, had been awarded the hand of Leo's daughter Anna, and was an able and popular 
general who could count on the soldiers of the Opsikian theme and the favor of the 
iconodule element in the population. According to the accepted chronology, the revolt 
broke out in July 742, after Constantine had summoned Artavasdus to his camp (27 June) 
for a campaign against the Arabs. Though much of the army remained loyal, Artavasdus 
was able to occupy the capital, where he was crowned, and soon afterward associated his 
son Nicephorus as co-ruler. But Constantine retained his hold on Asia Minor, and after 
defeating his rival's forces in a series of engagements during the summer of 743 he was 
able in September to lay siege to Constantinople. The city surrendered on 2 November, 
and Artavasdus, who had fled to Nicaea, was captured shortly afterward and exposed 
with his two sons to public insult in the Hippodrome. Later they were blinded, possibly 
after the discovery of a conspiracy in which they were implicated and in any case to 
prevent any further movement in their favor. 

Though Constantine V occupied the throne for at least a year before the revolt of 
Artavasdus and must certainly have begun to mint, it is convenient to deal with 
Artavasdus’ coins first, since their early date relates them more closely to those of Leo III 
than to the issues of the later years of Constantine V or of Leo IV. AU of his coins are 
extremely rare, though there were several types during his short reign. They can be 
divided into two main groups, those of Artavasdus alone and those struck after the associa¬ 
tion of Nicephorus as co-emperor.* 

‘ Theophaoes, A.u. S232-4235 (ed. de Boor, I. 413-20) ^ Nicephorus, Ciran., ed. de Boor, 59-«2. 
I follow die datii^ of G. Ostrogorsky, "Die Ctronologie des Theophanes im 7. und 8. Jahrhundert," 

believed Artavasdus to be still emperor at some rime dnnng Indiotion 12 (k September 743 - August 
744hc^ h • t 




The solidus of Artavasdus alone, represented by a unique specimen in the Museum 
of the American Numismatic Society, shows the emperor facing, holding in his right 
hand a short patriarchal cross. The choice of symbol was probably deliberate, since this 
two-barred cross was conceived of as representing the actual cross of Christ in a particularly 
intimate fashion. The reverse type represents a throwback to the traditional seventh- 
century type of a cross potent on steps, but the actual pattern of the cross is modelled 
on that of the miliaresion. The miliaresion also supplied the inscription, IhSHS XRISTHS 
niCA replacing the old VICTORIA AVfH, but CONOB {in the form COnOB) was retained, 
though in tiny letters and used for the last time in Byzantine coinage, below the steps 
of the cross. There is a corresponding semissis, with the same reverse inscription and the 
same type but for the substitution of a globus for the steps ol the cross. Tlie only known 
specimen of this coin is catalogued below. 

Two types of solidus were struck after the coronation of Nicephorus. The first has on 
the reverse a bust of Nicephorus. beardless, wearing a chlamys like his father and also 
holding a patriarchal cross. The reverse inscription ends MHLCH A(nnos). On one recorded 
specimen a small 0, evidently added to the die as an alterthought and intended to serve 
as an ofRcina letter, has been fitted into the space between the A and Nicephorus" 
shoulder.® This type of solidus was succeeded by another of more traditional design, in 
which the patriarchal cross disappears, each emperor holds a globus cruciger and an 
akakia, and Nicephorus wears a loros instead of a chlamys. The recorded endings to the 
reverse inscription are MHLTHA (T. 1), M'tLTNe- (T.2). and MHLT^k (below, No. 3), 
the 0 and b being presumably officina letters* and the status ot the A being uncertain. 
There is a unique semissis of the second of these classes at Turin. 

The miliaresia, as one would expect, are all of Artavasdus and Nicephorus. Nearly 
hall the known specimens are in the National Museum at Warsaw, a small hoard of them 
having been acquired by a Polish doctor at Thessalonica in 1891.® 

No copper coins ol Artavasdus have been identified up to the present. It is possible 
that some of those ascribed to Constantine V are really the usurper's, e.g., the anomalous 
half follcs and pentanummia with bearded bust (Class 2). lor the [SJTA which is all that 
is legible on the pentanummium (p. 305, No. 10) might be [ARJTA and not [CONS]rA, 
but any attribution must await the discovery of legible inscriptions. At one time I 
believed that the foUis and half follis ol Class 3 of Leo HI. which have no inscription, 
might belong to Artavasdus and Nicephorus, but the evidence of overstriking is against 


Sicilian coast in 1930 (S. L. ^neUo in dtt VIU Ci>ngresso iniemaiioncU di studi biganlini, 
Palermo. 1951 (Rome, 1953), 3111. 

• M. D. O’Hara, "Another Solidus of Artavasdus," in the coin list no. 5 (1967) of D. J. Crowlher 
Ltd. (London). The coin, the only one of Artavasdus amongst eight tATly Isaurian solid! from a small 

* 'The pellet inside the b is presumably the equivalent of that after the 0. The pellet after the A 
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The Italian gold coins of Artavasdus are limited to Rome, none being known of either 
Sicily or Ravenna, and one specimen is linked in a highly anomalous fashion with a die 
bearing the name of Constantine V. Some scholars* would explain this by uncertainty 
at Rome as to who was legitimate emperor, and whether or not Constantine and Artavas¬ 
dus were co-rulers, but the datii^ of papal letters and related documents shows that the 
Roman chancery was quite clear regarding the sequence of rulers, and it is simpler to 
assume carelessness or indifference on the part of the mint. 

The coins, as at present known, form three classes: 

I. Obv. of Artavasdus, rev. of Constantine V (two stars in field). Only the solidus is 
recorded. This presumably belongs to the brief reign of Artavasdus alone. The mint 
was at a loss for a suitable reverse type, and simply used one dating from the end 
of Leo Ill's reign, with the juvenile bust of Constantine V.’ There are some crude 
forgeries of this type, struck in lead or potin and very variable in weight, which date 
from the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century.* 

11. Obv. of Artavasdus, rev. of Nicephorus, with two stars in field. The solidus and 
tremissis arc both known. 

111. Obv. of Artavasdus, rev. of Nicephorus, with IB {i.e.. Indiction 12 = 743/4) in field. 
Only the tremissis is known. 

‘ Boyce, op. cil., 93it., developing an argument of de Saulcy. 
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SOLIDUS 


Cta$$ I 

I fiAPrAHASDOSMHLI IhSMSXRIS rMSTIICA i 742 

I Bust facing, bearded. ; Cross potent on base I 

wearing chlamys and i and three steps. In | 

, crown with cross on I ex.,COTIOB 

circlet. In r. hand, ! 

j patriarchal cross held 

before breast; 1. hand 

•(1) A? 4.43 \ 21 (ANS Museum) 

j Class [I I 

Same inscr. and type dNIChtOR HSMH LCHAj 742/3 
I Bust as on obv., but I 

beardless and with I 

hair differently i 

I designed I 

•2a 'a' 4,45 20 \ | A perhaps recut over 

I I another letter (? I) I 

(2b) ' A' 120 I (O'Hara coU.) At end, 0 i 

' i I I 

j I ' Class III I 

I ' dNARCAHASDHSMH dNIChFOR HSMHLCH 

j Same bust, but Bust facing, bearded, 

j Artavasdus holds in wearing loros and 

I r. hand gl. cr., in 1., crown with cross on 

I I akakia circlet. In r. hand, 


{)) Published by A A. Boyce, "A Solidus of Artavasdus," MIT. 5 (1552), 85-50, PI. xv, 1, 
took ai Jht CoiMge o/ He Byianlifu Empire, II (19il), 144. 
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No, 


Di« Po- 

„w™ 


3a 

iV 


' 19 

: (T.l) 

' At end, A 

742/3 

•3b 

N 

4.43 

■ 21 1 


! At end. k. perhaps 







recut over another 







letter. Double struck 


|3c) 

N 

4.45 


1 (T.2) 

At end. 0- 







SEMISSIS 







CltusI 






Same insc 

r. and type I Same inscr. as No. 1. 

742 





asNo.l 

! 

1 Cross potent on base 

1 above globus. In ex., 
CONOB 


*4 

A! 

2.20 

17 4 

1 

! 

CUss III 






1 Same insc 

r. and type | Nl Ch FORHSM 

742/3 





as No. 3 

1 Similar type to No. 3. 

1 but Nicephoros holds 







1 cross potent on globe 


(5) 



1 19 

1 (Turin, Museo Civico) | 
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... 




TREMISSIS 



Class 11 


•{9) 

Same inscc. and type I Same inscx. and type 
El. 1.35 1 15 1 (T. 7) 

742P 


Class III 


•(10) i 

, Same inscr. and type DNONIC IFORO 

1 Same type, but 1 and | 
B instead oi stars in | 
■ field 1 

El. 1.35 1 14 1 (Turin, Museo Civico) 




CONSTANTINE V Copronymus' 

18 June 741 - 14 September 775 
Co-emperor from 25 March 720 
Colleague: Leo IV (from 6 June 751) 

Background and Chronoiogy 

Constantine V was born in 718 and created co-Augustus by his father on Easter Day. 
25 March 720-> He became sole emperor on his father's death in the summer of 741. A 
year later, as we have seen, he was ousted by his brother-in-law Artavasdus, and it was 
not till 2 November 743 that he recovered the capital and reestablished his position.* 
His long reign lasted lor over thirty years, until his death on 14 September 775.* He 
married three times. By his first wife Irene, dai^hter of the Khazar Khan, he had a son 
Leo (IV) who succeeded him. His second wife, of whom nothing is known, died childless 
in 751, within a year of their marriage. By his third wife Eodocia he had five sons and 
one daughter. Leo IV was born on 25 January 749 and crowned co-Augustus on 
Whitsunday 751, i.e., 6 June,* and thenceforward has a place on the coinage. Eudocia 
was crowned Augusta on 1 April 769, and the next morning, which was Easter Day, her 
two elder children Nicephorus and Christopher were created Caesars and their younger 
brother Nicetas was given the rank of N06>iissm«s.* The boys survived to play an unhappy 
role in the intrigues that accompanied the rise to power of Irene. 

"Few reputations,” as Finlay observed, "have passed through such an ordeal of malice 
as that of Constantine, and preserved so many undeniable virtues." It was under him 
that the war on images was pushed to extremes, and since it was the iconodules who 
ultimately won, his character and almost every aspect of his policy are depicted by the 
chroniclers in the worst light. Those concerned with public affairs, even when otherwise 
prejudiced, took a more balanced view. When the Council of 787 restored the cult of 


' A. Lombard, Constantin V. emptreur sUs Roinains (Pans, 1902), remains the fullest accouii 
gives too favorable a view of the emperor. 



(in OOP. 16 [1962], 5J). 

* Theophanes. A. M. 6241 (p. 426). 11 Che year were 762, as some eoholare believe, the day and 

Byzantiniuh-naugriocJiisctsa Jahvbuahf. 7 (1928/9), 20. 
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GENERAL FEATURES OF THE COINAGE 

images and condemned Leo and Constantine for their heretical and blasphemous religious 
policy, it went out of its way to applaud their achievements in other spheres: their 
courage and success in war, their wise administration, the care they devoted to the welfare 
of their subjects.’ Constantine was in fact an outstanding general, and his great military 
successes in the Balkans and Asia Minor were supported by far-sighted arrangements for 
the resettlement of provinces so long devastated by invasion and brigandage. Only in 
Italy did the decline of Byzantine power continue unchecked. Ravenna was lost to the 
Lombards in 751, and when Pope Adrian I received Charlemagne in Rome in April 774, 
he did so as effective ruler, if not yet legal sovereign, of the city. 

Constantine is one of the few Byzantine emperors whose financial activities are com¬ 
mented upon by contemporary writers. He was accused of avarice—a "Christ-hating 
new Midas," Nicephorus calls him—and it was said that his hoarding resulted in such a 
shortage of ready money that prices fell on the market, a boon to the poor of Constanti¬ 
nople but not to farmers having to sell their produce.® Further, during the siege of Con¬ 
stantinople in 743, he is alleged to have issued leather solid! to the merchants who supplied 
his troops, promising to redeem them later, which in due course he did.® They were 
apparently real obsidional money, not simply promises to pay, and the expedient was no 
doubt si^gested by classical precedents, real or imaginary. An occasional resoit to leather 
money was alleged of both the Spartans and the Carthaginians,’® and a passage in the 
chronicle ol Eusebius-Jerome, to the effect that Numa made use of leather and bark 
assaria}^ seems to have been of some notoriety—it later caught the attention of Suidas,'® 
as it had done that of the compilers of early medieval glossaries in the West—and must 
have been familiar to the emperor and his advisers. 

Coinage; Main Features 

Constantine Vs coinage is in all essentials a continuation of that of his father, the 
resemblance being so close that Wroth and Tolstoi both attributed to one emperor coins 
which really belonged to the other. In a few cases, indeed, we are stiff uncertain as to where 
the line between them should be drawn. One striking change, however, was made in 
the gold, for Constantine practically discontinued, so far as Constantinople was concerned, 
the issue of semisses and tremisses. The reason for this is unknown, It cannot have been 

’ Miusi, Concilia. XIII. 356. 

live meaeurei a nomisva and wine to a sem^sin^ pint riheophanes. a. m. 6235 fed. de'^r, I. 419]). 

paiinontm. 1 (Naples. ISSl). 196. The passage iu the MS preceding this text, which bears out other 

accounts which we have of the emperor’s humane conduct during the siege, is missing, and it has been 

plausibly conjectured that it was tom out by some reader of icooodule sympathies (N. Adoutz, "Les 

Mgendes de Maurice et de Constantin V, empereurs de Byzance," Milenges Bides [= Annuaire de 
|•lnslitut de phiMogte el de VkisUire O’unUUe! el slaves, 2 (Brussels, 1934)], It). 

*• a. J. Eckhel, Dvcirina numorum vetemm, I.t, Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1826). xx-xxi. 

'■ In Migne. PL. xxviii. 359: congiarinm dsAl asses lignaos, el scorteos. 
t.u. -Mvldpto. 
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CONSTANTINE V 

because their function was taken over by silver, since although Constantine struck 
miliaresia of the same type as his father, they were still technically of a ceremonial 
character and their issue did not begin till Leo IV was associated co-etnperor in 751. 
Constantine’s foUes also remained very small and light, like those of Leo Ill's later 
issues, so that in the end the lower fractions ceased to be struck altogether. It was as if 
both gold and copper were being reduced to the simplest possible pattern of denomi¬ 
nations. 

One notable innovation was made in the design of the coins. Instead of reverting to 
the customary pattern of the gold when there was only a single emperor, and of using a 
cross potent as the basic reverse type, Constantine V preferred to show himself in 
association with his deceased father. It has been suggested elsewhere (above, p. 9) that 

which played a major role in Arab personal names ('Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, etc.]. 
Scholars have differed in their view as to whether the side of the coin with Leo’s bust 
should be considered the obverse or the reverse. It seems that there is no simple answer 
to the problem, for it was first one and subsequently the other. The solidus is not at first 
s^hl of much help, since the early coins show both emperors holding a cross potent on 
base (PI. VIII. 1). but the semisses (PI. vni. 3. 4) provide the answer. On those with Con¬ 
stantine and Leo III only, it is Constantine who holds the cross potent on globe which 
identifies the denomination, and it is therefore he who occupies the reverse: on those 
with Constantine, Leo IV, and Leo III, it is the last of these who performs the same 
function and thus marks the reverse. Further, if the solid! are examined carefully, it 
will be found that while the two emperors hold the same symbol, a cross potent on base, 
they hold it differently. Leo’s hand passes in front of the shaft of the cross as if he were 
holding it inwardly, toward himself; Constantine holds it from behind, his thumb upright 
against the inner side of the shaft, as if he were holding the cross outward, toward the 
spectator. This is essentially how Constantine holds the cross potent on globe of the 
semissis, and was apparently intended to differentiate between the cross as an imperial 
symbol and the cross as a mark of value. When held as a mark of value it indicates the 
reverse of the coin. 

The mints of Constantine V are essentially those of Leo III, but Ravenna was active 
during only the first decade of the reign and the attribution of coins to Naples b highly 
conjectural. The coinage of the western provinces remained quite separate from that of 
the eastern, with mainland Italy characteriaed by badly debased gold and the continued 
use of the tremissb, Sicily by an abundant copper coinage quite distinct in design from 
that of the capital. Italy also differed from Constantinople in continuing to strike tiny 
silver coins of the traditional pattern, probably in very inadequate quantities, instead 
of adopting the Urge, thin miliaresia now coming into use in the East. 

Constantinople 

SOtiDi. Two classes of solid! were struck during the reign. Both have on one side the 
bust of Leo III, but Class I (741-51) has on the other the bust of Constantine V only. 
Class II (751-75) the busts of Constantine V and Leo IV. Each can be further broken 
down, and some of the details require comment. 






class can be conveniently subdivided into Class la. with an ofiicina letter following the 
obverse inscription, and Ib, without one, la being the earlier in date of the two. The 
only officlna letters known to me are H. ©, and I, but others may well exist. The obverse 
inscription on Class la invariably begins 6N, i.e., the traditional DN {Dominus Nosier], 
while onClassIb the 6 is usually absent, so that the inscription reads NC ON StANITlNHS 
(or variant), but occasionally it is replaced by a meaningless I, 0, or even B. Some coins 
without ofBcina letters, however, have 6N, and I doubt if the division into Classes la 
and Ib represents any real distinction between "issues"; it is rather a device of numismatic 
convenience lor placing the coins in approximate order of issue. Some coins with initial 
6N have the final S of Constantine’s name either followed or replaced by NC or ©C, 
often ligatured (I^, 0C), like the (J! which precedes Constantine’s name on some solidi 
of Leo Ill’s Class III (above, p. 246, No. 7f). I have treated these as meaningful variants 
in the text of the catalogue, thot^h I can oKer no explanation for them.“ N (for Z) and © 
are possible officina letters, and a C had followed the officina letter on some solidi of 
Theodosius 111 and Leo III, but one would not expect an officina letter after Con¬ 
stantine’s name. There are, in addition to the variants occurring in the standard works. 


be noted, but they are probably no more than die-sinker's errors and of no consequence. 
The dropping oi the 6 from 6N, leaving only a now meaningless N, is sufficient evidence 
that the workmen had little understanding of what they were inscribing on their dies. 

The issue of Class II was spread over nearly twenty-five years. The obverse shows the 
two busts of Constantine V and Leo fV, each wearing chlamys and carrying no insignia, 
and the reverse has a redesigned bust of Leo III, this time wearing a loros and holding 
toward the spectator a cross potent on base- The inscriptions are invariable: COnsrAn- 
rmos S Leon O neos, i.e., K&ivcrravTlwjs mi Atmu 6 vfos, anddLeON PA MH L, the letter 
N having consistently the form n on the obverse and N on the reverse- There are two 
sub-classes, which succeed each other chronologically but can be only approximately 
dated. Qass la (751-C.757) has both busts on the obverse smaU, but Leo IV is stiU an 
infant and smaller than Constantine. The only "officina" letters used are S (common) 
and A (very rare), but often there is none at all. Class fib {c,757-775) is less homogeneous. 
The busts are much closer to each other in size, but on some specimens both are medium 
in size and on others, presumably the latest in date, they are very large and the inscription 
is usually partly off flan. No sharp distinction, however, can be made between the two 












ig to the 


quite frequently in the 


type, or it may belon 

FRACTiONAi GOLD. This b virtually nonexistent; its disappearance b one of the major 
novelties in Constantine’s coinage. No tremisses of the mint of Constantinople are known 
at all; those attributed to it by Wroth (No. 12} and Tolstoi (Nos. 9-11) are coins of 
Leo Ill’s reign (above, pp. 249-50, Nos. 16.1,17.1, 18a.l). This is also true of the semissis 
Wroth No. 11 (above, p. 247, No. 10). Two types of sembsb, however, each known in 
only a single specimen, were struck, probably for purposes of ceremonial distribution. 
One belongs to the period of Constantine V’s sole reign, and since the form of the inscrip¬ 
tion corresponds to that of Class la of the solidus, it was probably struck at his accession. 
The other is of the joint reign of Constantine V and Leo IV, presumably for the latter’s 
coronation. The two coins are described and illustrated below. Nos. 3, 4. 

SILVER COIXAGE. This requireslittle comment. The traditional types of ceremonial coin 
were no longer struck. The miliaresion is of the same general type as that introduced by 
Leo III, but the des^ has now become stereotyped and there is nothing corresponding 
to the minor varieties that occur under this emperor. The nominally ceremonial character 
of the denomination b shown by the fact of its not being struck prior to Leo IV's associa¬ 
tion as co-emperoi in 751. There are no problems of attribution, since the only other 
Constantine of this period was Constantine VI, whose coins all show him associated with 
hb mother Irene. No half miliaresion b known, and it is probable that none was issued. 

COPPER COINAGE.“ Constanline’s copper coins are of the traditional denominations, 
with the customary marks of value, but the decanummia and pentanummia arc extremely 
rare and are not known for the two final issues. The foUis was so small, and had probably 
so low a purchasing power, that the need for fractional coinage was limited. Four classes 
were struck, each of which raises some problems. 

Class 1 (Constantine V alone). 741-?. The obverse has a facing bust with inscrip¬ 
tion, and the reverse a mark of value between three X’s and three N’s, with an officina 
letter (A or 8) beneath. The obverse type is puzzling in that the bust appears to be beard¬ 

less: it is difficult to be sure, but the face is certainly more rounded and "childbh" than 
the effigy on the gold.'* The coins are in any case out of step with the solidus in having 
no reference to Leo III. 

The explanation is presumably that the mint carried on without change the type of 
bust used for Constantine on the last bsues of hb father’s reign. The other possibility, 
suggested to me by Mr. Veglery, is that the coins might belong to Constantine VI, who 
was only a child at hb accession and is shown as beardless on hb solid!. This seems to me 
unlikely on several grounds. The design of the bust, and in particular the treatment of 
the hair, differs from that customary in the 780's; Officina 0 still occurs, while by the 
780’s it had disappeared: and Constantine's coins all show him associated with his mother 


See 
5 (19«), 


(717-41) and Constantine V (720-75)," NC’, 
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Irene. In any case these coins of Class 1 could not be fitted into the pattern of Con¬ 
stantine Vi’s foUes, and I see no alternative to making them the first coinage of Con- 

Their issue presumably started in 741 and went on until the late 740's. It can scarcely 
have ended with the usurpation of Artavasdus, since coins of the following class are so 
rare. The issue is noteworthy as being the last for which an Officina B is recorded. 

Class 2 (Constantine V alone). ?-751. This has on the obverse a bearded bust, 
holding a cross potent on base, and a reverse similar to that of Class 1 save that that of 
the pentanummium is a simple €. Here the type of bust conforms to that of the solidus 
and is what one would expect, but anomalous features of the class are its extreme rarity, 
the fact that the only denominations known are the half foUis and the pentanummium, 
and the character of the obverse inscription- Instead of the lettering being small and neat, 
as with Class 1, it is large and mostly off flan, so that the only letters legible on recorded 
specimens are the last one or two, a T or TA, with a doubtful S before the TA. An 
attribution of the class to Artavasdus, reading [AR]CA instead ol [COnSJTA, is an obvious 
possibility, but none of Artavasdus' coins show him holding a cross potent on base, and 
it seems best, at least provisionally, to attribute the coins to Constantine V. The finding 
of a better preserved specimen would settle the matter. 

Class } (with Leo IV]. 751-769?. Only foUes and half foUes are known of this 
class, and I suspect that no other denominations were struck. The coins have on the 
obverse the busts of Constantine and Leo IV. The reverse of the foUis shows the bust of 
Leo HI above an M flanked by X and N, that of the half follis only a K between three 
X’s and three N's. The bust of Leo III is evidently omitted because of the small site of 
the flans. Although there is no obverse inscription, the attribution is not in doubt- The 
issue presumably began in 751. Its ending, and the introduction of Qass 4 with the 
seated figures of the two emperors, can be conjecturally dated to the ceremonies which 
accompanied the crowning of Eudocia and the ennobling of other members of Constan- 
tirve’s family at Easter 769 (above, p. 290). 

Class 4 (with Leo IV). 769?-775. As with Qass 3, only foUes and half foUes are 
known. The obverse shows two seated figures. The reverse of the follis continues that 
of Qass 3, while that of the half foUis is a K between three N's and three X’s, with no 
pretense of an officina letter. The follis is rather larger and heavier than that of Class 3, 
and may have been intended for a special distribution. The half foUis was the last Byzantine 
coin of this denomination to have the traditional mark of value; later half folles have the 
M of the foUis but are half the size of this coin. 

Sicily 

Constantine's Sicilian coinage is not altogether easy to understand. It can be identified 

only by its style, though the mint-mark CIK’ is said to occur on one coin, a rare half follis. 

No gold coinage is known tor the sole reign of Constantine V, a gap that is difficult 
to explain. Solidi of the period after 751, with the two busts of Constantine and Leo IV 


mainly 
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CONSTANTINE 


and the latest coins are relatively well designed, but the inscriptions are usuaLy blundered 
and largely illegible, partly because o( the small, ill-formed letters, partly because most 
of them are ofl flan. 

The solidi present no problems of identification, since the combination of three 
imperial busts occurs only in the reign of Constantine V. This is not the case with 
the semisses and tremisses, where there is no room for three busts and the inscriptions 
are virtually illegible. The coins here attributed to Constantine V and Leo IV have on 
one side a bearded bust and on the other a beardless one, the latter accompanied by an 
inscription which usually seems to include elements of LSODPAMHL. This would normally 
allude to Leo III, not Leo IV, and to complicate matters further the inscriptions seem 
often to be more or less identical on both sides ol the coins. On stylistic grounds the coins 
could not be as early as Leo III and on material grounds they could not be as late as 
Leo V, in whose time the emperors are normally termed basileus or desfotes. They could, 
however, be coins ol Leo IV and Constantine VI, to whom no SiciUan gold is usually 
attributed. Since they are so close stylistically to the solidi ol Constantine V, however, 
I have in the end preferred to keep them together under this ruler (Nos. 16-17), but am 
not altogether convinced that it is to him that they will be finally ass^ned. 

The copper coinage of the reign is common, and follows the same pattern as that of 
Leo III. Coins of 741-51 have the half-figure of Constantine on one face and that of 
Leo III on the other; they can be distinguished from that of Leo Ill's reign only by the 
fact that both the faces are bearded. The foUes of 751-75 have the two busts of Con¬ 
stantine and Leo IV on one face, the standing figure of Leo III on the other. There is 
also a very rare half follis (No. 20) having on the obverse two busts above a line with 
CIK' (?) beneath, on the reverse a single bust above a line with A (for A&ov, i.e., Leo III) 
beneath. The reading CIK' is given by Ricotti from a specimen in his own collection, 
but this is not illustrated, and on the specimen at Dumbarton Oaks the letters are not 
clear. Both denomination and type are unusual, but a coin ol a related type, with a quite 
legible CIK’, was struck under Leo IV (below, p. 334, No. 8). 

Naples (?) 

A few Italian coins exist which cannot be attributed to Sicily, Rome, or Ravenna. 
One group of them is attributed conjecturally to Naples in the catalogue (Nos. 21-24). 
The solidus (No. 21) and foUis (No. 24) seem stylistically to come from a single mint, 
and to be linked with a solidus struck in copper which is copied from one of Rome (No. 22). 
I have added to these a curious silver coin (No. 23) which has some affinities with the 
copper; though the bust is copied from that of a silver coin of Rome, the treatment of 
the hair is different from that found on coins of the latter mint. The quality of the gold 
of the solidus, however, is much better than had been usual lor Neapolitan coins in the 
past, and it may well be that these attributions will not stand up to further research. 

The coinage of Rome in the name of Constantine V closely resembles that of his father. 
Virtually the only denominations struck were solidi and tremisses, and as under Leo III 
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the two were identical in type, difierinf from each other simply in sire and weight- The 
earliest coins are ol poor quality electrum, perhaps about eight carats fine. The later 
ones are of base silver, copper, or potin, apparently with no gold content at all. Even If 
they were once gilded or plated it is difficult to see how they can have ever served an 

All the coins have letters in the reverse field, some of these including the initial of 
Rome—*R, R, RlTl,*’ Rl—and some apparently serving as numerals; B, T, A, lA., lA 
(accompanied by two stars), 16.“ Since the highest numeral-letter is 15, as it had been 
under Leo III, one’s natural inclination is to interpret them as indictions. An arrangement 
of the coins on this basis, however, runs in some respects contrary to what one would 
arrive at by grouping together those having other features in common—trefoils instead 
of crosses on the crowns, a blundered mixture of chlamys and loros, a laddered V-shaped 
pattern on the pendants of the fibulae—and does not take account of the coins having 
no letter-numerals at all. There must be. in any case, coins still to be discovered, both 
missing denominations—solid! with B where we have tremisses, tremisses with T where 
we have solid!—and letter-numerals not at present represented at all. The order given 
in the catalogue, therefore, must be regarded as no more than provisional, with only the 
be^nning—coins identical in portrait with those of Artavasdus and the later years of 
Leo III—and the end—coins with the same portrait as that used under Leo IV—at 
all certain. 

Small silver coins having on the reverse a monc^ram ol K (lor K<ovcptcii>tIvo5)“ and a 
cross ace also customarily attributed to Rome. Although the portrait does not very closely 
resemble that of the "gold." they are more likely to belong to Rome than to any other mint. 
Ravenna 

The coinage of this mint necessarily belongs to the first decade of the reign, before 
the coronation of Leo IV as co-emperor, since the city was captured by the Lombard 
King Aistulf in or shortly before 751.“ Its known coinage consists entirely ol tremisses, 
though since Aistulf also struck solidi and folles it is probable that these denominations 
remain to be found. The tremisses are of distinctive style and fabric, and since in both 
particulars they resemble the coins of Aistulf, their mint is not in doubt. They are ol poor 
metal, heavily alloyed with silver and often blackened on the surface with silver sulfide, 
so that specimens have usually been described as silver instead of as electrum or gold. 
They have rough irregular edges and the flans are always smaller than the dies, so that 
the inscriptions are mostly off flan. The normal obverse type is a bust of Constantine V, 
but this is preceded by one, stylistically rather different, having the busts of Constantine 
and his father side by side, Constantine being beardless but occupying the place of honor 
on the spectator’s left. The design resembles that subsequently used for Class II of the 
gold coins ol Rome and may have provided the model for it (cf. Nos. 27 and 45 on PI. XI). 
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Metal 

Die Po- 

Obverse 

K.™ 






Constantinople 






1 Class I ' 






6 Le ONPAMHL 

dNCO N SrANCiNHS 

741-751 





Bust lacing, bearded, | 

Similar bust to obv.. 






wearing chlamys and | 

1 but of Constantine V, 







j and cross potent held 



1 



circlet, holding in r. 
hand inuiards cross 







1 (a) With officina letter 


{la) 

Iv 

1 

4,41 

21 

(W. 1 = T. 6) 

At end, H 

At end, ' 


•ib 


4.40 

21 4 

At end, 0 

Ends CINS 


•Ic 

r 

4.43 

21 4 

At end, 1 

Begins 6NC ON 






(b) Without officina letter 


•ld.l 

u 

4.44 

1 20 4 

6 UeO NPAMHL' 

6NCO N SCANCINHS' 


ld.2 

jV 

4.30 

i 20 4 

6 L60 NPAMHLI'?] 

6NCO N SCANrjNMS' 






Double struck 

Double struck 


(lei) 

Af 

4.39 

I 19 

(W. 4 = T. 5) 

6 UeO NPAMHir 

6NCONSCANCIN4Sh£ 


•(le.2) 


4.43 

1 19 

(W. 3. R. 1743) 

6 L€ ONPAMHL 

BCO NS TANCINHM 


(If) 

|A' 

4.45 

j 20 

(T.4J 

rc ON srANCiNsac 


(la) 1 

-.7, 

similar b- 

St rev. ins 

ct. ends IHN (lor INH) 




\V. 2 (rev. ends NHt'T) = T. 8, R. — 
Ic Shaw 194T 



(1e.2) The illiretratjon on the plate is of the Ratto specimen 
(II) The ec is sometimes I^tured.e.g., on R. 1744. 
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Ig.2 Friend 
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CONSTANTINE V - CONSTANTINOPLE - SOUDUS 





(b) Larger bust of Leo IV 


21 4- 1 Ends neo' 


(Hess-Bank Leu sale 
5. iv. 55, lot 203) 
Ends neOoi 
Ends neOi/v 



751-e.757 


c. 757-775 
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CONSTANTWE V - CONSTASTIS 



(3) Publ. by H. Goodacrc, who acquired the coin, in his “Notes on Some Fate Byzantine Coins,'' 
NCMl(lMt), 132-55. 

(4) H. Longnet, “Die unediezten byzantinischen Mtinzen dcs Wrener Kabinettes." NZ, 71 


(iss-o. 




I.UUI 

Size 

Die Fo- 


5.1 

1.76 

22 t 1 

1 Pellet obscure 


very worn 




pierced ' 




^pierced^ 







•5.5 

2.16 

25 \ 

Struck over dirhem '' 




COPPER 




■DNCON SCANCTNH M Above, cross. 




less, wearing chlamys To 1., X To r., N 




' on circlet, holding in 




r. hand gl. cr., in 1., 


S. 4.21 : 

'20 1 1 

1 ]CON STA[ Beneath, A 

•6a.2 

S. 3.34 1 

19 1 i 

1 ]ON SrANCiN Beneath, A 


W.13-14, T. 49, R. 175J 
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CONSTANTINE V - CONSTANTINOPLE - ^ 



Swiss CoUcctioo 1956 
Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R.— 
Swiss Collection 
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No, 


■S' 

o.™ 



*8 

B 1.22 

15 \ 

]S CANHI 


741-(?) 




Ctes2 





Inscription 

IC Above, cross. 

(?)-7Sl 




wearing chlamys and 

To 1.. X To r., N 





holding in r. hand, 

Beneath, A 





on base, in 1., akakia 



•9.1 

B 1.44 

16 / 


N illegible 


9.2 

B 1.05 

14 / 

jr 





,e 


_ N 






N 





Similar inscr. and bust 


•10 

B 0.66 

14 4 

]tA 

e 



This specimen was published by Bertelfe inZ/AT, 34 (1526), 9, No. 23. 
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Constantine on 1., facing, bearded, 

! bearded, Leo IV on wearing loros and 

r., beardless and crown with cross, 

slightly smaller. Each holding in r. hand, 
wears chlamys and inwards, cross potent 

Between heads, cross horizontal line 

I end with little globes. 

Below, M with X to 
1., N to r., and A 
beneath. In upper ! 

field r., cross i 

It.t m. 3,24 20 I I ! 

•11.2 m. 2.86 23 / ■ 

11.3 S. 2.59 18 ^ ' 

11.4 B. 2.35 17 ^ I 

11.5 S. 2.20 18 1 I 

•11.6 R 1.66 17 I I 

11.7 S. 1.65 : 17 /• ! i 

•11.8 R 1.62 I 18 \ I 

11.9 R 1.59 I 17 \ I 

•11.10 R 1.55 I 17 4 ! 1 I 
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CONSTANTINE V - CONSTANTINOPLE - ^ 



12 Whitteraore 

Publiied in MC’, 5 (1965), 194. This specimen, so lai as I am aware, is unique. 
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(b) Older bust o£ Leo IV; 751-775 

i no letter in rev. field 

•15b-l U 3.98 21 4 Inscr. off flan MOL€ONPAM[ 

*15b.2 l/V 3.84 23 4 CO[ ]CJ [ ]L€ | 6 [ ] eONPAM[ 

(e) Mature bust of Leo IV; 
no letter in rev. field 

•15c.l A' 3.96 22 4 COK-A A [ ]r6 ]AMP 

15C.2 N 3.85 20 4 lUegible inscr. lUegible inscr. 

•15C.3 M 3.82 20 / Inscr. off (tan ] 0[ ]PAM' 

•15c.4 A' 3.75 25 4 COPC A A L€0 ]L eONPAMP[ 

15C.S A' 3.63 20 4 Inscr. off flan 6NOLeONP[ 

(d) Mature bust of Leo IV; 0 in rev. fieldr. 

15d.l fi 3.89 20 t IOV-[ ]NPAM 

*15d.2 A' 3.68 20 \ COV[ ]ONLCONPAM 

•15e A' 3.48 20 4 Inscr. illegible. Leo ]MMI 

on 1., Constantine on r. 



Besides the © in the field, the coLos of group 1 Sd differ from the others m having a diamond 
pattern ol four pellets, instead of a single large globule, on the V-shaped part of the tunic 
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CONSTANTINE V - SYRACUSE - 



(e) Mature bust of Leo IV; 751-775 

I labarum in rev. field r. 

*(lSf) N 3-85 j 19 I (T. 44 = Ricotti 194) j 

i j SEMISSIS 

I Fra^entary inscr. Fragmentary inscr. 

Bust facing, bearded, Bust facing, beard- 
wearing chlamys and less, wearing chlamys 

circlet, holding in r. on circlet, holding in 
I hand gl, cr,. in L, r. hand, by the shalt, 
akakia cross potent on globe | 

•16.1 fl 1.86 15 1- IIONCONPAM IVOLGONPA 

•16.2 N 1,83 15 \ ]CO[]NPA JNIC | 

TREUISSIS 

j Similar inscr. SimUar inscr. and 

j Same type. type, but emp. holds. ; 

j potent on base j 

1.28 I IS 4.|]L[]CONPA JLTA 

1.24 I 12 \ j I nOl CONPAK Formless letters ' 

1.22 j 12 j. I ]C[ )PAM ] C€ ONPAM_,_ 





•17a.l lA' 
•17a.2 jiV 
•17b Lv 


e, p. 296. 







CONSTANTINE V - SYRACUSE - FOLLIS 




18.4 LE 2.24 


I Three^juarter length 
I figure of Con- 
1 stantine V, bearded, 

1 chUmys and crown 
I with cross, holding 
' in r. hand, akakia. 

I To 1.. K To r., i 


HforN;SandCn 

off flan 
n off flan 
K and ft off flan 


Same type as obv., 
but with Leo IV, 
beardless. 


lS-14 The wide range of weights found in these coios is duo to their often being struck on small, 
irregulatly shaped flans. Many of them are also very worn 

18.1 Swiss Collection 19S6 

W. 33-J4, T. 50, K. —, Ricotti 190-1 

W. 33 (= Ricotti 191) is described as having Leo ktaidid. i.e.. Leo 111, but this seems to me 
mcorreot. On both W. 33 and W. 34 only 6 and C to Leo's right are visible. Wroth mistakenly 
reoonslnioted the word as i6Cn, not NcOV, and is lollowecl by Tolstoi on T. 50. Davies 

read [€K e]eOV (W.Cirs., as'TlOISl. 309-10; 25[I91T|, 148). R. 1756 190), 

attributed to Constantine V, is really a coin of Leo III (above, p. 269, No. 55.1). 

18.2 Peirce 1948 

18.3-6 Swiss Collection 1956 













Class 2 I 

I Two half-length I Half-length figure of I 751-775 

figures facing, Con- j Leo III facing, 

j stantine V on 1., ! bearded, wearing j 

I bearded, Leo IV on j chlamys and crown | 

I r , beardless, each I with cross, holding 

I crown with cross. j potent on base. 

I holding in r- hand To 1-, ^ To r., ^ 
akakia. Between q 

heads, cross. ' N n ! 

Tol., KTor„A ' 


(a| A60N (with 0) on obv. 

19a.l 3.19 19 i I K A€ON ! ASCH 

-19a.2 i-C 3.10 20 i A€ON ' AeC 

19a.3 3.02 19 (. , A€ON | AeC 

•19a.4 iiE 2.99 18 i eON ' AS and AeC 

19a.5 2.95 20 | A€ON AC and A€Cn 

19a.6 \m 2.92 19 | €0 € and Ae 

19a.7 \s, 2.69 21 i 60 ' A6Cn 

19a.8 l-E 2.51 i 19 4 A60N 0 and AeCR 

•19a.9 \jE 2.32 20 ACO I ACON and AeC 


19 These coins, like those ol the preceding series, ate habitually struck on Hans too small for 
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314 CONSTANTINE V - SYRACUSE, NAPLES (?) - S., N 



19c.l9 /E 1.79 , 18 4 I Nothing legible i eO ! 751-775 

19c.20 /E 1.67 ! 18 | I Nothing legible j Nothing legible j 


I No inscription No inscription I 

I Two busts lacing, Bust of Leo III ! 

I ' Constantine V on 1., lacing, bearded, 

I bearded, Leo IV on wearing loros and 

I r., beardless, each crown (without 

wearing chlamys and cross?), holding in r. 
i crown without cross. hand cross potent on I 

' I Beneath horizontal base. Beneath ! 

I line.CIK’A(?) horizontal line, A 

•20 |/E 1.70 I 15 \ ! 


Naples (?) 

SOLIDUS 

Class I 

Fragmentary inscr. j [D?]L€ONPAMH 
Busts of Constantine, Bust of Leo III, 
bearded, on 1., and bearded, facing, 
Leo IV, beardless, on wearing loros and 

wearing chlamys and holding in r. hand 
I Between heads, cross 



despite tHe existence of coins marked XXX at Rome—rone wouid expect the letters on the 
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21-24 For the unccrtAinty of the Attribution to Kapies see above, p. 296. 
21a M. Katto n. V. 60 


(21b] Wroth describee this as an ancient forgery, formerly plated or gilded to pass as a solidus. 
It has been placed here because the shape of the heads lesemblee that of those on the obv. 
of 21a. 

The lettering and the shape of the heads, however, are not Roman, and it may, as Wroth 

copper coin, like No. 24 below, but since it is imitated from a solidus it seems safer to assume 
that this is what it was intended to be. The design is very crude. Leo 111 is supposed to 
be holding a globus cruciger, but the globus has disappeared. Probably each figure is meant 
to be holding an akakia in his left hand, but this is reduced to a mere blob. 





316 CONSIANnNE V- NAPLES (?) - S,, S 



*23 liB 0.44 16 M Crown not visible | Crown not visible | 741-775 


No inscription No inscription 751-775 

Busts of Constantine, Bust of Leo III, 
bearded, on 1., and ' bearded, facing, 

Leo IV, beardless, on ; wearing loros and 
r., facing, each ' crown with cross, 

wearing chlamys and I holding in r. hand 
I crown with cross. cross potent, above a 

i Between heads, cross, horizontal line 

ornamented at each 
end with little globes. 

Below, M with X to 1. 
and N to r., and A 
beneath. In upper ! 

field r., cross 

•24 £ 2.10 19 \ Positions of Constan- 

_ interchanged _^_ 













CONSTANTINE 


- SOLIDUS, TBF.MISSIS 
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j j Class I I 

j I Bust of Constantine only ! 

I I SOLIDUS I 

I DNOCON-rAN-rINH VIC-rORI AVItO 1741-751 

Bust facing, bearded, I Cross potent on base | 

I wearing chlainys and I and three steps 

crown with cross, I between * and R. 
holding in r. hand, I Beneath, CONOB 

•25 El. 4.05 20 4 

TBEMISSIS I 

Same inscr. and type I Same inscr. Similar 
I type, but no steps 
I beneath cross 

•26 |E1. 1.32 14 4 Ends TIN | VICTOR IAV5T 

Class II 

Busts of Constantine and j 

Leo IV side by side | 

I SOLIDUS 

I CONS TL60PP VICTOR IAVItO 751-775 

I I Two busts facing. Cross potent on base 

, Constantine on 1.. and three steps. 

I I bearded, Leo IV on r.. Beneath, CONOB 

' I smaller, beardless, j 

each wearing chlamys , 

Constantine holds in | 
r. hand gl. cr.. in 1., ; 

I I akakia. Above heads, | 

! I Afanas Dei ; between 


2S Sir Charles Oman Sale (Christie 12. ai 6S), lot 404 





COSSTAKTIHE V - ROME - SOLIDUS, TREMISSIS 


IEI. 2.84 I 18 \ , 


TREMISSIS 


|E1. 1.47 I 14 I 


and type j Same inscr. Similar 
I type, but no steps 


(b)Rmin rev. field 
(W. 65 = T. 47) I With steps 


DNOCON STANt DNOL6 OPAMHL 

Bust facing, bearded, Similar bust to obv., 

. wearing chlamys and but beardless and 

■ holding in r. hand 
I gl. cr., in !., akakia 


Peirce 1948 from Fejer viii. 26 

This class fonovrs directly on Class 1, with the same rt 

BSC, U- 474, No RO/A^/07. This is the only specimen known to me, 
either absent or off flan, and Leo IV's crown has a tretoil ornament, a feature that often 
is a different shape. Both of these features at 
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CONSTANTINE V - ROME - SOLIDUS 



This is hsrd to place, since the treatment of the hair is like that of Classes Ilia [tremissis) 
and IIIc, though it diners from them in having crosses instead of trefoils on the crowns aud 
It gives Leo IV a normal chJamys. I have placed it here on the assumption that B, T, and A 

Classes Ilia and IIIc go together, for both provide Leo IV with a quite abnormal fusion of 
chlamys and loros. On the i. it is a loros of the usual lozenge pattern, but the 1. shows the 
three pendants of the hbola, which could be worn only with a obtamys. They have a laddered 
V-shaped design that represents the wires that sometimes linked these pendants (seeZXPC, II, 
77-g) and reappears on coins of Classes Illd {with R) and Illg (with 16), The emperor 
also holds no akakia. 

Class Illd goes with Classes Ilia and IIIc because of the trefoil crowns, linked hbula pendants, 

that on T. 8^, and the tremissis of Class Ilia (below, No. 57) has ahead of Constantine almost 
Identical with one of Class lllc at Berlin. 

preceding classes. The coins of this class, which are fairly cc 

Tolstoi describes his one as silver, but Wroth gives the two in the British Museum as 
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V - ROME - TREMISSIS 



41 Swiss Collection 195s 

(42) There are two specimens of this coin at Berlin. 
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CONSTANTINE V- 


5, RAVENNA-^, A’ 



603, No. 68. 

45-50 For the attribution, see above, p. 297. The letters in the field are indictional dates. The 
coins are very irregular in shape and too small lor the dies, so that the inscriptions arc 
largely ofl dan. On T. 18 even the date numeral is off flan. The coins are variously described 
as electrum or silver. Of the five at Dumbarton Oaks, three are poor clectruni, about 6/S carats 
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I (e) B(») in rev. field r. '748/9 

(50) /R I 15 I (Former Penon coll.) | ]AH1Z:i{?) and 

' [CJONOB 

I Uncertain Mints I 

' TREHISSIS I 

; DCON STANTI DNLeO [ ]TAZ I 741-775 

Bust facing, bearded. Similar bust to obv., I 
wearing chlamys and but beardless- In ; 
crown with cross. field r., star 

holding in r. hand 

' gl. cr. ' 

•51 A' 1.36 14 \ 

COrPER 

I No inscription No inscription 

I Bust facing. Cross potent on base | 

bearded (?), wearing and three steps. In 

chlamys and crown field, to 1. and r., * 

, r. hand cross potent 

j on base. In field r„ 4: i 

•52 IS, 0.96 I 16 1 I Star to r. obscure j 

(50) Published by C. Penon, "Medaillea byzanUnes inMites," 6 (1862), 203. PI. 

X. 21. leading the letter in the field as R. Since the other letters found on this series are all 






LEO rv the Khaiar 
14 September 775 - 8 September 780 
Colleague: Constantine VI (from 14 April 776) 

Since Leo IV had been born in 749 he was twenty-six years old when he became sole 
emperor on his father’s death in 775. He reigned exactly five years, dying of a fever on 
8 September 780' at the early age of thirty-one. His son Constantine, a child only five 
years old,* was crowned Emperor on Easter Day (14 April) 776, under conditions of quite 
exceptional splendor and publicity. Two days earlier, on Good Friday, members of the 
governing classes and representatives of the army and the guilds had taken an oath of 
allegiance to the child, and on Saturday their written oaths were deposited on the altar 
of Saint Sophia and the congregation proclaimed their acceptance of the promised 
sovere^n.* These elaborate and unusual guarantees were apparently a consequence of 
the fact that Leo’s two half-brothers Nicephorus and Christopher had been created Caesar 
in 769,* and since this title had commonly been conferred on the heir apparent the Emperor 
wished to give precedence to his own son in the most public manner possible- The two 
brothers were in fact soon afterward found to be involved in a conspiracy, and though 
they themselves were pardoned their confederates were banished to Cherson.* 

There appear to be no Constantinopolitan coins of the first seven months of Leo’s 
reign, before the association of his son Constantine as co-emperor in April 776. This is 
unusual, since a sovereign was normally anxious to show himself on the coinage as soon 
as possible, but Leo was in poor health and may have wished to postpone minting until 
he had associated his son with him on the throne. He may also have intended to crown 
Constantine earlier than he did, and had to postpone it till April for reasons of which we 
are ignorant. The gold and copper coins which were struck after 776 fall into two classes, 
one having the busts of Leo IV and Constantine VI and the other their seated figures. 
The second can be dated from 778, when a major victory over the Arabs was celebrated 
with exceptional splendor and the two emperors showed themselves seated side by side 
to the crowd.* 

■Theophancs, a.m. 6272 (cd. deBooc, I. 453). 

> He was bora on 14 January 771 (iWl., A.u, 6262, p. 445). 

Bury {History 0 / l/te Eastern Roman Emfire, II. 459), Bury also gives the date of Constantine’s birth 

«Above, p. 290. 

• 6270 (p.45^. 
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The inscriptians on the solidi have only recently been satisfactorEy explained. The 
coins have on the obverse the two figures of Leo IV and Constantine VI, on the reverse 
those of Leo III and Constantine V, each of these being identified by the part of the 
inscription above it. An incomplete interpretation was given by Wroth (p. 393, note 1). 
The reverse inscription, LSOn PAP' COnSCAIICinOS PATHR, makes no difficulty; Leo III 
and Constantine V are described as ii u iiii o s (grandfather) and toti^P (father), i.e., of 
Leo IV. The obverse inscription was customarily read UeOH VS SCSSOn COnSTAnZTmOS 
0 neOS. The last part is KcovoravrlTioj 6 veos (Constantine junior), and Friedlandet long 
ago suggested that VS was ul6s (son). This left SgSSOn stilf an enigma, till Veglery and 
Zacos pointed out that the S was the usual abbreviation for ical and that what had been 
read as fiSSOn was in fact errOfl—the SS often has the form Pf or rP—i.e., lyyouo; 
(grandson), so that Leo IV was simply being described as iiios KCil Syyouos ("son and 
grandson’’) of the two figures on the other side of the coin.’ The same solution was given 
independently by S. Maslev.* 

The silver and copper coinage of Constantinople requires little comment. The miliaresia 
are of the same type as those of Leo HI and Constantine V, and since the inscriptions 
are identical the distinction between the coins of the two reigns is not always easy. Coins 
of Leo IV have shorter bars at the ends of the arms of the cross and sometimes have the 
ends of the steps joined, or almost joined, to each other and sloping upward in the form 
of a pyramid-’ The folles and half foUes are almost identical with each other in type—on 
Class I the folles have on the reverse the letters BA, which are absent on the halves—but 
are quite distinct in size and weight. The M of the follis is now used for both denominations, 
the notion ol its representing forty nummi having by now disappeared. If the two sizes 
of coin were found in a single class only one might attribute it simply to weight reduction 
in the follis, but their occurrence in both Classes 1 and 2 shows that the larger and the 
smaller coins must represent two distinct denominations. The BA on the folles ol Class 1 
presumably stand for paoiTizts (so Wroth), though it is difficult to see why the dead and 
not the living emperors should be characterized in this fashion. 

No Sicilian gold coinage of Leo IV is known, and only a single type ol follis. corre¬ 
sponding to Class 2 of Constantinople. Ricotti attributed to the early years of the reign 
two coins having on the reverse a beardless bust wearing a chlamys and accompanied 
by letters which were read as C (?} DCOV, on the obverse either a bust wearing a chlamys 
(Ric. 198 = R. 1764) or a loros (Ric- 199 = R. 1763); Ratio had given them to Con¬ 
stantine V. The types, however, are notably different from others of this period, for 
Syracuse, when not copying some issue of Constantinople, favored standing figures lor 
its folles. The coins in general seem to belong to the early ninth century, and I prefer to 

on the SoUdus ol Leo IV," ibid , 69 (1961), 30-31 Vegiery and Laos consider that the inscciption is 
to be read continuousiy from one side of the coin to the other, beginning with "Uo the srandfather," 
and that this proves that the side vrtth the ancestral portraits is really the obverse and not the reverse. 
Neither Bellinger nor I believe thie to be the case. 

• "O nekotorykh vopiosakh, svyaaannikh s virantuskimi parayatnimi monetami," VV> 













attribute Bic. 198 to Michael I and Theophylact (below, p. 370, No-10) and Ric. 199 
to Nicephorus I and Stauracius (below, p. 361, No. 11). 

No coins have up to the present been ascribed to the mint of Rome. There is in the 
British Museum, however, a solidus having on both obverse and reverse the name of Leo 
(below. No. 9), and in theWhittemore Collection there is a corresponding tremissis (No. 10). 
The busts arc identical with those of one issue of Constantine V showing this emperor 
and Leo IV. Wroth assumed that the DNOL6 PAM4L on the obverse was simply an error 
of the die-cutter, and that the coin was one of Constantine V. The discovery of a similar 
tremissis makes this less likely, and since the style and the presence of RI in the reverse 
field link up the two coins with the latest issue of Constantine V, it is reasonable to attribute 
them to the opening months ol Leo IV’s reign, i.e., to 775/6, or more precisely to the 
spring of 776, after Rome had received the news of Constantine V's death.i* They represent 
the last coins struck by the mint of Rome in the name of a Byzantine emperor, for none 
are known of the joint reign of Leo IV and Constantine VI.'^ 
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4.42 21 \ Ends j 

consrATi[ ]OTieose| 

4.40 21 i Ends © I 

4.39 21 i Ends © 

4.38 21 i Ends 0 


I ends neOi« 

I On 1., Leo IV 

j bearded, on i., 

I Constantine VI 

, beardless, seated 

j lacing on lyre-backed 

I throne. Each wears 

chlamys and crown 
with cross, and rests 
r. hand in lap. 

I Above heads, cross 

4.43 I 22 i. Heads small. Each 

creed | figure holds akakia 


»sky 9. xii. 29 






2.2 I A? 4,44 1 22 i | 1778-780 

2-3 liV 4.44 I 22 I I LeOnVSS[ I I 


I pierced I 

2.4 IjV 4.43 24 ^ I 

*2.5 liV 4.41 21 I I ]OTi\^rccconscA Leonp[ ]r)S[ 

' i nrin[ 

2.6 Iff 4.41 22 ; ; issonconsrAnrino ueonPAPConsrAn 

I I n€OS t[ ]HR 

2.7 I A' 4.41 ' 22 41 Leonvss€nssor)con[ 

2.8 jAf 4.37 I 22 4 j 

2.9 I A' 4.37 I 21 4! L€OnPAPCOnsr 

III [ lAlTHR 

•2.10 I A' 4.35 122 4 I Heads smaU-Each 

' I figure holds akakia 


' MILIARESION 

I L€On ; IhSHS WIIS rMSniCA | 776-780 

SCOTlsr Cross potent on base 

AnCince , and three steps, 

C©€HbA I within a triple circle 

SILIS I of dots of which the I 

within a triple circle j two inner are 
I of dots of which the generally the only 

[ generally the only 

-3.1 |jl 2.19 22 y I Pellet after inscr. : | 


2.2 Friend 1957 
2.3-6 Whittemore 

2.8-10 Whinemore ^ 
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3J1 


•4.1 :/£, 5.33 

4.2 l-E 5.24 



Obv 


23 t 
23 V 
22 \ 
21 t 
20 t 

Overstruck on dirhem 



COPPER 


FOLLI5 

24 \ 
24 4 

No inscription 

To 1.. bust of Leo IV 
bearded, to r., bust 
of Constantine VI 
beardless, both 
facing. E^h wears 
chiamys and crown 

cross 

No inscription 

On horizontal line, 
to 1., bust of Leo III, 
to r., bust of Con¬ 
stantine V, each 
facir^, bearded, and 
wearing loros and 

To 1., B To r., A 

Above, cross. Below 
line, M To 1. and r., 

X N Beneath, A 


776-780 


776-778 


Overstmek on An Arab dirhem of Caliph at Maofur of Madlna.t Al-Sal4m (Baghdad), a.h. 1S6 
(a.d. 772/3). Published b/ C.C.Miles, "Byzantine Miliaresion and Arab Dirhem: Some 
Notes on their Relationship," MbJ, 9 (1960). 200. No. 6, Pi. xi. 2. 3. 

Whittemore 


The line beneath the busts normally ends in a pellet on each side. 1 have not included these 
in the totals of pellets beside the busts. 

Swiss Collection 1956 








4.3 Peirce 1948 from Andronicue 

4.6 ScliiDdler I9M from Lukastik 1941 

4.7 Swiss Collection 1956 

4.9 Shaw 1947 

5.1 Schindler 1960 from HolUchek 8. iii. 37 

3.2-3 Swiss Collection 1956 

5.4 Peirce 1948 from Aadronicus 


Swiss Collection 1956 
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To I., Leo IV I 

bearded, to r., Con- I 
stantine VI beardless, I 

lyie-backed throne. | 

and crown with cross, | 
and rests r. hand in I 
lap. Pellet to 1. and r. : 
of throne. Above, 


4.78 I 24 \ 
4.76 ' 23 I 
4.17 j 22 i 


6.10 1^: 3.55 j 22 .J I 


68-9 Swiss Collection 175« 

6.10 Schindler I960 fcom Hollschek 16. ii 33 
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.15 I 20 
.59 I 20 
.56 I 20 


No inscription ' 

To I., Leo IV I 

bearded, to r., 
Constantine VI 
beardless, seated : 

facing on throne with I 

curved arms. Each I 

wears chlamys and I 


inscription 
1., bust of Leo III. 
bust of Con- 













CONSTANTINE VI 


8 September 780 - 19 August 797 

Constantine VI succeeded his father at the age of nine and reigned, in form at least, 
for seventeen years. Although our sources do not say it in so many words, he must have 
been weak-willed almost to the point ol feeblemindedness, for he never succeeded in 
growing up or in emancipating himself from the influence of his strong-minded and 
unpleasant mother, the Empress Irene. It was she who summoned the Council of Nicaea 
and secured the condemnation of Iconoclasm in 787, when she had the satisfaction of 
hearing herself and her son solemnly acclaimed as the new Helena and the new Con¬ 
stantine respectively.* 

Only between the years 790 and 792 did her power undergo a partial eclipse. By 790 
Constantine was nineteen years old, and impatient both ol his mother’s tutelage and of 
the intolerable manner in which he was treated by her servants and confidants, in particular 
the Logothete Stauracius. In the spring of that year Irene discovered that he was plotting 
against her and took vigorous action, banishing his supporters and confining him to his 
quarters in the palace- In the autumn she demanded an oath from the army to the effect 

soldiers of the Armeniac theme declined it (September), saying that they preferred their 
original oath of loyalty to Constantine and Irene, whereupon the rest of the troops 
reversed their position and proclaimed Constantine the sole emperor (itdvos paoiXtus). 
The formal ending of Irene’s regency seems to have taken place on 10 November. In 
December Stauracius was deposed, flogged, and banished, and the empress confined to 
her palace of Eleutherion. In January 792 Constantine was foolish enough to restore his 
mother to her previous position, and acclamations were again formally addressed to Con¬ 
stantine and Irene jointly-' In the course of the next five years Constantine’s popularity 
declined, till by the summer of 797 Irene decided that she could depose him with impunity 
and seise full power herself. An attempt to assassinate him during July was unsuccessful, 
but a month later he was seized by his mother’s supporters, shut up in the purple chamber 
in the palace where he had been born, and blinded with such cruelty that it was generally 
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SOUDI OF CONSTAKTINOPLE 

reported that he had died as a result (19 August).* In fact he was exiled to Prinkipo, and 
died some years afterwards (before 806). 

The coinage of the reign reflects in some measure the vicissitudes in Constantine Vi's 
relations with his mother as they are described in the written sources, but it also shows 
that in some respects the sources have exaggerated their constitutional significance- Theo- 
phanes implies that Irene was removed altogether from even nominal authority between 
December 790 and January 792; other writers give Constantine a second series of regnal 
years beginning in 790, when he was regarded as having belatedly come of age, so that 
the regency of Irene came to an end. It is cleat from the coinage that Irene remained 
effective co-empress throughout; she figures on all denominations in all metals throughout 
the reign, and on most of them managed to secure some kind of precedence over her son. 
Only on themiliaresion is this last not the case: here the order of precedence is invariably 
Constantine first and Irene second. A very evident mark of the subordination in which 
Constantine was always held is the fact that he is never shown as bearded, though this 
would have been the conventional manner of indicating that he had arrived at man’s 
estate. It was of course very unusual for a woman to appear on the coinage at all. It had 
not occurred since the time of Martina, wife of the Emperor Heraclius, and she had never 
been shown on the gold. The last empress to have gold coins struck in her name bad been 
the Empress Ariadne, wife in turn to Zeno and Anastasius I. 

There are two main classes of solidi, the first dividing into two sub-classes. Class I has 

of Leo in, Constantine V, and Leo IV. Qass II has on the obverse the bust of Irene and 
on the reverse that of Constantine, the ancestors of the latter being dispensed with. The 
subdivisions of Qass I depend upon whether or not the empress carries a globus cruciger, 
which had by now become a regular symbol of authority, as well as a cross scepter, and 
whether the inscription begins on the obverse or the reverse of the coins. Qass la can be 
dated 780-90, Class !b, which is much less common, 790-2, and Qass 11, 792-7. The 
events of 787, which saw the condemnation of Iconoclasm, did not affect the coinage, 
since while the doctrine and its chief ecclesiastical protagonists were anathematized the 
Council of Nicaea was careful not to include the names of the Iconoclast emperors, and 
indeed, at its sixth session, went oat of its way to praise their great qualities.* 

The details of the classes of solidus are as follows: 

Class la. Empress holds globus cruciger, inscription begins on the reverse. 
Since Irene was effectively in power during the years 780-90 and this series evidently 
continues that of the preceding reign, the dating is not open to seriousdoubt. The abnormal 
arrangement of the inscription was perhaps devised to ensure that Irene’s name came 
on the obverse of the coin, in what was technically the more honorable position,* or which 
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CONSTANTINE VI 

at least would have been so had the inscriptions been more legible than they generally 
are. They are in fact usually blundered, often incomplete, and not at all easy to construe. 
A legible and fairly typical example would run as follows; (Rev.) COnSTAnTlnOS C' b' A’ 
(Obv.) S IRini AVT' mi' A'/rOH. The chief variants are (a) C' b’ b' or C' R’ b' for C' b' A', 
(b) Af' for AVT', and (c) ITIirRI AV for mi' AVZCM, though many intermediate forms 
also occur. 

Class Ib. Empress without globus cruciger; inscription begins on the obverse. 
This class is best dated 790-92, since Irene has been deprived of the chief symbol of 
power and the inscription is properly arranged, with Constantine's name occurring on 
the obverse of the coin. The inscription, once again often blundered and only partially 
legible, runs typicaUy as follows: (Obv.) COnsrAflCmOS CA'b'A' (Rev.) SVH IRini 
AVT'm' AVTOH. Once again there are many variants: instead of b' A' andSVIl there may 
be bASlL' and S, AVT may be reduced to AC, mitRI (or flllTHR) may be written in full and 
AVrOH omitted. 

The meaning of these inscriptions has been much discussed.* It is dear that the sense 
of both, in general terms, is essentially the same: the name of Constantine, followed by 
his titles, followed by the phrase "with (or sometimes anij the Empress Irene his mother" 
(oOv Elp^vij aOyouoT^ unTpI aCirov). The variants go far toward explaining the words 
sometimes abbreviated to a single letter, and they show which suggested readings are 
impossible and which can be regarded as certain. The AT after Irene’s name cannot be 
dpiec (Veglery and Zacos), since it is normally written AVr; the terminal AV' cannot be 
dOyouoTg (Veglery and Zacos), since it is sometimes completed as AVTOH; the C' cannot 
bexOpis (Bellinger) since it sometimes has the lormCA'; b'Acan only be paoihsOs StOTrdrT]; 
since the b’ is sometimes extended to bAS' or bASIL.'.’ Some st^ested interpretations are 
probably based on nothing more than faulty readings: e.g.. a supposed EV (for rOoepfis) 
after Irene’s name or an S IR (for nol ’Ip^vri) after Constantine’s. Only the C’ in C' b' A' 
remains uncertain, but since it sometimes becomes CA' it is perhaps best interpreted as 
KOlocip. It is true that this word, taken by itself, implied a rank lower than that of basiltus, 








dispensed with; on one side of the coin there Is n bust of Constantine VI, on the other one 
of Irene. The coins are in higher relief and much better executed than those of Class I, 
with inscriptions in large, bold letters. Irene has recovered her glohus cniciger, and in 
three other respects her effective preeminence over her son is emphasiied. Constantine 
is stiU shown as beardless; it is he who occupies the reverse of the coin, for it is his inscrip¬ 
tion and not that of Irene which is followed by the control letter; and while Constantine’s 
name is in the nominative (COnsrAnTItlOS) Irene's is in the dative (IRini ATOVSTI), as 
the object of some acclamation (e.g., "To the Empress Irene, many years”) whose precise 

noteworthy variant being one on which Irene’s name is spelled HRHIll, this being sometimes 
linked with the spelling AVPiSTH. 

The silver coinage ol the reign requires little comment. The obverse inscription is 
sometimes loUowed by a cross, very rarely by a pellet or a short bar. The module is 
usually small, the circle of the innermost dotted border having a diameter of about 
17mm., but some specimens are large (f.20mm.). The coins were presumably struck 
throughout the reign, though there was no formal coronation during it at which they 
might have been distributed. 

The classes of foUb correspond to those of the gold, but have no inscription. On Class 2 
the subordinate position of Constantine is even more evident than it is on the gold, since 
his bust is placed above the mark of value. The weight of the follis corresponds to tliat 
of the lighter issue ol Leo IV. 

No Sicilian or other provincial coinage of Constantine Vi’s reign is known. 
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1 Constantinople 




1 SOLIDUS 1 




Class J j 




Inscription 

Inscription I 




, On 1 ., bust ol Con- 

Three figures. Con- | 




1 stantine VI lacing, 

stantine V, Leo III, 




, beardless, wearing 

Leo IV, bearded. 




chlamys and crown 





with cross. In r. 

wearing chiamys and 




hand, gl. cr. On r., 
bust ol Irene lacing, 
wearing loros and 





crown with cross, 





four pinnacles and 
pendilia. In 1. hand, 





cross scepter 





(a) Irene holds gl, c 

r in r hand’ incrr 




begins 

on rev. 

•1.1 

4.46 . 

20 * 

■ siRiniAvr-mi chr' 

consTt icinos: Fb' 
Same die as 1.6 and 1.8 
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COHSTAKTIHE VI - CONSTANTINOPLE - SOLIDUS, UILIARESION 



;e 1948£rom Andronicus*. 27 
i. A. Seaby 1959 ON Lockett Sak (Gleodioic^ 26 


Wroth has misread the haa) H ol Irene's inscrip 


6. V. 59, lot 272) 
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Ko. j 

Die Po- Obverse Reverse 



(a) No cross after obv. inscr. 

780-797 

•4a.l <R 

2.26 : 22 f 


4a.2 

2.26 24 t Double struck 


4a.3 

2.17 ■ 21 t 


•4a.4 A 

2.17 , 20 t 


4a.5 /R 

2.11 24 t 


1 piercad I 1 


4a.6 ^ 

2.07 22 t 


4a.7 ^ 
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4a.8 
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4a.9 Ml 
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4a.!0 ,11 
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1 (b) Cross after obv, inscr. 


*4b.l 

2.20 21 t 


4b.2 

2.20 22 4 Double struck. Same 



dies as 4b.3 


4b.3 L« 

2.18 2! 4 Same dies as 4b.2 
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4b.4 
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pierced I ' 


4b.5 JR 
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*4b.6 j^l 
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pierced 

4b.8 /R 2.00 20 t 

*4b.9 JR 1.90 22 1 

4b.l0 * 1-56 20 t Same die as 4b.n 

4b.ll 1-45 20 t ' Same die as 4b.l0 


Class f 

No inscription No inscription 780-790 

On 1.. bust of Con- Above horizontal 
stantine facing, line, busts of Con- 

wearing chlamys and stantine V, Leo III, ■ 
crown with cross. In and Leo IV facing, 
r. hand, gl. cr. On r., bearded, each wearing 
bust of Irene facing, chlamys and crown 
j wearing loros and with cross. To 1. and 
' crown with cross and r. two pellets. Below 
pinnacles. In 1. hand, line, M To 1., X To 
I cross scepter r., N Beneath, A 

(a) Irene holds gl. cr. in r. hand 


2.86 I 26 I 

2,39 ! 20 I 

2.11 ' 19 4 
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IRENE 


19 August 797 - 30 October 802 

Irene’s sole reign lasted from the deposition and blinding of her son Constantine VI 
on 19 August 797 to her own deposition at the hands of the partisans of NicephorusI 
on the night of 30 October 802.' She died in exile on the island of Lesbos on 9 Ai^ust 803.' 

The accession of Irene, both as a woman and as sole ruler, created several problems 
for those in charge of the mint. On the solidus she is given the title of poottimra—it is in 
the dative, an accompanying acclamation being understood—though in her legislation 
she terms herself iasileus.^ The obverse was naturally occupied by her own bust, but for 
the reverse she could not fall back on the expedient employed since the reign of Con¬ 
stantine V ol representing the effigies of one or more of her predecessors. Instead of 
reviving the ancient cross-on-steps type she preferred to have herself depicted a second 
time, thus creating a precedent which was occasionally followed in the future. The two 
faces of the coins are thus virtually identical, but the reverse may be distinguished by 
the fact that its inscription is followed by a control letter. This was not perceived by 

the curious form ®—the normal 9 does occasionally occur—or an X. The coin is much 
less rare than is usually supposed. 

No fractional gold or silver is known, but a follis exists. It has an obverse similar to 
that of the solidus, but with a slightly shortened inscription ending in bAS', which might 
stand indifferently for either dasi^s or basilissa. The reverse type, a large M flanked by 
XXX and NNN, revives one used under Leo III. All specimens known to me are large 
and heavy, weighing 6 g. or over, twice the weight of the light follis which had been the 
only denomination struck under Constantine VI, 

Two types of solidus, both of extreme rarity, are known for Sicily. The basic design is 
the same as that used at Constantinople, but the details differ. On one side, on both types, 
there is a facing bust of the empress wearing a loros and holding a cross potent on base 
instead of, as at Constantinople, a globus cruciger and cross scepter. On the other side 
there is always her facing bust, but on one type she wears the loros and holds a globus 
cruciger, on the other she wears a chlamys and holds an akakia, while there are two 
curved lines projecting upward from her shoulders into the field. This type was probably 
the earlier of the two, for the lines appear to be a reminiscence of those of the lyre-backed 
throne of the last issue oi foUes—or perhaps of a still unknown type of Sicilian solidus—of 

I Theophanes, x.m. S295 (ed. de Boor, I. 474). 

•ttii„p.480. 

■ ElpTivn iwrrdf (]. and P. Zepos, /us GynscoromaHum, 1 [Athens, 1931], 45). 
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CoDstantinopIe 

SOLIDUS 

•eiRinH bASILlSSH I Same inscr. as obv., 797-802 
Bust of Irene facing, I but, at end, ® Same 
wearing loros and | type as obv. 

pinnacles, and 
pendilia. In r. hand, i 

scepter l I 

'la.l 4.44 19 I ; 

la.2 'N 4.39 18 No initial pellet \ I 

la.3 'N 4.39 19 1 I | 

la.4 \n 4.39 21 \ No initial peUet I 

•la.5 jAi 4.32 20 1 No initial pellet \ 

\ 

Same Same, but at end, 0 I 

*lb A' 4.46 I 20 J No initial pellet 

Same Same, but at end, X | 

•Ic 'A 4.40 i 18 1 Initial pellet (if I 

present) off flan | 
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project above 
Irene’s shoulders 

*3 N 3.89 I 20 i Cross oi crown off Base of cross potent 

I flan off ffan 


21 Peirce 194B from Andioaicu 
w. 2, T, 23, R. 1781 








, - SYRACUSE - SOLIDUS 


Class II 

€!RinH bASILISI ]NH bASILIS[ 

Bust facing, wearing Bust facing, as on 
loros aji4 crown as on I obv., but in r. hand, 
Class I. In r. hand, cross potent [on 
gl, cr,; 1. hand not base] 
shown 

{Glendining 7. vii. 39, ' 
lot 31 = Schulman 
27. ii.39, lot 113} 


and on the obverse of No. 4 arc so small and badly form 
miy be presumed. This specimen was published by Pfa 



NICEPHORUS 


1 November 802-26 July 811 
Colleague: Stauracius (from 25? December 803) 

Nicephonjs was crowned emperor on the morning after the deposition of Irene. Though 
his motives and policy are consistently misrepresented by Theophanes and succeeding 
chroniclers, who were unwavering partisans of the empress, he proved a masterful and 
conscientious ruler- Like Anastasias I he had been minister of finance before his accession, 

and his reforms in this sphere of government earned him an unenviable reputation for 

avarice.' But he was unlucky in war; defeated by the Arabs in 806 and compelled to 
pay an annual indemnity of 30,000 solidi and six pieces of gold as "ransom" for himself 
and his son,' he was killed in the terrible defeat of the Byzantines at the hands of the 
Bulgarian Khan Krum on 26 July 811.« He was succeeded by his son Stauracius, whom 
he crowned co-emperor in December 803, presumably on Cliristmas Day.* 

The coinage of the reign falls into two periods, that of Nicephorus alone (802-3) and 
that of Nicephorus and Stauracius (803-11). It continued in all essentials that of the 
preceding reigns. A notable feature is the absence of any silver coinage, for one would 
expect miliaresia to have been struck on the occasion of Stauracius" coronation. Possibly 
the explanation is to be found in Nicephorus" penurious habits. A novel feature was the 
reopening of a mint on the Italian mainland, probably at Naples. 

Constantinople 

The solidus of Nicephorus" sole reign abandons Irene's device of using the imperial 
bust on both obverse and reverse, adopting instead for the reverse the type and inscription 
of the miliaresion. The repudiation of Irene's precedent was probably deliberate, lor on 
the obverse Nicephorus is shown wearing a chiamys and holding a cross potent and an 
akakia, departing thus in every detail from the representation of Irene and reproducing 
the effigy of Leo III as it appeared on the solidi ol Constantine V. The control letters on 
the reverse arc X and 0 (in the form $); € is perhaps still to be lound. No semissis is 
known, and only two specimen.? of the tremis-sis have been recorded, one in the Hermitage 

' Cf. G-1. Britianu, "'La politigue fiscaJe de NicAphore let (802-Sll) ou Ubu roi a Byzance," m 
his EhtdK byssMhnes d'kistcire econonaque et socioU (Paris, 1938), 183-218. Nicephorus' fLnancia.1 
policy is admirably discuMed by Ostrogorsky. Hislory ol lie Bytanlint SUM, 187-91. 

* Thaophaoes, a.M. 6298 (ed. de Boor, I. 482). 

* Ibid., A.M. 6303 [pp. 490-1). The date 26 July is preferable fo that of 23 July given by an 

ol moires du ConUo de r,^mte'd‘UiM^'’!l7ivUisolion iyUTUines, I [1965], 205-54, esp. 238) 

* Theophanes, a.». 6296 (p. 480). 







COINAGE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
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(T. 4) and the other in the Foreign Prince Sale, lot 129, The type is that of the solidus. 
The lollis, which is rather rare, is of the same type as that of Irene, the bust of Nicephorus 
replacii^ that of the empress. A decanummium with illegible inscription which was 
ascribed to Nicephorus by Sabatier (Description, 11, 74, No. 3. PI. xu. 16) and Tolstoi 
(No. 6) may be a coin of Constantine V (above, p. 305, note to Nos. 9-10). 

The solidus of the joint reign reverts to the Isaurian pattern of showing the bust of 
the junior emperor on the reverse, Stauracius having the title of despotes. Both emperors 
wear the chlamys and carry an akakia, but Nicephorus has in his right hand a cross 
potent and Stauracius a globus cruciger. The obverse legend is sometimes preceded by a 
pellet and the control letters on the reverse are X, 6 (not ®), andC. 

In addition to the normal type of solidus, there exist some specimens struck with 
larger dies than usual (e. 20 mm. as against c. 18 mm. across the circle of beading) and 
on a broader flan (c. 23 mm. as against c. 20 mm.). The bust of Stauracius is exceptionally 
small, and so far as my records go the control mark is always €. Wroth suggested that 
tliey might be Italian, but the style and lettering, and the use of such a control mark, 
make it difficult to ascribe them to any mint save Constantinople. Probably they are 
the earliest of the Constantinopolitan series, prepared for distribution at the coronation 
of Stauracius in 803. There is no known fractional gold, though some may yet come to 
light. 

Wroth ascribed no Constantinopolitan copper coinage to the reign, but such a gap 
of eight years in mint activity at thb particular period is most unlikely. The lacuna is 
best filled by a group of anonymous folles, early ninth<entury in style and having on 

The absence of inscription is to be explained by the presence of two busts on a flan of 
this size, which made the insertion of an inscription rather difficult, and since there were 
no similar coins in circulation at the time, there was no need to label them specifically in 
any way.* 

SieilY 

No Sicilian gold coins of the sole reign of Nicephorus have so far been recorded, but 
they may well exist. A follis in Naples Museum (below, No. 9} has HIKH on both obverse 
and reverse, and Ricotti attributes it to Nicephorus alone. The figure on the reverse is 
beardless, however, when one would expect it to be bearded, and since it corresponds in 
every detail to that of Stauracius on the coinage of 803-11 it could conceivably be a coin 
of the later period on which a die-sinker has carelessly engraved the wrong inscription. 
But the same combination of a bearded and a beardless bust of the same person occurs 
on the Sicilian folles of Michael I’s sole reign (below, p. 369, No. 9), so we are probably 
justified in accepting this coin as one of 802-3. 

No solid! of the joint reign were listed by Ricotti, who presumably rejected a specimen 
doubtfully recorded by Wroth (No. 11), but several specimens came on the market in 
i960, evidently from a hoard. The inscriptions are usually in part off flan and not very 


5 flWS), 


(717-41) and 


(720-75)," 
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NICEPHORUS 


legible; Nieephorus has his title shortened to b while the name of Stauiacius is normally 
misspelled and the title confused (e.g., SCAVRACIbLSd, SAC^ RAC). Semissesand tremisses 
have long been known, though they are rare and not always easy to recognize, since even 
when the letters are not on the flan they are badly formed and difficult to decipher. 

There are two types of follis. The first presents no problems, since NIKH is legible on 
the obverse and CTAH on the reverse. The second is a rather smaller coin, as those of the 
next reign were to be, and has on the obverse [N ?] A€C and on the reverse CTA. A specimen 
was attributed by Katto (No. 1763) to Constantine V and Leo IV, by Ricotti to Leo IV 
and Constantine VI. The type and style, however, belong to the early ninth century 
rather than to the eighth, and despite the unusual use at this period of desf>oles for the 
senior emperor and the illegibility of any letter preceding ACC on such specimens as are 
known to me, it is to Nieephorus and Stauradus that it is best provisionally assigned. 

Wroth and Tolstoi agree in attributing to Italy a group of base gold solid! which copy 
the Constantinopolitaa issues of Nieephorus and Stauracius but are of very crude design 

thing of a problem. The reverse normally reads something like CAV lOeZPOHC, and the 
presence of the C leaves no doubt that it comes from the SCAVRA CISbCSPO’ of the 
Constantinopolitan coins. The obverse is usually AVC IOe3POH€ (or I2062P0H6), which 
would seem to be the same with the C omitted—it is nevir present—but two specimens 
in the British Museum start AlC, which Wroth assumed to be a corruption of NIC{iforos), 
as one would expect it to be. On the other hand, the terminal 10C2POHC can scarcely be 
derived from the bASlL€' that followed Nieephorus' name on Eastern solid!; the elements 
of dCSPO are clearly present. It looks as if the die-sinker, while taking as hb model a 
coin of Nieephorus and Stauradus—thb is evident Irom the types—has tried to reproduce 
the name of Stauracius on both sides of the coin, as if Nieephorus were no longer alive. 
In any case, neither inscription will account for the H6 which follows the PO (of the 
Constantinopolitan 6CSPO’), and I have suggested in the Introduction (p. 86) that 
they may stand for Ne(apohs).* The coins would thus have been struck by the duke of 
Naples, an official still more or less subject to Byzantine authority, who perhaps felt 
the need for making good a shortage of "gold" coin on the mainland caused by the action 
of Grimoald IV of Benevento (806-17) in abandoning his predecessors’ coinage in this 
metal and minting only silver denari. 

• POH€, on both obverse and reverse, is the normal reading, though PAHS and POl€ also occur. 
Wroth (No. 16) gives a variant PATTie, but the Til is an illusion resulting from double striking. 
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No. 

Me.0. 

Wt, 






1 Constantinople 




1 SOLIDUS 




Cia. 

sl 




Nicepho 

US alone 




niCI FOROSbASILC' 

IhSMSXRIS CMSniCA 

802-803 



1 Bust facing, bearded. 

Cross potent on base 




1 wearing cJUamys and 

and three steps 




crown with cross. In 





r. hand, cross potent 





on base: in 1., akakia 



*]a.l 

N 4.38 

19 1 

At end, ® 



clipped 




•la.2 

N 4.37 

21 4. 1 Begins Tl ICI 

At end, ® 



pierced 


Double struck 


•lb 

N 4.43 

20 1 ' 

At end, X 




Class I! 




Nicephoros and Stauracius 




1 Same inscr. and type, 

SrAVRA CIS6€SPO’ 

303-811 



1 but with pellet 

Bust facing, beard- 




' before inscr. 

less, wearing chlamys 





and crown with cross. 




1 

In I. hand, gl. cr.; 





in 1., akakia 


*2a.l 

A' 4.38 

23 4 i Broad fian 

At end, € Head small 
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I Nicephaius aJone 

I niCI[ IhSMSXfilS [ I 802-803 

I Same type Same type as No-1 

-{3) j/V t.5 ,13 (T.4) I 


i j Class 1 

I I Nicephorus alone 

I n CIFOR' bAS- M Above, crosi 

I Bust facing, bearded, X N 

I wearing chlamys and Tol-, XTor., N 

crown with cross. In Bjfieath, A 
r. hand, cross potent; 
in 1., akakia 

•4.1 .JE 6.89 24 I PI CIF[ I 

•4.2 6.64 23 4 

4.3 5.39 23 4 PI CIFOR[ 

4.4 IX 4.93 23 4 

4.5 -M. 4.83 23 4 PI CiFOR'bAS’ I 

4.6 !X 4,25 22 4 I 

4.7 lx 4.16 26 4 Double struck ! 


Sale. Ic 
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5.2-3 WhittBiuore 

5.4 Swiss Collection 1956 
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Metal ' 



Reverse 

Date 


1 


Syracuse 





No gold coins ■ 

corresponding 





to Gass I i 

ire knotvn 





, Clas 

sir 





Nicephoros and Stauracius | 





1 SOLIDUS 





Inscription ] 

Blundered inscription 1 

803-811 




Bust facing, bearded, 

1 Bust facing, beard- i 





wearing crown and 

j less, wearing chlamys 1 





loros. In r. hand. 

1 and crown with cross. | 





cross potent 

1 In r. hand, gl-cr.; 


•6 

A' 3.80 

21 i 

JFOROSbA 

STAH RACIbL3S ' 





SEMISSIS 





1 Inscription 

1 Inscription 





, Bust facing, bearded, 

1 Bust facing, beard- 



1 


i wearing chlamys and 

1 less, wearing chlamys 





crown with cross. In 

^ and crown with cross. 





■ r. hand, gl. cr. • in 1. 

In r. hand, cross 





akakia 

potent on globe; in 1.. 


*7 

/V 1-51 

15 i 

niCFOROSbA 

ST[ 





1 Akakia not visible 





1 TREMISSIS 





Similar inscr. and 

Similar inscr, and 





1 typ® 

type, but Stauracius 
holds cross potent on 


•(8) 

N 1.3 

13 

1 (T. 15 = Ricotti 203) 
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NICEPHORCJS I - SYRACUSE - FOLUS 














i Class 1 1 




Kicephorus alone ■ 




Bust facing, bearded. 

Bust facing, heard" I 




wearing crown and 

less, wearir^ chlamys I 




loros, In s- hand. 

and crown with cross, I 




«05S potent. In field. 

In r, hand, gl. cr. In ! 




K 

field, K 1 

•(9) 

JE 3-90 , 

1 21 

(Ricotti 201) 





C/a 

ss2 1 




Nieephorus and Stauracius 




Same inscr. and type, 

Same type, but in 1 





CT ! 











*10.1 

M 6.26 




*10.2 

'•/B 3.85 

1 24 1 




1 pierced 




10.3 

'/E 3.39 

23 i 

Letters illegible 

Only C and A legible 

10.4 

2.45 

19 4 

Letters ofi flan 

^A 

•10.5 

1« 2.31 

21 1 

Only legible 
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12 Schindler 1960 from Dr. Stefan 1935 



(-= NeapolU f) added. See above, p. 354. 




STAURACIUS 
811 (26 July - 2 October) 

Stauracius was severely wounded in the battle in which his lather was killed, but 
succeeded in escaping to Adrianople, where he was immediately proclaimed auiocrtUorA 
He had no children, and his brief reign was occupied with the problem of the succession, 
lor the injuries he had sustained made it plain that he had not long to live. The problem 
was settled by the coup d’dtat of his brother-in-law Michael I Rangabe, who was proclaimed 
emperor on 2 October and caused Stauracius to be tonsured the same day.^ The deposed 
emperor died after severe suffering on 11 January 812.* 

Ho coins of Stauracius are known, but the discovery of nomismata of Zoe and Theodora 
(1042) shows that a reign of two months was long enough, though only just, to allow the 
mint to produce coin in the name of a new sovereign. It is therefore possible that specimens 
of Stauracius' sole reign may yet come to light, though it may equally well be that the 
emperor, with no hope of life, simply continued to strike coin in his father's name. 

' Theophanes, a.m, 6303 (ed. de Boor, I. 492). Bury conjectures [History of tki Eustern Roman 

Stauracius’reign as lasting 2 months and 6 days (p. 495)^ Theoph, Cont. (Bonn ed., p. 11) gives 2 
months and 8 days. 

“ Theophanes, a.m. 6304 (p. 493). 

• IM.. p. 495. 



MICHAEL I RangibJ 
2 October 811-11 July 813 
Colleague: Theophylact (from 25 December 811) 

Michael was crowned on the day of Stauracius’ deposition, but his reign proved to 
be short. Like his predecessor, he suffered a disastrous defeat at the hands of the Bul¬ 
garians (22 June 813). Less than three weeks later the general Leo was proclaimed emperor 
by the army, and on II July entered Constantinople in triumph. Michael abdicated and 
assumed the monastic garb the same day, leaving the way free for the crowning of his 
rival,‘ He died many years later, as the monk Athanasius, on 11 January 840, the anni¬ 
versary of the death of Stauracius whom he had himself deposed.^ 

Michael’s son Theophylact was crowned emperor by the patriarch on 25 December 
811.* He was mutilated and tonsured on the day of his father’s abdication, and as the 
monk Eustratios he died on one of the Princes Islands on 15 January 845.* 

Michael’s coinage is similar to that of his immediate predecessors, but he revived the 
tniliaresion for the coronation of his son Theophylact after it had not been struck during 
the preceding two reigns. The coinage of the reign falls into two phases, that of Michael I 
alone (October-December 811), specimens of which are very rare, and that of Michael 
and Theophylact (December 811-July 813). The attributions of the coins involve certain 
difficulties, since they have been confused with those of Michael II and even Michael III. 
There ate no coins in Michael’s name attributable to Kaples. 

Constantin ople 

No solidus of Michael's sole te^n is known, though specimens may still come to light. 
If they do, they will probably show a reversion to Irene’s practice of exhibiting the imperial 
bust on both faces of the coin, and resemble the solidus assigned below to Michael II 
save that the inscription will be preceded by a pellet, or by nothing at all, instead of by 
a star. Sabatier assigned to Michael I a solidus bearing the bust of Christ, but this and the 
corresponding semissis, as Wroth pointed out, belong to Michael III. 

The obverse of the solidus of the joint reign of Michael I and Theophylact is the same 
as that of Nicephorus and Stauracius. but Theophylact wears the loros and holds a globus 
cruciger and cross scepter. Control letters ace 6 or X. No semisses are known, but there 
is a unique tremissis in the former Goodacre collection, now deposited on loan in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 





me mUiaresion revives the type employed by the Isaurians, but the em 
for the first time the full title of basileus Romaion. This was a subtle way 
that the title of basileus alone, which Michael had been compelled to acc< 
magne, carried with it no rights of sovereignty over the "Romans."* There 
two or three circles of dots on the coins, the precise number being often difficu 
owing to clipping or weak striking, but Tolstoi 4 appears to have only two c 

Whether or not foUes should be attributed to Michael 1, and to the i 
Michael I and Theophylact, has several times been discussed. Folles exist 1 
bust (wearing loros) with the inscription miXAHL bASlies, and others havi 
wearing chlainys and loros respectively, with the inscription ffllXAHL S ©60 
attributed the first series to Michael I and the second to Michael II, bul 
saying that the latter might also belong to Michael I. Wroth (p. 406 and 


view, apparently 
ermitage seemed 
>r iconographicat 

since Irene, and he suggests that this may have been a counter-manifesto to the rebel 
Thomas’ claim to be Constantine VI. As for the two-bust series, similar ones of preceding 
reigns had shown both emperors wearing the chlamys, while the chlamys-loros combina¬ 
tion on these coins corresponds to that of the large-module folles of Michael II and 
Theophilus and those of Theophilus and Constantine. 

These iconographical arguments, and more especially the supposed political implica¬ 
tions of the use of a loros-clad bust, are not altogether convincing, but the conclusion 
seems to me correct. That the ©€OF' coins belong to Michael II is shown by the fact 
that one specimen at Dumbarton Oaks reads ©60FI, like the Hermitage one. and so 
cannot refer to Theophylact, while the shape of the M on the coins, normally very tall 
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are in consequence no copper coins of Constantinople definitely attributable to the reign 
of Michael I, though the anonymous ones of Nicephorus and Stauracius may have con¬ 
tinued to be struck during the greater part of it. 

Michael I’s Sicilian coinage is rare, especially in gold. There is no justification for 
confusing it with the coinage of Michael III (842-67), though this has sometimes been 
done, for the Sicilian gold of the mid-ninth century is hadly debased and the design of 
the imperial bust, with a long emaciated face and hollow cheeks, is quite different from 
what it had been earlier. As between Michael I and Michael II (820-29), where the mutual 
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I • miXA HLbASILe' eeOFVLA CrOS6eSPi| 811-813 
Bust facing, bearded. Bust facing, beard- | 

I wearing chlamys and less, wearing crown 


i -miXAHLbASIU ' eeOFVL[ACC]OSi€> j 

I I Same type Same type ! 

iA' 1.33 I 16 i (Goodacre coll.) , At end, £ 


-HTIIXA 

HLSeeOFV 

LAcreec©! 

bASILISRO 

fiiAion 

within triple circle o 
I dots 


IhSHSXRIS CMSmCA 

Cross potent on base 
I and three steps, 

I within triple circle 
I of dots 
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No. ' 


Obverse 


o.. 

3.1 1 

2.17 23 t 



811-813 

3.2 ( 

2.08 ! 22 t 





pierced j 




3.3 1 

^ 2.08 23 \ 




•3.4 

M 2.01 22 1 

Double struck. Only 

1 Only two circles ol 




one circle of dots 

dots visible 


3.5 

JR 1.78 1 23 1 





pierced 





rB 1.73 1 22 1 





dipped 




1 


1 Syracuse 




Class I 




Michael I alone 




SOLIDUS 




Inscription 

■ Inscription 

811 



Bust facing, bearded. 

Bust facing, bearded, 




wearing loros and 

wearing chlamys and 




crown with cross. In 

crown with cross. In 




r. hand, cross potent 

1. hand, gl. cr.; in r.. 





akakia 


•4 1 

N 3.82 1 17 1 i 

niix(?)[ 

mi(?)[ 



3.1 Whittemore 

3.2 Whittemore 

3.4 Peirce 1948 from Androricus 

CL T. 4, a; noted above. 

3 5 Schindler 1960 Irom Egger 1916 

3.6 Whittemore 

4 Munzeo uod MedaiUcn A. G. Dasel 11. ai. 60 from a hoard 


The attribution of thie coin ie not certain. Since the inscription is mainly off flan and the 
reading of the opening letters conjectural, it could be a coin of the sole reign of flicepborus I. 
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MICHAEL 


I - SYRACUSE - AT 



W, —, T. (Michael II) 3, R. —, Ricottl 2W bis 


(7) 1 give the inscription from another specimen of this rare coin, which 1 saw in a dealer's hands 

some years ago, since the reading of the one in the British Museam is imperfect. Ricotti 
presumably omitted the BM specimen because he doubted the reading and attribution. 
W. 7, which Wroth treats as a coin of the same type, beloi^ to Michael II (below, p, 400, 

No. 13). 
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9 Swiss Collection 1956 

W. (Michael III) 20-21, T. (Michael II) 5, R. 184S (this coin, as Michael III), RicotU 204 
quatar (217 on pi,) 








LEO V the Armenian 


11 July 813-25 December 820 
Colleague: Constantine (from 25 December 813) 

LeoV’s reign dates from his coronation on 11 July 813. He proved a good ruler, but 
his reign was much troubled by revolts, to one of which he finally fell victim. He was 
murdered by the partisans of his successor Michael II on Christmas Day 820,' and Michael, 
who had been arrested the previous day and was under sentence of death, was immediately 
crowned as his successor. Leo had had as a coUeague Smbat, his eldest son, who had been 
crowned under the name of Constantine exactly seven years earlier, on Christmas Day 
813.* In company with his three brothers the boy was mutilated after the murder of Leo 
and exiled to the Princes Islands. Kothing is known of his subsequent fate. 

Leo’s coinage follows very closely the pattern of that of the preceding decade. There 
are two series for the reign, one struck in the name of Leo V alone (July-December 813) 
and the other in the names of LeoV and Constantine (December 813-December 820), 
The fact that Leo gave his son the name of Constantine—the choice represented a political 
program in itself—meant that his reign reproduced a combination already found under 
Leo III and ConstantineV (720-41) and Leo IV and Constantine VI (776-80). Some 
of the difficulties thus created for numismatists have already been discussed in the con- 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

The Constantinopolitan gold coinage of Leo V's reign presents no problems. It consists 
entirely of sobdi, though fractions are likely to have been struck for ceremonial purposes 
and may yet come to light. Solidi of Leo alone ate very rare; none were known to Wroth, 
and the only recorded specimens are those in the Hermitage (= Tolstoi 1) and the Garrett 
collection at Baltimore (= Ratto 1794).The5olidiof the joint reign of Leo and Constantine 
show only two emperors and so cannot be confused with those of Leo IV and Constan¬ 
tine VI, They fall into two classes, an earlier one with a pellet preceding the obverse 
inscription and a later one, much rarer, on which this is absent. The pellet was carried 
over from Michael I's reign and appears on the rare solidi of Leo I alone, while under 
Michael II the space left blank on Leo's latest solidi was filled by a star. A few solidi of 
both classes are known which have slightly larger flans than usual, like those of Nice- 
phorus I and Stauracius (above, pp. 355-6, Nos. 2a.l, 2), but their significance is unknown. 

' Genesius, Bonn ed., 24-6. 

* 5crjf>»r itKtrlus ie Lmu Bardae filio (ed. Bekker in the Boon ed. of Leo Grammaticus, 346). 
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The control mark A occurs instead of the customary € or X on a few coins of the group 
having a pellet before the inscription. 

There are two varieties of miliaresion. They are distinguished from those of Leo III/ 
Constantine V and Leo IV/Constantine VI by the presence in the inscription of batiUis 
Romaian, which had only been introduced on the coinage under Michael I. One variety, 
the earlier, has a single border of dots on both sides and an unbroken reverse inscription, 
the lettering being unusually large. The other, which is later in date and rather rarer, 
has the customary three circles ol dots and a broken inscription with smaller lettering. 
The order of striking is determined by the affinities of the first class with the miliaresia 
oi Michael I, where the inscription of the reverse was tending to close up and the circles 
of dots are sometimes reduced in number. The second class, with the two halves of the 
inscription widely separated and the upper bar of the cross reaching almost to the inner¬ 
most circle ol the beading, is closely related to the miliaresion of Michael 11. Some years 
ago I suggested that the m ilia r esia of Class I might belong to Leo III and Constantine V, 
but a more satisfactory identification of these later coins has since been reached by 
Veglery and Zacos3 

The folles of Leo’s sole reign require no comment, but those with two busts, on which 
he is associated with Constantine, have been a source ol difficulty. Wroth attributed to 
the reign three types of follis and one half follis with K, to which Tolstoi added a fourth 
type of follis. The reverse in each case shows a large M between XXX and NNN, usually 
with an A, rarely with a B, below. Only one of these types really belongs to Leo V; two 
ate much earlier—they still use officina letter B and have corresponding half folles with 
K—and belong to Leo III, while the anonymous series can best be attributed to Nice¬ 
phoros I and Stauracius. The revised attributions are summarized in the accompanving 
table; 


W T Inscription and Details of Type 


7-11 I 16-19 L60n SC OUST (or variant). 

Hands not shown 

12-14 20 I No inscr. Cross above heads 

Hands not shown 

15-16, 13 l£ONSCON (orvariant), 

I Each figure holds akakia 

— I 14 No inscr. Figures hold a cross 
I potent 


Attribution and Reference 


Leo V and Constantine 
(p. 378, No. 7) 

(p^358. No. 5) 

Leo III and Constantine V 
(p. 261, Nos. 38-39) 

Leo III and Constantine V 
(p, 260, No. 36) 


On the folles which are definitely attributable to Leo V and Constantine the inscrip¬ 
tion varies slightly in its ending—it may end COnSZTA', CODST', or COTIS'—and quite 
considerably in the ways in which it is broken (UEOn SC O nST', L60 n SC OUST', etc.). 
These varieties have been treated below, for convenience of reference, as if they were 
distinct sub-classes, but they were evidently determined by the sire and placing ol the 
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two busts and do not reflect my organizational pattern in the mint. Some of the rarer 
varieties may be amongst the earliest in date, before the pattern had settled down to 
that of Class 2a, which is more common than the others. The die features of a number 
of specimens in various collections have been described by Metcalf.* 

The Sicilian coinage of LeoV, more particularly the copper, is common and was 
evidently struck in quantity. A surprising feature is the absence of any coins of Leo's 
sole reign, which lasted for five months, but since his Constantinopolitan issues of the 
same period are tare, some Sicilian coins may turn up in due course. 

The gold coins are uniform in their general design, but the later issues are of smaller 

module than usual and mark the beginning of the transition from solidi of normal size 

to the semi-globular ones of the reigns of Michael II and Theophilus. The solidi all show 
Leo wearing a loros and holding a cross potent, Constantine wearing a chlamys and 
holding a globus cruciger and an akakia. Only the top of the latter is visible and often its 

existence has to be surmised. The semisses and tremisses show each emperor wearing a 

chlamys; Leo holds a globus cruciger by its globe and Constantine either a cross potent 
on globus (semissis) or a cross potent on base (tremissis), the object in either case being 
held by the shaft. The design of the hands is very curious. Leo’s forefinger, on the solidus, 

downward like an eagle's beak, so that it has sometimes been mistaken for part of the 

cross potent are shown as short, straight strokes pointing diagonally outward, while the 
thumb and two lines of the edge of the chlamys do the same inward, so that taken together 
they have a feather-like appearance. 

All denominations of Gass I of the gold have A (for Alcov) in the obverse field, K (for 
KwvotcivtTvos) in the reverse one. These letters are scarcely necessary, since the inscrip¬ 
tions are usually clear, but their presence may have been ordered because ol the obscurity 
of the inscriptions in the immediately preceding reigns. The same device had been earlier 
used on coins of Leo III and Constantine V attributed to Naples (above, p. 271, Nos. 
60-61). Class II is without letters in the field, but the semissis and tremissis have a cross 
on the reverse. The later solidi of Class II, which are smaller in module, are of two varieties, 
one having three pellets instead of one in the V of Leo's loros, the other having a pellet 
on either side of the globe of Constantine's globus cruciger. Since both features are found 
again on coins of MichaelII it is possible that two separate officinae were at work: the 
coins are too alike for separate mints to be conceivable. Mules between Classes I and II 
are known. Semisses and tremisses of late eighth-century rulers have sometimes been 
attributed to Leo V in error, but Leo Vs coins always have well-formed letters and a 
substantial part of their inscriptions on flan. 

The Sicilian folles show much variation in lettering and spelling and in the arrangement 
of the inscription in the field. One is naturaUy tempted to reattribute some of them, on 

• "How Extensive was the Issue of Folles During the Years 775-820!" Byianlion, 37 (1967), 
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the analogy of the Constantinopolitan is 
or of Leo IV and Constantine VI, which 
workmanship which employ the letter 


to the reigns of Leo III and Constantine V 
'ery ill supplied- Two of the groups of roi^h 
N in their inscriptions, instead of the I) 
e obvious candidates for such a transfer, 


that on gold coins ascribed to Leo III (above, pp. 26S-6, Nos. 44, 47, 49). But the design 
of the busts, many of the details (e.g., the eyes formed by a pellet with an inverted V 
above and nothing below), and the general fabric belong to the early ninth century. The 
class having two busts side by side, which is of greatly improved design and fabric and 
has the eyes quite differently formed, could also be envisaged as belonging to Leo IV 
and Constantine VI, The coins are quite close, however, to those of Michael II, and since 
there is no positive evidence, such as might be provided by hoards, in favor of either of 
these reattributions, I have preferred to leave everything provisionally to Leo V. 

The coins form two main groups. The first consists of a series of poorly struck pieces 
on irregular flans, like those of the reigns of Nicephorus I and Michael I, having a bust 
on both obverse and reverse. The second consists of much better struck pieces having 


no inscriptions, two busts on the obverse closely modelled on those of the folles of Con¬ 
stantinople, and the letters A and K occupying the whole field of the reverses. A provisional 
order of issue is set out in the accompanying table, but since it is based on no more than 
reasonable probabilities—no overstrikes are known and no hoards have been recorded—it 
cannot be regarded as certain. The coins with AK are in general heavier than those of the 


Sicilian Folles of Leo V and Constantine 



Arrangement analogous to Chat of 
preceding reigns 


Rev. inscr. follows circumference; 
Cl, for XiKeXto:, added® 


I Both inscrs. follow circumference; 

I A and K added in field to facilitate 

' identification 

I Represents final effort at clarity 


earlier classes, but it has been suggested that some, of unusually low weight, may be 
half folles.'These lighter coins are generally struck with normal dies on small, irregularly 
shaped flans, so that much of the design is absent, but there are those on which the letters 
AK are smaller than usual, c. 7 mm. tall instead of c. 11 mm. 

‘ Wroth (p. 412, note 1) tailed to interpret Cl, suggesting that it might stand for CVRI6. 

« C. Davies Sherborn, "Seven New Bysantiiie Bronie," N.C>«., 27 (1919), 253. 
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2a.2-3 WJlittemore 
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2b.3 I A' 4.37 20 J i At end, X 

*2c Ia^ 4,41 20 / ' At end, A 


I I (b) No pellet before obv. inscr. 

•3a.l \?il 4.49 I 21 ^ ' At end, € altered I 

3b.l [a' 4.41121 i Same die as 3b.2 ' At end, X | 

*3b.2 A' 4.35 I 23 1 Same die as 3b.l. , At end, X altered 

pierced ' Broad flan ■ from € 


MILIARESION j 

I Clusi I 

I With single circle of dots 

-H.€On I IhSHSXRIStHSniCA 

SCOnSCAn Cross potent on base [ 

rme€Ce6H l and three steps, I 

bASILISRO within single circle I 

rriAion i of dots ! 

; within single circle of I 
I dots 





X. 31 


Schindler 1$60 irom Mayredet 
Peirce 194S from Andronicus 
Peirce 1940 
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' - CONSTANTINOPLE - FOLLIS 


5In 

Metal 





wt. 

sitioa 



6,1 

m 5,87 




•6,2 

m 5,59 

23 i 



6,3 

£ 5,20 

22 i 



6,4 

M 5,19 




•6,5 

JE 5,07 

22 1 




broken 




6.6 

<E 5,05 

23 \ 




corroded 







Ctes 2 




Leo V and Constantine 




L€ori SC o nsc' 

(or variant) 

Two busts facing, 

Leo on L. bearded. 





wearing chlamys and 





beardless, wearing 





crown and loros. 





Hands not shown 





(a) With Leon SC 0 nsr' 

•7a.l 

6,31 

23 i 



7a.2 

m 5.92 

22 ; 



7a.3 

£ 5.73 

23 4 

] SC 0 nst 



W. 6. T. 12, R. 1795 


Schindler 1950 liom Ball 


. (BcillQ) 1926 
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No. 

Metal 

Si. 

Po- 

Obverse Reverse Date 

*7a.4 ■ 


5.45 

22 

i 

' 813-820 

•7a.S 

M 

5.26 1 

23 

1 

. 

7a.6 1 

M 

5.24 

23 



7a,7 1 

M 

5.11 1 

24 



7a.8 ! 

& 

4.73 ! 

24 

\ 

1 







7a,9 j 

& 

4.02 ' 

1 24 



1 

CO 

irroded 

1 


i 






(b) With L€on SC onsr' 

7b.l 

S. 

5.48 

24 

•1. 


•7b.2 ' 

S. 

5.34 

23 


1 1 Double struck 

•7b.3 

S. 

4.43 1 

23 

4. 







(c) With Leo n SC 0 nst’ 

•7c.l ! 


5.46 

24 


Ends C 1 

7c.2 

m. 

4.36 ; 

22 

1. 

1 



worn 









(d) With Leo use onsf 

•7d 

s, 

4.36 

1 22 

1 

1 i 


7a.4 Shaw 1947 

7a.5 Feme 1948 

7a.6 Peirce 1948 from Platt iii. 26 

7a.7 Peirce 1948 from Spick iv, 29 

7a 8 Swiss Collection 1956 

7a.9 Whittemore 

7b.l-2 Whittemore 

W.—, T.—, R, 1801 


7b.3 Swiss Collection 1956 

7c.l Schindler 1960 
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(e) With Leon SC ons' . 

7e.l 'M 5.30 22 ^ Same die as 7e.2 813-820 

7e.2 \jS. 4.24 22 | Same die as Te.l 

7e.3 JS 4.21 21 i Le[ jnS' 

corroded 

I 

(f] With Leon SCO n srAn' 

'7f 4.50 I 24 1 ! I 

(g) With Leo Tl SC OT1SCA’ ; 

(7g) M 4.47 I 22 i (W.7) | 

' (h) With L€On SC O nSCA' 

(7h) 1^ 5.42 , 24 (W. 8) | 

(i) With Leon SCO nsr A' 

(7il ^ 21 (R. 1800) I 

Syracuse I 

CUisI j 

: With A and K in field 

I SOLIDUS 

: LeonbASiLeH i con scAncmo 

I Bust facing, bearded, | Bust facing, beard- 

' wearing loros and ; less, wearing chlamys 

r. hand, cross potent. | In r. hand, gl. cr.; 

In field r., A I in 1., akakia. 

I In field r., K 
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L£0 nbA5ILe'< CO nsrAHTI 

I Bust facing, bearded. Similar type, but i 

' wearing chlamys and | Constantine holds j 

crown with cross. In I cross potent on globusl 
I r. hand, gl.cr.; ini., 1 I 

i akakia. In field r., A ' ' 

•(9) Ia' 1.81 16 (W. 18 = Ric.208; | 

T.6) 

j , TREMISSIS I 

Same inscr, and type Same inscription 

; Similar type, but I 

, Constantine holds I 

•10 A' 1.19 \ U / > L€0 [fa]AS(L€[H] 

Class 11 

With no letters in field 

SOLIUOS 

With nothing in field I 

L£ onbAsiue I cons TAnimos ! 

As No. 8, but I As No. 8, but 1 

I nothing in field | nothing in field | 
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V-SYRACUSE-iV 



die-sinker's revival of a [D]ri from an earlier type whose meaning he no longer understood. 
Lofaro, "Monete atiree di Leone V e Constantino," KUarchos, t (I960), 76-80. 

W.—, T. 4 = Ricotti 207. R. ^— 

sale of 27 xi. 62, lot 224, is of slightly larger module [20 mm.) and has only a single pellet 
to the left of globus ciueiger, but 1 hesitate to make a separate group out of only a single 
example. 

11c Miinsen und Medaillen A. G. Basel 11. xi. 60 from a hoard 


The pellet before L€ occurs on both the D.O. and Tolstoi specimens, which are from diilerent 
dies. The D.O, specimen was the only one in the hoard. This variety, with instead of a 
sii^le pellet beneath Leo's neck, links up with a similar one of Michael 11 (below, p. 401, 
No. 15). 

{12-13) Thecrossinlieldprovidesalink with the foUei of Class 3, but the reverse of No. 15 (without 
cross in held) presumably indicates the existence of semisses and tremisses of Class II with 
no symbol in field. 
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w?' 


Obveise 1 






TREMrssis 




With 

cross 

in rev. field 




Leo nbASILS 


' CO TISTAIITI 




As No. 10, but 


As No. 10. but cross 




nothing in field 


in field r. 

•(131 

N 1.30 1 

1 14 

' (W. 20-1 = T. 7 : 
Ricotti 209) 



i 



1 Mules of CUnses I and U I 




! Inscr, and type a 

SOIIDUS 1 






Inscr. and type as 
' No. Ita 

•14 

N 3.75 

21 i 

] bAsiLens 


cons TAnTiriosb 





SEMISSIS 1 




Inscr. and type a; 


Inscr. and type as I 




No. 9 


No. 12, but without | 






cross m field 1 

•(IS) 

fj 

15 j 

(ANS Museum) 
L60 IlhA SIL€H 


con sTAntmos 





FOLLIS 





Class 1 




A € (usually partly 

' K O (usually partly 




off flan) 


N off flan) 




Bust lacing, bearded, | 

Bust facing, beard- 




wearing loros and I 

less, wearing chlamys 





In 1 





r. hand, cross potent | 

In r. hand, gl. cr. 


(13) Wroth reads the S in bASIL€ as a C. It is somewhere between th< 
14 Munzen und Medalllen A. G. Basel II 


I. xl. 60: 
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V - SYRACUSE - FOLLIS 



Metal 

DiePo- 

o.™ 

K..™ 

16,1 

S. 2.S3 

19 4 

A off flan 

K and C off flan 813-820 

*16.2 

S. 2.24 

19 / 

A € off flan 

K off flan 

16.3 

/E 2.23 

20 \ 

6 and N illegible 

ONC illegible 

•16.4 

iE 2.22 

19 4 

Inscr. illegible 

NC off flan 

16.5 

/E 2.20 

17 4 

A€ off flan 

C off flan 

•16.6 

a. 2.10 

18 4 

Inscr. off flan 

K oft flan 

16-7 

« 1.81 

19 ^ 

A illegible 

NC off flan 




Class? 




A e (usually partly 

K ONCT (usuaUy 




^ off flan) 

partly off flan) 




Same type 

Same type, but C 





and 1 in field 


S. 4.17 

20 / 

A e off flan 

ON off flan 

•17.2 

R 3.44 

20 4 

A off flan 

Inscr. off flan 

•17.3 

R 3.43 

20 / 



17.4 

R 3.32 

20 \ 

A 6 illegible 

K 0 illegible 

•17.5 

R 3.25 

21 \ 

A off flan 


17.6 

* 2.87 

19 \ 

A e off flan 

K off flan 

•17.7 

R 2.82 

19 / 

A off flan 




17 1 Swiss Collation 19M 

W. 27-34 = T. 24. 25 (incorrectly described: the final T on rev. misread as +), R. 1806-7, 
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18.4 Swiss CsUectioii 

18.5 Peirce 1948 

18.6 Schindlec 1960 

18.7-8 Swiss Collsctieii 


1956 




- SYRACUSE - FOLUS 


19a.l S. 5.34 | 23 i 

194.2 M 5.32 I 25 i 

•19a.3 * 5.08 I 23 | 

19a.4 m 5.04 I 19 4 


19a.7 liE 4.05 21 4 : 

•I9a.8 3.91 21 4 ' 

19a.9 'M 3.36 19 4 I 


t9b.l M 1.91 20 \ 

•19b.2 M 1.72 I 18 4 

19b.3 JE 1.65 ! 18 4 


19a.4 Swiss Collection 1 

194.5-6 Whittemore 
19a,7 Schindler 1960 






MICHAEL II the Amorian 


25 December 820 - 2 October 829 
Colleague: Theophilus (from 12 May 821) 

Michael ll's reign dated from his coronation on Christmas Day 820. He died on 
2 October 829.* The first three years of his reign were almost entirely taken up with the 
rebellion of Thomas of Gaziura, which came near to success and involved a prolonged 
siege of Constantinople by the would-be emperor. The fact that there is no coinage of 
Thomas, who was crowned emperor by the Patriarch Job of Antioch and is said to have 
claimed to be the deposed Emperor Constantine VI, is striking testimony to the importance 
attached to the actual occupation of the capital.* 

The marriage of Theophilus to Theodora and his coronation took place together on a 
Whitsunday early in Michael's reign.* It was certainly before April 824, when the names 
of both emperors figure in the superscription of a letter to Louis the Pious, and the dating 
formula of a Venetian document of the late 820's proves that the year must have been 
821 or 822. Brooks, who has been followed by all subsequent writers, opted for Whitsunday 
(i.e., 12 May) 821, partly because of the rarity of coins in Michael’s sole name and partly 
because the coronation of a co-emperor in the year after his father's accession was the 
normal practice of the time.* These arguments are not conclusive, for Kicephorus I waited 
fourteen months before crowning Stauracius, and since the coins are less rare than Brooks 
supposed, the coronation may really have taken place on Whitsunday (i.e., 1 June) 622. 
Without more definite evidence, however, it is best to leave the accepted date as it is. 

The gold and silver coinage of Michael II continued with little change the general 
pattern of the preceding decade, but the small foUes of his predecessors were replaced by 
much larger pieces of neater fabric which prepared the way for the revolution in design 
carried out under Theophilus- 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

A. Michael n alone (Dec. 820 - May 821). The gold coinage of this period is represented 
by a solidus first published by Tolstoi and known in only a very few specimens. It adopts 

‘ GriersoD, "Tombs and Obits," 56. Theoph. Cout. [Bonn ed., p. 84) gives early October for the 
beginning of Theophilus' re^. 

' On this rebellion, which came nearer to success than did most such attempts, see P. Lemeile, 
1 (1965), 255-97. ’ ‘ y“^lin€S. 

‘ Pseudo-Symeon, i. I (Bonn ed., p. 625). The author misunderstood his source in placing the 
martin soon after the accession of Theophilus as sole ruler in 829, when in reality it was soon after 

• E. W, Brooks, "The Marriage of the Emperor Theo|*ilus," BZ. 10 (1901), 540-5. 
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MICHAEL II 

the customary practice ot showing the emperor with different costumes, insignia, and 
titles on the two faces of the coin. On the obverse he wears a chlamys, holds a cross potent 
and akakia, and is styled basileus; on the reverse he wears a loros, holds a globus cruciger 
and cross scepter, and is styled desfolM. The attribution b not in doubt, for the ob¬ 
verse inscription b preceded by the same six-pointed star found on the later solidi of 
the reign. 

No miliaresia are known of Michael II's sole reign. It b theoretically possible that 
the miliaresia ot Michael 111 with the title of batiUus Romaim (instead of megas basileus 
Romaion) could be attributed to Michael II, who would thus have been the first emperor 
to break with the century-old custom that miliaresia were not struck before a co-emperor 
was associated on the throne. Considerations of style and lettering do not help, since no 
appreciable change took place between the S20’s and the 850’s, but on the whole it seems 
likely that both types belong to Michael III. Though they are rare, too many specimens 
are known to make Michael II probable, and thb ruler’s difficulties in the first months 
of hb reign are unlikely to have resulted in pointless numismatic innovations. The title 
megas basiieus is also known to have been much in lavor under Michael III. 

The foUes of Michael II alone are those commonly attributed to Michael 1. The grounds 
for the reattribution have already been discussed.^The tall, narrow M of the reverse type, 
quite different from the shorter and broader M of the first decades of the century, associates 
them closely with the large-module two-bust folles of Michael II and Theophilus. 

At a time when no copper coins were assigned to the sole reign of Michael II. Sherbom 
proposed to attribute to it a follb having on the obverse a single bust and the inscription 
miXA I LOSbASI, on the reverse an M flanked by XXX and NNN vertically and with a 
0 beneath.® Although he does not say so, the coin, which b now in the British Museum, 
b Sicilian, not Constantinopolitan, and the unexpected pattern—0 could not be present 
before the association of Theophilus on the throne—is due to its being one of Theophilus 
overstruck on Michael II and Theophilus. The inscription actually reads fniXA[ ]l LO^ASI, 
and most of the coin—the bust and the latter part of the inscription (for 6€0FI LOSbASI)— 
represents the second striking, that of Theophilus. On the left-hand side, however, the 
beginning of the earlier inscription (ITIIXA HL SOEOh) has survived, and since the two 
strikings happened to be on the same plane, it has the appearance of accompanying the 
single bust. Traces of the earlier striking—the 0, parts of the XXX, and the left vertical 
of the M—are visible in the corresponding position on the reverse. 

B- Michaelll ani Theophilus (821-29). The solidus has as usual a bust on each face 
of the coin, Michael wearing a chlamys and holding cross potent and akakia, Theophilus 
wearing a loros and holding globus cruciger and cross scepter. The obverse inscription 
is preceded by a six-pointed star. Four varieties occur, three relatively rare and the other 
common. Two have the obverse inscription It (TIIX AHL bASILe*, and are differentiated 


(1922), 502. 
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by one (rare) havii^ a semicircular ornament beneath the crosses on the emperors' crowns, 
as occurs on coins ol Michael alone, while the other (also rare, but less so) does not. The 
other two have the star diflerently placed, (I1IXAHL unbroken, A tor A in basiltus. and the 
latter word spelled out in lull, with a Anal S instead of a mark oi suspension: :t:fniXAHL 
bASlL€HS. They are diSerentiated by one group (rate) having a cross before the reverse 
inscription, while the other, the main issue of the reign, tacks one. The reverse inscription 
on all groups ends with a cross and a control letter, normally 6 but sometimes X, the one 
having sometimes been altered to the other on the die. 

No fractional gold has been recorded for Michael II and Theophilus, and the miliaresion 
of the joint reign is of the usual type and requires no comment- 

Two series of folles are known. Both have on the obverse the facing busts of the two 
emperors, one wearing a chlamys and the other a loros, but they differ in their module 
and weight, in their obverse inscriptions, and in the letter beneath the M on the reverses. 
The first series corresponds to the general type of the preceding two decades, the coins 
being about 20 mm. in diameter and 5.5 g. in weight and the letter beneath the M being 
the immobilized officina letter A. Though the obverse inscription is ambiguous and the 
9eOF' with which it normally ends could refer to either Theophylact or Theophilus, the 
form 6€0FI also occurs, and its existence, coupled with the tall, narrow shape ol the M, 
determines the attribution of the coins.’ The second series differs from the first in its 
larger module (c. 27 nun.) and higher we^ht (c. 7.5 g./8 g.), in having the name SGOFILOS 
spelled out in full, and in having a © instead of an A beneath the M. The date of its in¬ 
troduction is unknown; it was presumably after the end of the civil war (824) and may 
have been close to the end of the reign, since the coins are not obviously commoner than 
the earlier series. One may conjecture that they were intended to be struck 42 to the Ib., 
though the weights of individual specimens vary so widely that it is difficult to be sure. 
They were probably revalued at the same time in relation to the solidus, the subsequent 
reckoning of 24 folles to the miliaresion and 288 to the solidus dating from this reform.’ 
The coins vary somewhat in detail, some rare specimens corresponding to group (a) of 
the solid! in showing Michael’s crown with a semicircular ornament beneath the cross. 
An isolated coin, presumably very late in date, shows both emperors bearded, instead of 
Michael only. Metcalf has classified the folles into three groups differentiated by small 
details of design and style, and speculated on the possibility of their attribution to two 
or perhaps three mints, but without reaching any certain conclusion.* 

One minor innovation on the coinage, the © instead of A on the reverse, requires a 
word of comment. It is to be explained by the fondness of late Roman and Byzantine 
moneyers for using a symbol or letter in two senses at once. The fact that the large M 
could be taken indifferently as the mark of value or as the emperor’s initial evidently 
suggested the replacement of the now meaningless A by a small ©, the initial of the 
junior emperor. The change was first made in Sicily, where it was inspired by the fact 


I of Michael II and oiTheophilu 


(1967). 
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that the latest Syracusan foUes of Leo V and Constantine had had as their reverse type 
AK, the initials of the two co^mperors. In the new reign it would be natural to replace 
these by M and ©, but instead of placing these side by side they were arranged one above 
the other. When the large-module "reformed” foUes were introduced at Constantinople 
this initially provincial design seemed appropriate and was taken over for the new coins. 

A. MichatS II aiont (821). The solidus of Michael II’s sole reign, with a bearded bust 
of the emperor on both faces of the coin, raises no problems of attribution. It is distinguished 
from that of Michael Ts sole reign by its fabric and smaller size, as weU as by having a 
pellet on either side of the globus cruciger held by the emperor on the reverse. This links 
it with a similar variety ol Leo V (No. 11b). 

No other coins of this brief period are known, but since the solidus exists—though 
only a single specimen is recorded—other denominations may still come to light. They 
must have been struck in very small numbers, for although Michael II came to the throne 
in December the news ol the event would not have reached Sicily before April or May, 
while that of the accession ol Theophilus (May) could well have arrived by July. 

B. Michael II and Theophilus (821-29). Apart from the earliest stage of the solidus, 

which links up with that of Michael alone and so can be classified without difficulty, the 
gold coinage of the reign presents a number of complications. There was very early an 
improvement in general design, so that half the lettering is no longer off the flan as it 
had been on coins of the preceding decade, but since the module continued to contract, 
the inscriptions were shortened by the cutting off of the final letters of the imperial titles, 
till ultimately these disappeared altogether. Scholars have sometimes disagreed as to 
which emperor should be regarded as the senior, since the mustache, which does duty 
for the beard which it had become impossible to delineate clearly, itself becomes scarcely 
visible. The ambiguity normally afiects only the solidus, since on the semissis the mark 
of value—which characterizes the reverse—is a cross on globe (not a globus cruciger) 

and is held by the shaft, while on the tremissis it is a cross potent held from behind and 
not from the front. But on one group of semisses (Class IV) a globus cruciger held by the 
globe has been substituted for the usual mark of value, so the distinction is not an absolute 

Three combinations of the names oi Michael and Theophilus are theoretically possible: 
(a) Michael II (bearded) with Theophilus (beardless), (b) Theophilus (bearded) with his 
father Michael U (also bearded), since Theophilus had revived the Isaurian practice of 
associating his lather with himself on his coins, and (c) Theophilus (bearded) with his 
son Michael III (beardless). The third possibility, however, need not be taken into con¬ 
sideration here, since by the end of Theophilus’ reign a marked change in the design 
of the emperors’ faces had occurred and there had also beenanappreciable toss of fineness 
in thegold, neither ol which features are found on coins having the joint names of Michael 
and Theophilus. These must all, therefore, be attributed to either Michael II and Theophilus 
or Theophilus and Michael II (deceased). Since all the coins show Michael bearded and 
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Michael II and Theophilus: Classes of Sicilian Gold 
CIass I, not included here, is of Michael alone. 

II. Theophilus as basiUus, one pellet above loros 

III. Theophilus as despotes, one pellet above loros 

IV. Theophilus as basiletts, three pellets above loros 

The last letters of the inscriptions are often blundered or absent, both on the lower 
denominations and on the solidus when this becomes globular. 

C = Chlamys: L = Loros, the numeral referring to the number of peUets above it; 
Cr. pot. = Cross potent 


Qass 

Denomination 

Costume 

In r. hand 

Inscription 

II 

Solidus 1 

Ttemissis | 

L(l) 

C 

C 

c, + 

in field 

Gl. CT. 

and 2 pellets 
Gl. cr. 

Cr. pot. 

mi XAHLIb 
©e OFILIbA 

mix AHLbA 
e€ OblLlb 



L(l) 

Cr. pot. 

mi XAHLbA 


1 Rev. 

c 

Gl- cr- 

©eo tILO'DCSP 



c 

Gl. cr. 

mi XAHLb 

III 


C 

Cr. pot 

©€ ObILOSe 




on globe 




C 

Gl. cr. 

rm XAHLbA 



C 

Cr. pot. 

ec OkiLOse 



c 

Gl. cr. 

mi XAHLbA 



L(3) 

Cr. pot. 

©6 OtlLbA 



c 

Gl. cr. 

mi XAHLb 

TV 

i Rev. 

L(3) 

Gl, cr. 

©eObILb 








L(3) 


©6 OCIL 


"classes,” with the implication that the designs of the several denominations in each were 
determined by a single mint instruction, is not clear, and their proper study requires 
more material than I have at my disposal. It may well be that Classes III and IV were 
not consecutive issues from the same mint but parallel issues from different ones. A few 
comments on details may be useful. 

CUus II. The solid! of thb class are characteriaed by two pellets beside the globus 
cruciger held by Theophilus- This detail, carried over from the coins of Michael alone, 
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points to their being early in date, a conclusion borne out by their large size (15/17 mm.). 
Both Michael's and Theophilus' names are in the genitive (ITIIXAHLI, 06OFILI), and on 
specimens with full inscriptions that of Theophilus is followed by bA(sileus). The reverse 
inscription sometimes breaks 060 FIL instead of 96 OFIL, which is regular later- The F 
usually has this form, not t. or C. 

No corresponding semissis is known, but one may provisionally put into this class the 
tremissis with a cross in the right field of the reverse, a feature also found on some coins 
of Leo V (Nos. 12, 13). In favor of such a classification is the fact that the inscription on 
these coins also ends bA or b, that Theophilus' name is in the genitive, and that the F 
has the same form as on the solidus. 

Class//T-This class includes coins of very varying size, the solid! starting at about 
16 mm. and declining to 12 mm. If is characterized by Theophilus being styled desptUs 
instead of basileus. The most complete inscriptions, as found on the larger coins, ace 
mi XAHLbA and eeOF ILQ-DeSP, but the die-sinkers were uncertain about the word 
iespoUs and often assimilated it to ©60FIL05 in various ways (blLOS€l, FIL0S6. etc.). 
The use of despotes would sirggest making these coins earlier than Class 1, but their size 
is against it and their diversity indicates an issue extending over some space of time. 

The corresponding semisses and tremisses are normally of small module (c-10mm.), 
so that there is little room for anything after the emperor's name. Sometimes Theophilus 
has no title at all, but more often there is an 6, all that remains of ■D€SP(ote5), after 
66 OtILOS. 

Cioss IV. The main feature of this class is the group of three pellets (instead of 
a single pellet) occupying the triangular space at the emperor’s neck above the loros. 
The solid! are occasionally large (16 mm.) but are normally very small and thick. The 
reverse inscriptions on the larger specimens end bA(sileus), but on the smaller specimens 
Theophilus is without title and on the tremisses he is shown holding the cross potent 
incorrectly, from the front, presumably under the influence of the solidus type. It is in 
this class that the proportion of coins of vety crude workmanship is at its highest. 

The Sicilian foUes of Michael II and Theophilus are common.They break with Syracusan 
tradition in adopting the Constantinopolitan pattern of a large M—though without the 
accompanying XXX and NNN—on the reverse. Specimens vary in size, rangir^ from 24 mm. 
down to 17 mm., and there may have been two distinct issues, one large and the other 
small, but the differences in module are unrelated to those in weight. 

Sabatier illustrates a foUis of another type, having on one side the facing bust of 
Michael II with the inscription -t-flllX AHLj), on the other that of Theophilus with 
]60 FILOSbA.» He attributes it to Theophilus and Michael III, but since Michael is shown 
bearded and Theophilus beardless it should, if it exists, belong to the reign of Michael 11, 
and presumably to its beginning. The arrangement of the inscription, however, would 
be unusual for a Syracusan foUis of this period, and it seems possible that Sabatier's 
design is a misreading of something else. 







p. 519/06), 
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•3a A' 4.44 21 i j Ends €* | At end, € 

(3b) A' 4.34 ' 20 i j (SiVC, 11.519/0!) , At end, X 

(3c) A' 4.37 21 i I (BM, acq. 1924) ' At end, fl 

Ends e* I 

(c) Obv. inscr. *miXAHL bASlieHS 
preceded by + 

•(4) 'A' 4.43 I 19 i (BNC, 11.519/03} | At end, 6 

(d) Same obv. inscr.; no circlets on crowns; 

•5a.l 'AI 4.46 I 21 i At end, € 

Sa.2 'A' 4.42 ' 20 J At end, £ 

•5a.3 lA' 4.40 I 21 4 At end, £ 

(5b) I A' 4.37 I 21 (W.3. T. 8) At end, X 


I MILIARESION 

' +miXA IhSHSXRIS CHSniCA 

HLS©£OFl Cross potent on base 

Lseceen and three steps, 

bASILISRO within triple circle ol 

niAIOn dots 

j within triple circle 
I of dots 





id =a S 


2.11 23 t 
2.11 1 23 t 
pierced ' 
and gilded 

6.7 2.09 I 24 ; 

pierced 

6.8 2.09 I 24 \ : 

plugged . 

6.9 1.96 I 23 t 

pierced I 

6.10 liH 1.88 ; 21 \ 


miXA HLbASILe' 1 1 Above, cross. 
. Bust lacing, bearded. X N 

I wearing loros and j To I., X To r„ N 


in Asia Minot in company with two foJies oi 





&5 cH ft ffl 
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8.3 \JE 5.39 




■— 

23 ^ 

23 / 

24 J 

Ends L' 

Double struck 



Ciass 2 


Michael II and Theophilus , 

25 i 

22 i 

mix A HL s eeoF' 

Two busts facing, 

bearded, wearing 
chlamys and crown 

Theophilus on r., 
beardless, wearing 
loros and crown with 
cross. Hands notshown 
miXA HL [ 

Very irregular flan 
mix A HL 


22 i 

miXA HL seeo' 


23 4. 
22 / 
23 4 

A for A 

Ends 9 eOFI 



T. (Michael I) 5, R. 1789 


W, (Michael 1) 4-6, T. 24-26, 
Swiss Collection 1956 


Schindler I960 irom Hollschek 1932 
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MICHAEL II - CONSTAS-TISOPLF. - FOLLIS 


... 

Metal 

Sire 

Obverse Reverse Date 




Class 3 




Large module 




miXAHL S0 60FILOS Same type, but ® 821-829 




Same type, but cross ' instead of A beneath 




between heads 




(a) Circlet beneath crosses on crowns 

9,1 

S. 8.35 

30 i 


"9.2 

iE 8.19 

29 i 


•9.3 

lE 7.85 

2a \ 


9.4 

m 7.79 

30 4. 


*9.5 

m 7.59 

31 i 


9.6 

lE 7.51 

30 i 

A for A 

97 

lE 7.25 

28 4. 


•9.8 

m 7.02 

31 4 


9.9 

m 6.79 

29 4 


9,10 liE 6.05 

29 4 

A lor A 


pierced 






(b) No circlet on crowns 

•10.1 

S. 8.33 

31 4 


•10.2 

B 8,16 

30 4 

A for A 

10.3 

B 7.84 

31 4 


10.4 

B 7.81 

29 4 


9.1 1 


1812-13 



9.2 \S'hittemotc = R. 1812 

9.3 Peirce 1948 from Plait iii. 24 

9 4 Peirce 1948 

9.5-6 Whitteoiore 

9.7 Schindler 1960 

9.8 Schindler 1960 from Kallai 1935 

9.9 Schindler 1960 

lO.l WTiittemoco 
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10.10-13 Whittemore 


1928 
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, Class I! 1 

Michael II and Theophilus ' 

' Theophilus as basiUus, one pellet 
above loros 

j Same inscr. and type 96 OFILIbA I 821-829 

' Same type, but bust j 

(ol Theophilus) 

! beardless 

*13 A' 3.84 I 16 J b off flan A ofl flan 

' Class m 

Theophilus as despales, one pellet 
j above loros 

! mi XAHLbA ! eeOF iLOaes 

Same type I Same type, but no 

I pellets by gl. ci. 

•14a.l :A 3.82 15 ) I Ends b | eeOFILOSE 

•14a.2 lA’ 3.82 16 I | Ends b ; 9606 ILOieSP 

•14b.l iA' 3.85 14 \| Smaller module. i 960FIL0S6 

' ' Trace of letter 

I I visible after b 

The hoard Irom which this and a number of other coins m the oollection are derived was 

of Michael ft and that of Theophilus. See below, p. 420. The complete inscription is given 
Irom a specimen in the Spaht collection. 

14 The correct reverse ending d6SP{otes) occurs only on the specimen of larger module than 
normal {1$ mm.). The ordinary diameter is 13-14 ram., and it olten tails to 11 mm , such 
coins being correspondingly thicker. The rev. inset, sometimes breaks ©€0 FIL. The "letter” 
usually found after the O first resembles the mark of suspension I and later develops into 

14a.1 Swiss Oallection 1956 

\V. 13, T. 10-11. Bio. 218, R. 1810 
14a.2 .Miinsen und Medaillen A. G. Basel II. xi. 60 from a hoard 


Of the last letter of the rev. inscr. only the lower part of the vertical stroke is visible. I have 
assumed that a P was intended, though I know no specimen on which it is legible. The h has 
the form of a D slightly curled up at the bottom. 
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wearing chlamys and | 
circlet. In r- hand, i 
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MICHAEL II - SVRACCSE - SEillSSIS, 


Theophilus as basiUtis, 3 pellets 


•17 liV 1.77 10 \ ; Ends b 


Theophilus as basUeus, + in r. field 
miX’AHLbA ' 06 OtILIb 

Same type Bust facing, beard¬ 

less, wearing chlamys 
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SYRACUSE-FOLIIS 









No. 



^sIUot' 

Obv.«, 

Reverse 

Date 

21.1 

JE 

5.91 

24 1, 

Inscr. illegible 


821-829 

21.2 

JB 

5.62 

22 J 




21,3 

M 

5,47 

26 \ 




•21.4 

7E 

4.55 

23 i 

mi illegible 



•21.5 


4.44 

25 ^ 

mix illegible 



21.6 

JE 

4.27 

22 4 

] A HL S©€0[ 



21-7 

M 

4.21 

18 4 

miXA HL[ 

Small die and flan 

Small M 


•21.8 


4,18 

19 4 


Small M 


•21.9 


3.94 

21 . 


Small M 


21.10 

$ 

3.91 

19 4 

mix A HL[ 

Small M 


21.11 

£ 

3.88 

20 4 

mix A HL S©[ 

Small die 

Small M 


21.12 

£ 

3.85 

24 4 

] HL t Overstruck 



21.13 

/£. 

3.67 

23 4 

miXA HL [ 


j 

21.14 


3.44 

22 

mi iUegibte 



21.15 

£ 

3,43 

22 4 

miXA off flan. 

Irregular flan 



21.16 

M 

3.41 

22 4 

]XA HL[ 



21.17 

M 

3.11 

21 ^ 

]€Ot 




or with low weights, so that it does not seem feasible to treat such coins as half folles, as one 
would otherwise be tempted to do for,e.g., Nos. 19. 20, and 22, Presumably it is a phenomenon 
patallel to the reduction iu size of the gold coini^ during the reign, 

21.1 \t'hittemore 


W 20-27, T. 27-30, R, 181^16, Rie. 221 

but this IS only the math made in centering the design on the die. 

21.2 Schindler 1960 from Dr- Stefan (Gras) 1935 

21.3 Whittemore 

21.4 Peirce 1948 from Egger 
21.5-6 Swiss Collection 1956 
21.7-8 Whittemore 

21.9-10 Feicce 1948 from Raymond 1928 
21 11-14 Whittemore 

21.15 Peirce 1948 gift of Boyall Tyler from Budapest vii. 32 

21.16 Schindler 1960 

21.17 Whittemore 
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M«al 

^ Sl« 

Reverse 


21.18 

ie 2.91 

19 J. ] HL SG€0[ 

SmaU M 

821-829 

21.19 


19 1 ] HL Se€Ofel Same 

Same die (small) as 




die (small) as 21.21 

21.21 


•21-20 

JE 2.87 

22 \ ]L seeot 



•21.21 

JE 2.85 

19 \ 1 Same die (small) as 

Same die (small) as 




. 21.19 

21-19 


21.22 

M 2.26 . 

IS 4 k Small die and dan. 





, inscr. off Ban 




21.IS Swiss ColtectioD 1956 

21.20 Peirce 194« from Ra^nd IMS (from Platt) 



THEOPHILUS 

2 October 829 - 20 January 842 
Colleagues; Constantine, 830 or 831 
Michael III, from 840 (? 16 May) 

Background and Chronology 

The transition from Michael II to Theophilus, as Bury pointed out, resembles in many 
respects that from Justin I to Justinian. In each case the founder of the new dynasty 
was a soldier, provincial, coarse, and illiterate, and each had a successor who was a 
remarkable contrast to himself- “After the rude Justin, came his learned and intellectual 
nephew Justinian; after the rude Michael, his polished son Theophilus." In both cases 
the second member of the dynasty was efiective ruler during much of the nominal reign 
of his predecessor, but while Justin I formally created Justinian co-emperor only four 
months before his own death, Michael II promoted Theophilus to the same dignity not 
many months after his accession. Theophilus was crowned emperor and married to 
Theodora on Whitsunday 821 or 822.* 

The reign of Theophilus forms a landmark in the history of Byaantine coinage. He 
was the first for many centuries to issue ceremonial coins, and though the extent to which 

making' the coinage of the Macedonian period much more interesting iconographically 
than that of the Isaurians had been. He revived the Isaurian custom of placing the effigy 
of his predecessor on the coins, though he did so in a manner which departed from theirs 
in a number of respects. In silver he temporarUy increased the weight of the miliaresion 
and made it a more regular element in the currency by striking it in his name alone and 
not merely in association with a colleague. In the copper he carried out a major reform, 
abolishing the old foUis type with M, a mark of value now totally without meaning, and 
replacing it by an inscription in several lines across the field. He thus created a type which 
was to dominate Byrantine coinage for the next century and a half. 

The chronology of Theophilus' reign and coinage involves a number of difficulties, 
and although it has been extensively discussed—Theophilus' reign is one of the few in 
which Byzantine historians have made serious use of the numismatic evidence—there 
are many points that still remain uncertain.* We know, with a high degree of probability. 






CHRONOLOGY 


the date of Theophilus' accession, and, with certainty, that of his death (20 January 
842).® A mont^ram on one of the doors of Saint Sophia, when taken in conjunction with 
a scholion in a manuscript of Genesius, enables us to fix the date of Michael Ill's birth 
as 9 January 840,* and he was crowned later in the same year, probably on Whitsunday 
(16 May), while still "in his cradle."* We know from the coins and from a reference in 
the Book of Ceremonies to the boy's "small coffin"' that Theophilus had another son 
Constantine who died in infancy. We know from the Logothete’ and the Continuator of 
Theophanes® that the emperor had five daughters, Theda, Anna, Anastasia, Pulcheria, 
and Maria; that Maria, who is—probably wrongly—described as the youngest, was 
married or at least betrothed to a certain Alexius Musele with the object of ensuring the 
succession; and that Alexius was promoted first to the rank oi magista and then to that 
of Caesar, but that under drcumstances on which our authorities differ he fell into disgrace, 
and, his wife being dead, retired into a monastery. We can deduce from an official account 
of the triumph celebrated by Theophilus on his return to Constantinople from a Cilician 
campaign—this can be dated 831 from the Arab sources—that at that time Constantine 
was not alive, for the emperor was received by the Augusta Theodora, no mention being 
made of any colleague, and that he was accompanied by an unnamed Caesar, who can 
only be Alexius Musele, on his state ride through the capital.® One rare issue of solid! 
confirms the existence of three of Theophilus' dairghters, Theda, Anna, and .Anastasia, 
who are shown as crowned and so presumably, like their mother, had the rank oi Augusta. 
The coin does not show either Pulcheria or Maria. The absence of the latter is only expli¬ 
cable on the supposition that she was already dead; the coin’s very existence, indeed, 
implies that Alexius Musele was no longer heir presumptive. Pulcheria, whom we know 
to have been only a child late in the reign, was either still unborn or had not been given 
the rank of Augusta. 











unusual number of coin types were struck during the reign- 
silver, and three in copper—and they have been variously arranged by scholars- The 
order of issue is obvious lor the copper, though not the precise dating; for both the gold 
and the silver even the order is uncertain. The problems can best be discussed in the 
context of the Constantinopolitan mint, and what I believe to be the correct sequence 
of issues is set out in the accompanying table. Since it agrees neither with Wroth’s 
arrangement, which is that usually followed, nor with that of Dikigoropoulos. on whom 

TAEI.E 19 

The Constantinopolitah Coinage op Theophilus 
A' ^ . -e 

829-830/1 829-830/1 829-830/1 

I, Bust of Theophilus I. Inscr. w. only I. Bust of Theophilus j M 

/ Patr. Cross €0 SeH 

830 or 831 830 or 831 830 or 831 

II. Bust of Theophilus II. Inscr. w. Theophilus 2. Two Busts / M 

/ Bust of Const. and Const. 

830/1-840 830/1-C.838 

III. Bust of Theophilus III. Inscr. w. ’DHLOS 

/ Busts of Michael II XRISCH 

and Constantine 

Date uncertain e.838-840 830/1-842 

IV. Busts of Theophilus, IV, Inscr. w, PISrOS 3. Half-figure of Theophilus 

Theodora, and daus. / Inscr. across field 

840-842 340-842 j 

V. Bust of Theophilus V. Inscr. w. Theophilus I 
I Bust of Michael III and Michael III | 

Mme Morrisson in her Bibliotheque Nationale catalogue largely relied, it is necessary 
to justify it in some detail. Two errors, 1 would suggest, have to be overcome before we 
can properly understand the coinage. One is the view, for which I have been in part 
responsible, that most of the issues of solid! were ceremonial in character. The other is 
the belief that the solidi with Michael II*® and Constantine were minted while Constantine 

It should scarcely be accessary to point out that the bearded ^ure of an Emperor Michael on 
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was still alive. Once these eirors are eliminated, the coinage of Theophilus will be found 
to conform much more closely to that of other emperors of the early ninth century than 
at first sight appears. 

There are five classes of solidi. Qass Ill is extremely common, and represents the main 
issue of the reign. Class I is moderately common, but was rare up to about fifty years 
ago. Classes II, IV, and V are of extreme rarity, less than hall a doaen specimens being 
known of each. As long as it was believed that Michael III was bom in 838 or 839, or 
according to another tradition as early as 836, and crowned shortly afterward, coins 
of the rarity of Class V could not possibly be regarded as a tegular issue lasting several 
years, and the natural conclusion was that they were struck simply for distribution at 
his coronation. The same would be the obvious explanation for the very rare coins of 
Class II if Constantine's co-rulership with his father extended over as many years as the 
commonness of Class III implied. Class IV, because of its rarity and unusual design, 
would fall into the same category, and to these Metcalf suggested adding Class I on the 
ground of its former rarity. 

An alternative hypothesis and a much more satisfactory one, fitting in with the 
immediate precedents provided by other emperors, is to treat none of these, with the 
exception of Class IV, as ceremonial issues, but as regular issues whose rarity is due to 

completely true ol the solidi of Theophilus and Michael III, whose co-rulership may have 
lasted for as long as eighteen months, but the rarity ol the coin would have been enhanced 
by the unusual overstriking of solidi which marked the early months of the reign of 
Michael III and would have affected the last issues of Theophilus.'^ It must, however, 
be true for Class 11. It is certain, from the silence of the literary sources, that Constantine 
cannot have been alive during most of Theophilus' reign, and, if he had been, the normal 
coinage for such a joint reign would have been that of Class II or, if Michael II had to be 
included, one showing the busts of Theophilus and Constantine together on the obverse 
and that of Michael 11 alone on the reverse. Class III must in fact represent a memorial 
coinage, analogous to that struck under the Isaurians, and Constantine must have been 
dead when it began.'' Since in recent years no junior emperor bad died before his father, 
there was no obvious precedent for what to do on his death. Constantine could have been 
dropped from the coinage altogether, as was indeed done with the silver and copper, 
but his bust alone could not be left on the reverse of the gold, for this would imply that 
he was still alive. The obvious solution was to add the bust of Michael II, so that the 
coins would show the two deceased members of the new dynasty. This possibility has been 
generally ignored by numismatists because they have thought of Isaurian coins as 
commemorating the ancestors of the ruling emperors, not as forming a picture gallery 
of all male members of the family, living and dead, who had held the imperial title. To 
have shown a livii^ and a dead emperor side by side would surely have come up against 
ordinary human prejudice—might it not have been considered unlucky?—as well as 


; proposed by Ostrogorsky and Stein, art. cU., 228. 








Michael II- The only other letters found are A, lambda rather than alpha, and i, but 
both are of extreme rarity. This pattern—€ predominant, X fairly common, A (but not i) 
very occasionally found—continued unchanged under Class I of Theophaus. The few 
known solidiof Class II all have A. With Class III a new pattern appears: a predominant 
9, an occasional X, A, or nothing at all, but never 6. This places Qass I firmly at the start 
of the reign, as common sense requites—it is the order found under Theophilus' pre¬ 
decessors—and as Wroth and most earlier scholars assumed. Its correctness is confirmed 


by the evidence of the Lagbe hoard from Asia Minor, which included thirty-five coins 
of Class I as against one of Class III, the hoard having evidently been buried just after 
the minting of the latter had begun.** The absence of any specimens of Class II is presum¬ 
ably due to the meager quantities of this that bad gone into circulation. 

With these considerations in mind, the issues can be discussed in greater detail. 
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Constantinople 

Class I. The solid! have on the obverse a lacing bnst of Theophiius, wearing crown 
and loros and holding globus cruciger and cross scepter. The type continues the 
representation ol Theophiius from the solidus reverse ol the preceding reign, but the 
emperor is now shown bearded and more mature in age. The inscription is preceded by 
as had now become customary. The reverse type is a patriarchal cross on base and steps, 
with the inscription CVRIG bOH©H TO SO "DOVLO (KOpis pSofien SoCrXai) followed 

by * and a control letter (6. X, or rarely A). This is essentially a reversion to the type o( 
Nicephorus I alone, but with a patriarchal cross replacing a Latin one. The role of the 
emperor as servant of God and the symbol of the patriarchal cross were to figure constantly 
on Theophiius' coinage. 

A corresponding semissis was struck, having the same design as the solidus but with 
shortened inscription and no control mark. It is of extreme rarity. 

The miliaresion of this group follows directly on that of Michael II and Theophiius, 
the emperor having the same qualification €C ©€H {i.e., without the PISrOS which occurs 
later), but since Michael's name is no longer there the singular bASILGHS is substituted 
lor the plural bASILIS- The only remarkable feature ol the coin is its existence. It is the 
earliest miliaresion to be struck in the name of one emperor alone, before the association 
ol a junior colleague, so that its issue marks the formal adoption of this denomination 
as a regular feature ol the coinage and the abandonment of its theoretically ceremonial 

The follis carries on directly from the large-module coin of Michael II, on which 
specimens are sometimes found to be overstruck (e.g.. BWC, 11.527/02). Theophiius is shown 
wearing a chiamys and holding a patriarchal cross and akakia, the type being basically 
that of the gold ol Michael II, save that the form of the cross is different. The design 
of the cross is usually incomplete, the lower part of the shaft being omitted, so that it 
gives the impression of an object balanced uncomfortably on the emperor's forefinger. 
This strangely incompetent design was to be taken over lor the gold and persist throi^hout 
the re^n. The reverse carries on that oi Michael II without change, the M revertii^ to 
its role as a simple mark of value insofar as it was still thought of as having any significance 
at all. The issue has been briefiy discussed by Metcalf, who publishes a variant with 
inscription break ©GO-FIL instead of the normal ©G-OFIL.*' 

The duration of Class I is difficult to determine. The account of Theophiius' triumphal 
procession in 831 shows that the young Constantine was not alive in that year, and the 
relative rarity of all Theophiius’ issues of Oass 1 would indicate that his son’s brief reign 
should be dated before rather than after this occasion. On the assumption that the boy 
was bom before Theophiius’ accession on 2 October 829, scholars have generally assumed 
that, in accordance with precedent, he would have been crowned on the next suitable 
festival of the Church, Ostrogorsky and Stein“ proposing 25 December 829 and 


■’ Above, p. 63. 

"The Police of Michael 11 and of Theophiius Before hie Reform,'' HBfJ. 21 (1967), 32—4. 
'• Arl. cil. (above, p. 406, note 2), 231. 


Some specimens show the crown of either Theophilus or Constantine with a circular 
ornament below the cross, evidently in consequence of their using a coin of Michael II 
and Theophilus as a model. Theophilus has in his hand a patriarchal cross, since this can 
no longer form the reverse type. The only recorded control letter is A. Two varieties of 
the coin exist, one with reverse inscription broken and the other with it unbroken- No 
fractional gold is known for Constantinople, but since a semissis exists for Sicily, a 
corresponding eastern issue may yet be found. 

The rare miliaresion of Theophilus and Constantine abandoned the conventional 
eC ©€H formula in favor of a more elaborate one embodying the "servant of God" theme 
used on Class I of the solidus and adding the epithet "faithful’’ (©eOFILOS S COrSTATl- 
rinos XRIsrn S PISIH bASIl' ROrriAIO'). it also saw an increase in the diameter 
and the weight of the coin, which went up Irom c. 2 g. (probably 144 to the lb., theoretical 
wt. 2.27 g.) to over 3 g., perhaps 96 to the lb. (theoretical weight 3.41 g.), though the 
number of specimens is too small and their condition too varied for one to be sure. The 

now on a more regular basis, it was felt that their intrinsic and their legal value should bo 
closet to each other. The higher weight pattern, however, lasted only for Classes II and III. 

The rate folles of Theophilus and Constantine reproduce exactly the typo used for 
Michael II and Theophilus, and require no comment. 

Class III- After the death of Constantine the dose relationship between the 
coinages in the three metals begins to break down, for while the immediate issues of the 
new types probably began more or less simultaneously, Class IV in the gold is unrelated 
to Class IV in the silver and neither of them have any counterpart in the copper.^ There 
' ' Michael III corresoondine to the solid! and miliaresia 
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letter at all- The coin is occasionally found struck on a large flan, as had occurred under 
Nicephorus I and Michael 1. No fractional gold is known. 

Class III of the miliaresion continues the module and weight of Class II, but drops the 
name of Constantine and fills op the space by inserting €11 AVTO before bASIL€H' 
ROmAIOr. A small hoard of twenty-nine miliarcsia of this class was discovered during 
the German excavations on Thera in 1900, in company with a solidus of Michael III alone 
(i.e., post 856).“ The absence of any miliaresia of normal weight in a hoard dating from 
a time when they were in regular circulation is a good illustration of how a heavier variety, 
even if some years old, might be withdrawn for hoarding. 

Class 3 of the follis raises a number of major problems. It ended the long tradition by 
which the copper bore a mark of value and inaugurated a phase in which, like the silver, 
the folles were normally to bear an inscription in several lines across the field. That on 
the follis of Theophilus takes the form of one of the customary coronation acclamations: 
■'Theophilus Augustus, thou conquerest." The obverse has a half-figure of the emperor, 
instead of the traditional bust, holding a labarum and globus cruciger and wearing a loros 
and the curious form of headgear known as a tufa. The new design was so striking that it 
was quickly copied at Naples by Duke Sergius I (840-64), though the duke modestly 
wears an ordinary crown (with cross) instead of a tufa and avoids the difficulty of finding 
a suitable adaptation of the reverse inscription by substituting the bust of San Gennaro 
in its place.® Although the acclamation on the Byzantine coins, despite its military form, 
was not specifically military in usage, and although the emperor does not wear any specific 
military accoutrements (spear, armor, etc.), the labarum and tula suggest that the coin 
was initially struck to celebrate the triumph of 831, as Dikigoropoulos has suggested “ 
Such a date is in any case acceptable on numismatic grounds. 

The basic problems presented by Class 3 are two in number: one is that of the mint or 
mints involved; the other is that created by the existence of two series of coins, one 
weighing about 8 g. and the other half this figure. 

The main series of coins shows considerable variety in weight, style, and fabric. One 
large group is of very rough style and workmanship, and can without hesitation be 
attributed to a provincial mint. The others form two major groups, one of good but by 
no means uniform style and the other ol inferior and even less uniform style. There are 
also smaller groups which exhibit specific divergences in detail: lines instead of panels 
for the hanging end of the loros, the loros running from Theophilus’ left side to his right 
shoulder instead of vice versa, the presence or absence oi streamers hanging from the 
labarum, the arrangement of dots on the tula, and so on. Many of these have been studied 
in detail by Metcalf, who proposed the division of the whole coinage (including the "small- 
module” and "rough-fabric” coins) into seven groups, which he tentatively assigns to 





, pp. 129-30. 
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are spread over several years and cannot be precisely dated. In view of the present state 
of uncertainty I have therefore preferred, in the catalo|;ue, to attribute everything to 
Constantinople, apart from the quite distinctive group of rough fabric which is obviously 
provincial, while recognizing that future research may well make it possible to distinguish 
some groups of these coins as the products of mints other than that of the capital. 

There remain the small-module coins. Wroth and most scholars regard them as half 
folles, as 1 do myself. Metcalf has argued that they represent an issue of provincial foUes 
attributable to Thessalonica. There is a third possibility, that they are "reduced” folles, 
Theophilus' issue of "reformed” folles having enjoyed as short a life as Justinian’s heaviest 
foUes of years 12-15. On thb hypothesis the weight of the foUis would have been reduced 
in the late 830's in much the same fashion as was the weight of the miliaresion in the 
transition from Class 111 to Class IV. Against this is the fact that the weights of the next 
series of folles, those of Michael III and Basil struck in 866/7, conform to the weight 
pattern of Theophilus’ heavier coins, which they would scarcely have done if a weight 
reduction had taken place in the interval, and I prefer to regard them as half folles. 

’The chronology of Class III is necessarily very indeterminate. The solidi evidently 
went on being struck till the coronation of Michael III, i.e., till 840 or possibly 841. The 
silver must have ended in the 830’s, probably later rather than earlier to judge by the 
comparative rarity of Classes III and IV, but since we do not know why Class IV was 
introduced it is impossible even to guess at the date. The copper probably continued till 
the end of the reign, since no folles bearing the names of Theophilus and Michael 111 
are known. Such coins may stiD come to light, but in view of the relative commonness 
of the miliaresia of the joint reign it seems unlikely. There is even something to be said 


equally strange and one has to balance one improbability against another. If this continued 
issue under Michael III were the case, however, it would put out of court the possibility 
of the small-module coins being the counterparts of Theophilus' lighter miliaresia. 

Class IV. Class IV of the solidi consists of those having three busts on the obverse 
(Theophilus, his wife Theodora, and his eldest daughter Thecla) and two on the reverse 
(Anna and Anastasia]. The coin is ol exceptional rarity, the only three recorded specimens 
being those in Paris, Turin, and Dumbarton Oaks. Apparently all three daughters had 
been raised to the rank of Augusta, since they all wear imperial crowns with pinnacles 
and prependulia, though only Theodora and Theda were to figure on the issues of 
Michael Ill’s minority. It is impossible to determine when or why they were struck. It 
must have been after the death of Theophilus' other daughter Maria, the wile of Alexius 
Musele, since she is not shown on it, and before the birth of Michael III in January 840, 
but we can give no dale more exact than the 830’s.* Owing to lack of space the rulers 


1 832 by the Pseudo-Symeon (Symeon Mig., 


i., p. 630). Most scliola 
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are given no titles, and the name ol each is placed above his or her head as a mark of 
identification, so that the order of seniority is preserved in the effigies but not in the in¬ 
scriptions. There are no control letters. 

Qass IV of the miliaresion reverts to the traditional module and weight of this coin, 
and both shortens and modifies the inscription from that of Class III, restoring the 
6C 0eH of Qass I but retaining PISTOS from Classes II and III. The position of the class 
in the sequence ol miliaresia cannot be taken as certain—it could conceivably have 
followed Class I—but it seems more likely that 11 marked the abandonment of the heavy 
standard. Hoard evidence may eventually allow for a satisfactory dating. 

Class V. The solidus of this class is of extreme rarity, only three specimens having 
been recorded. The design follows closely that of Theophilus and Constantine, though 
the obverse inscription is preceded by a cross instead of a star and the reverse one by a 
pellet instead ol a cross. The only anomaly is the A following the reverse inscription. One 
would not expect it to be a control mark, since a © on the obverse already fulfills this role. 
It might be a revival of the A which hadservedasacontrolmarkon the coins of Theophilus 
and Constantine and which was misunderstood and modified by the die-sinker. On the 
other hand, an A is used on some early coins of Class I of Michael III (below, p, 457), so 
an A at this period is not impossible. Its function must be regarded as uncertain. 

There is at Turin a unique semissis of this class. It corresponds to the solidus, but shows 
Michael holding a globus surmounted by a patriarchal instead of a normal cross. The 
traditional symbol ol the semLssis, a cross fount on globus held where necessary by the 

The miliaresion of Theophilus and Michael III carried on from that of Qass IV, the 
epithet PISCOS being dropped in order to leave room for Michael's name. The coin is 
surprisingly common for what must have been a quite short period of issue, and the 
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Theophilus’ Sicilian coinage consisted of the usual three denominations of gold, no 
silver, and copper foUes and half folles. The coins are for the most part common, no doubt 
as a result of the dispersal of hoards buried during the Arab war and found in recent years. 
There was a strong tendency for the module of the coins to dimmish, like that of the 
globular solidi of seventh-century Carthage, although the edges, instead of being smooth 
and rounded as those of the Carthaginian coins had been, are rough and broken. The 
contraction in size, however, was not a regular process, so module is not a good guide to 
dating. Nor is it a good guide to denomination; users must have depended on type and 
weight. A complicating factor is the existence of contempotaty imitations with blundered 
inscriptions and crude designs. On the assumption that they may have been semi-official— 
e.g., coins issued by the authorities in localities besieged by the Saracens or for some other 
reason deprived of their regular supply of coin*—the specimens at Dumbarton Oaks 
have been catalogued below. One cannot, however, exclude the possibility of their having 
been struck by the Arabs, since they are very markedly "globular." Invaders from North 
Africa would no doubt have occasionally seen seventh-century solidi of Carthage, and 
might well have thought this fabric appropriate for "imperial” coins. 

The classification of the gold coinage has been discussed by Mr. Bellinger,*' but beyond 
making clear the main groups he has not pushed the analysis very far. There ate two 
classes struck in the name of Theophilus alone and one in that of Theophilus, Michael, 
and Constantine, or, in the case of the semisses and tremisses, of Theophilus and Con¬ 
stantine only. The coins of Theophilus alone may be subdivided into two further groups 
according to whether or not the emperor is accompanied by his title (bASlL, or bA on the 
fractions). In attempting to establish the chronoli^y there are several further factors to 
be taken into account. One is the ohange in the design of the emperor's head on the coins, 
which is much greater than one would expect in so short a reign. The earliest coins resemble 
those of Michael 11 in that the face is more or less egg- or cup-shaped, broader above than 
below and curving regularly downward, while on later coins it is narrow and emaciated 
in appearance, with pinched cheeks, as we find it on coins of Michael III and Basil I. 
The fact of this type being reproduced on coins of the infant Michael III shows that it 
results from the die-sinker’s artistic preconceptions, not from an attempt to delineate 
Theophilus' increasing age. The tops of the crowns on these later coins are also rounded 
and dome-like in form. The second factor is the rather complicated relationship between 
the Sicilian coinage of the reign and that of Constantinople. Minor types (Theophilus 
and his daughters, Theophilus and Michael III) are not reproduced, but solidi of Theo¬ 
philus, Michael, and Constantine, which in the East form the main issue of the reign, 
are very rare for Sicily and can have been only very briefly struck. This is in a way not 
s utprising, since the Isaurian concept of dynastic coinages had never found much favor 
in the West, but in this case there is the unexpected complication that Theophilus' new 
foUis type was not introduced at all and there are instead quite common folles of Theo¬ 
philus, Michael, and Constantine, a combination never used on the copper of Conslan- 

« "Byzantine Notes, 3. SUtUian Gold ol Michael Il^d Theophilns," MN, 13 (IWh 134-6. 
















very easy to confuse the obverses and the reverses i 
small size, and several apparent anomalies in catalo 
only two obverses or two reverses inadvertently paired 
25. iv. 60, lot 704, two reverses). 



one struck at the very beginning of the reign and the other, separated from it by two 
different classes, some few years later. 

Class II. c. 830-e. 831. It is not clear whether this class, specimens of which 
are extremely rare, is one class or two, though even if they are two they would be very 
close to each other in da1e.“ The semissis and tremissis, on which Constantine is shown 
as an infant, are obviously inspired by Class II of Constantinople, only solid! of which 
are known, though the lower denominations probably once existed. The two pellets 
beside the cross of the globus cruciger on the semissis was a motif already known at 
Syracuse (above, pp. 373, 392). The childish bust suggests that Constantine was still 
alive when the coins were struck, and the portrait is notably different from that of the 
solidus with Michael and Constantine, but there is sometimes inconsistency in such 
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TABLE 20 

Sicilian Gold Coins of Theophilgs 

C = Chlamys, L = Loros, Cr. pot. = Cross potent. Pati. cr. = Patriarchal cross 
The numbers in parentheses under the names of the denominations, 
are those used in the catalr^ue. 

Cluss /. TheaphiUis alone. Obv. inscr. starts *, ends bA(S[L) 

Denomination 

Solidus I Obv. 

(18) I Rev. 

Semissis J Obv. I 

(IJl^ 1 Rev. _ I 

Tremissis I Obv. ' 

(20) I Rev. j 
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matters and it may be that Michael was omitted from the fractional gold because of 
the small size of the coins. The solidus is copied from that of Constantinople, but in 
contrast to this coin it is of extreme rarity and its issue must have been very brief. All 
the rulers shown on it have rather broad, square heads, the details being an ama^am of 
Constantinopolitan and Sicilian traditions. 

Class Ill. c. 831-842. This is the chief class of the reign, and it is in it that the 
main evolution of the imperial head occurred. The coins most obviously differ from those 
of Class I in having no initial * and in giving the emperor no title. They form three 
sub-classes. 

(a) Solidl, semisses, and tremisses inspired by the coinage of Michael II's reign and 
apparently marking a conscious reversion to it. The derivation is most evident in the 
design of the chlamys on the obverse and in the shape of the emperor’s face, as can be 
seen by comparing PI. XXI.14a.l with PI. XXVI.24.1. The solidi have always been fairly 
common and now are extremely so. In 1961 there was on the market a hoard containing 
at least forty-five specimens, together with a few solidi of Class I but none of the very 
rare ones of Class II. 

It is to this class that the many contemporary imitations alluded to above belong. 
They are smaller and thicker than the originals, and normally somewhat lighter in weight. 
There were apparently none in the hoard of which I was shown part in 1961, but another 
hoard, on the market a year earlier, from which the specimens described below as Nos. 

25.1- 4 are derived, contained them in large numbers. 

Wroth catalogues a strange variant of this class on which the globus of the obverse 
type lacks a cross, which is replaced by a large e^ht-rayed star in the field (W. 33). There 
are coins of the same type, but from different dies, at Milan and Turin. Although the 
inscriptions are correct there are anomalies in the designs—the folds of the loros have 
hatched lines, which are usually limited to the pendants of the fibulae, and the form of 
the lotos was not understood by the die-sinker—so that I am inclined to regard tliem as 
contemporary imitations, though quite difierent in type from that forming our Nos. 

25.1- 1. 

(b) Semisses and tremisses on which the emperor is shown with emaciated face and 
li^h domed crown, and with Theophilus' name spelled 0€OCILOS. These are of relatively 
good metal, and can be dated to the middle 830's. I know of no solidi of this group 
or of the next, or any of later emperors; so it seems that this denomination was 
now discontinued- 

(c) Semisses of very poor metal, heavily alloyed with copper, having the same type of 
face and crown as those of Group {b) but with A for L in ©eOtlAOS. I know of no tremisses 
of this group, which passes on directly into the semisses—the only denomination struck— 
of Michael Ill's reign. The latter coins, it is true, spell the emperor’s name with an 
L (miXAHL) and only later pass to a A, but Sicily was so strongly Hellenized that the 
die-sinkers at this period seem to have been thinking in their own language and adopted 
Greek letter forms naturally whenever they had the opportunity to do so. 

There are three classes of copper coins corresponding to those of the gold, though 
their relationship presents some unusual features and the issues were not quite in phase 
with each other. 
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Class 1 has as obverse type the emperor wearing a loros and holding a patriarchal 
cross, of which the reverse type is an M flanked by X0X and N0N, both vertical, with * 
above and a cross beneath. It is known only in a unique specimen now in the British 
Museum. The type is surprising, since the foUes ol Michael 11 had already dispensed with 
the meaningless XXX NNN; this revives the old design, but in order to make room for 
a star, which, as we have seen, is a distinguishing feature of Qass I of the gold, the © has 
had to be transferred from its previous central position to the vertical columns beside 
the M. The design in itself is quite meaning less.” 

The other two classes are both common, and each must have seen a fairly prolonged 
period of issue. One consists of foUes of Theophilus, Michael II, and Constantine, the 
design and style being the same as those of Class II ol the solidus, though with a star 
instead of a cross above the emperors’ heads on the reverse. The other issue shows the bust 
of Theophilus alone, wearing a chlamys, and has a reverse identical with that used under 
Michael II: a large M between XXX and NNN, with a cross above and a 0 below. 

If the order of issue was parallel to that of the gold, one would have to treat the coins 
with Theophilus. Michael, and Constantine as Qass 2, but assume that it lasted for a 
rather longer period—say C.831-C.835—and have it followed by Class 3, which reverted 
to the type of Michael 11, This would not be inconceivable; we have already seen that a 
reversion of this sort apparently did occur in the gold. The difSculty is that, while with 
the gold it is in Class III that the late type of "emaciated face" occurs, in the copper 
this is in Class 2. Most of the coins in this class have what may be termed a "normal" 
head of Theophilus, broad and square like that on Class II of the solidus; although some 
busts are thinner and narrower, no sharp line of demarcation can be drawn between them 

and the broader ones. There are, however, coins of smaller flan where the busts of all 

three emperors are small and that of Theophilus has a high domed crown, and still others 
where all the crowns are domed and the faces of all three emperors are “emaciated." 
Something like a domed crown, as we have seen, does occur on the fractional gold of 
Class II. and so is not necessarily late, but emaciated faces ought to mean an issue toward 
the end of the reign. 

How these contradictory indications should be reconciled I am unable to explain, 
and their existence leaves the order of issue of Theophilus’ Sicilian folles an open question. 
Overstriking was unfortunately not common in Sicily at this particular time, so we have 
no evidence of this type, and no relevant hoards have been published. In default of any 
satisfactory solution I have thought it best to number the dasses on the pattern of the 
gold, while recognizing that the order of issue which this implies may in due course be 
reversed. 

Naples (?) 

There remains one small but quite distinctive group of Theophilan solidi, for the most 
part of seriously debased gold, which all scholars agree should be attributed to southern 

N.Cire., 4S [1938], 5), noted, but without endorsing the suggestion, that the letters might stand for 

XPI?rOS NIKA, ©eos ©ANATON, XPISTOS NIKA; 
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Itily. They form two da5s«s. One is copied from the Constantinopolitan solidi of Class I. 
with a facing bust of Theophilus and a patriarchal cross. The other takes its inscription 
from the coins of Class III, with the names of Michael and Constantine, but the design 
reproduces that of the South Italian solidi of Nicephorus and Stauracius (above, p. 361). 
The result is highly anomalous, since the reverse inscription refers to two emperors while 
only one bust is shown. 

Class I imitates the type and inscription of its model with reasonable accuracy, but 
the workmanship is coarse and the letters ill-formed. Most coins have the terminal reverse 
letter 6, but X also occurs. Occasionally there are objects in the upper reverse field; a 
star, two stars, two pellets. There are sometimes two or three pellets on the emperor's 
globus, these being due to the miscopying of the emperor’s fingertips, as one can see by 
comparing them with the des^n ol the globus on coins of Nicephorus I- The initial * 
of the obverse inscription is sometimes replaced by a bar, the terminal one ol the reverse 
(before the € or X) by an X or a pellet. The list of varieties given below (Nos. 3ta-31g) 
is by no means exhaustive, though it covers the main ones known to me. 



between 1935 and 1937, the Prince of Waldeck’s collection from Arolsen was dispersed. 
This very important coin cabinet, formed largely in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, included the collection of Taninl, the continuator of Banduri, and Tanini’s 
more unusual coins are often false. On the other hand, debased coins—though this one 
is not badly debased—are frequently overweight, and the surface of this has been cut 
and damaged in a way that often occurs when such an object is dug up- Mote decisive, 
and perhaps indeed the only cogent evidence, is the existence of No. 31b, which was 
acquired by E. T. Newell at a Schulman (Amsterdam) sale of 17 June 1924, lot 1039, 
and is now in the Museum ol the American Numismatic Society. It is clearly related 
to the Dumbarton Oaks coin but is from different dies, rather closer in appearance to the 
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shoulders quite diflerent from those of No. 32. In the new variety there are only trivial 
variations in the inscription from one die to another. 

The attribution of these coins to Naples is, as explained in the Introduction (pp. 85-7), 
only conjectural. They are certainly South Italian, and were struck in some quantity, 
for they are fairly common today. Their issue coincided with a gap in the minting of 
gold by the dukes of Benevento, and the dukes of Naples, who still professed a vague 
allegiance to the emperors in the East, are the most likely individuals to have taken 
action to make good a shortage. The coins would thus have been a kind of mainland 
equivalent to the unofficial imitative Sicilian coins already alluded to which were ap- 
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ConstantiDopIe 

SOLIDUS i 

Theophilus alone ! 

*0€OFI LOSbASILgi I CVRIgbOHOHrOSO I 829-830/1 

Bust facing, bearded, ' POVLO 
wearing loros and Patriarchal cross 
' , crown with cross. In above three steps 

r. hand, gl. cr.; in 1., 

I cross scepter 

la.l A’ 4.46 ,22 | I Same die as la.2,4, 5 | At end, ' 

I Same die as la.4, 5 t 

•la.2 I4.41 I 22 j j Same die as la.l, 4, 5 j At end, lt€ ! 

•la.3 'a' 4.39 ' 21 4 | j At end, *€ i 

pierced , 

la.4 A 4.39 i 21 4 Same die as la.l, 2, 5 I At end, *€ 

Same die as la.l, 5 

la. 5 A' 4.38 21 4 Same die as la.l, 2, 4 At end, *6 

Same die as la.l, 4 

•Ib.l A’ 4.48 20 1 I Same die as lb.3 , At end, *€ 

•lb.2 A" 4.44 22 4 j ' At end, *6 

lb. 3 A' 4.40 21 4 I Same die as Ib.l At end, *€ _ ] 

1 I have followed Wroth in distinguishing between the two methods of placing the star after 

W. 2 — T. 2, R. 1817 (this coin) 
la.2-3 Whittemorc 

la.4 Schindler 1960 from Bertele ii. 38 

la. 5 Friend 1957 

l b. l Whittemore 
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Hfl. 

Metal 


1 

Reverse | 




sition 1 






2. 

(T.3) 

At end, *X , 

829-830/1 

•lc.2 

N 4.32 : 

! 20 1 


At end, I 


(Id) 

N 4.39 

' 22 ! 

(W-1 = T. 1,R-—) 1 

At end, *A j 





C/ass n 




1 

Theophilus and Constantine 





Same inscription , 

-HronscAnr'dssp i 

830 or 831 




Bust facir^, bearded. ! 

OC'A i 





wearing chlamys and . 

Bust facing, beard- | 




1 


less, wearing chlamys 





r. hand, patriarchal 






cross; in 1., akakia i 

In r. hand, globus 






1 with patriarchal 




1 


cross; in 1. hand. 






cross scepter 


‘2a 

'a' 4.40 

1 21 1 




(2b) 

N 4.39 

20 4 , 

[SJVC, n.524/09) 

-i-consr Ant'besp 

1 0!A 

j Crown has circular 






1 ornament below cross 




i 

Class HI 





Theophilus. Michael II, and Constantine 

1 




Same inscr. and type 

-i-niixAHL sconsrA 

1 nnn' 

Two busts facing, 

bearded, Constantine 

830/1-840 

j 





on r., smaller beard- 






less, each wearing 
chlamys and crown 












field above 


Ic Peirce l!>4« 











2a I 



12. V. 70, lot 700 
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' (a) Control letter A on rev, j 830/1-840 

•(3a) N 4.44 I 20 4 I [BNC, 11.523/01) | Ends 'A 


j (b) Control letter A on obv. I 

•(3b) N 4.36 I 20 t I [BNC. 11.523/08) I 

I I Endse'A 

■ (c) Control letter X on obv. ! 

3c-l N 4.39 19 4 i Ends 0< | A lor A 

pierced I 

•3c.2 N 4.38 21 4 j A lor A Ends eX | A for A 

3c.3 N 4.35 20 4 Ends €X 

pierced | 

(d) Control letter S on obv. 

3d.l N 4.47 21 4 I Ends €6 | 

3d.2 N 4.46 21 4 ' Ends €0 

3d.3 N 4.45 21 4 ' Ends €0 

3d.4 N 4.44 20 \ , Ends £0 : 

•3d.5 N 4.37 21 ! Ends £0 

below Theophilos' crown. There is at 1>. 0. (Shaw 1947) an ancient counterfeit of this rare 
solidus, cast in base metal (3.88 g.), gilded, and pierced. 


3 In classiiyir^ the coins of Class 111 no account has been talcen of the placing of the initial 
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Metal 

Die Po- 1 




3d.6 1 


1 

4,36 

20 4 ■ 

Ends €0 i 


830/1-840 

3d.7 ' 

A' 



Ends ee 1 



•3d.8 1 

A' 

4.29 1 

21 4 

Ends Ge Overstruck; ' 

OnS blurted by 






trace of S+ from ' 

' overstriking. 


1 




earlier striking 
visible bottom r. 

Ends Lin 


3d.9 

A' 

4.27 1 

20 4 ' 

Ends 60 



3d.l0 1 

A' 

4.17 

20 4 

Ends 60 



•3e.l 

A' 

4 46 ' 

21 4 

Ends 6'e 



3e.2 1 

A' 

4 44 1 

21 4 ' 

Ends 6'© 1 



•3e,3 

A' 

4.44 1 

20 4 

Ends 6'0 



•3e.4 

A' 

4.42 

21 ^ . 

Ends 6'© Initial * 
incomplete, having 
form of X between 
two peUets 



3e.5 

A' 


22 / ; 

Ends 6’© 



'■3e.6 

A' 

4.40 

22 4 1 

Ends 6'© 



■3e.7 

A' 

4.10 1 

20 4 

Ends G'0 

Large lettering 



3e.8 

A- 

3.97 

19 4 1 

Ends G'© 

1 






(e) No control letter ! 


(3f.l) 

A 

4.44 ; 

21 

(W. 5 = T. 30) 

Ends G 

! 



M.8 Peirc« 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. ii. 29 

[C0T1]S and the Croat that of the emperor's crown. 
3d 9-10 Whittemore 

3o.I Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x. 27 


A specimen of this coin stmclt on a very broad flan was in Kress Cat, 132, 8. if. 65, lot 972. 
There is also a strike in silver at D. 0. (Bank Uu 23.iv.62: 3.52g., 18 mm. 4) It Is 
illustrated by Dikigoropouios as No. 3 on the plate accompanying his article on the solid! 
of Theophiins (above, p. 407, note 21. 

3e.2-8 Whittemore 

(3f.Il It is not very clear whether the BM coin ends € or €', bnt there is one clearly ending G in 
the Clendining sale 120, 30. xi. 61, lot tlOl. 





THEOMILUS -CONSTAMTIM 



(3f.2) Ia' 19 (Kress sale 120, 830/1-S 

30. xi, 61, let 1101) ' 


Ends 6' 

Class IV 

Theophilus with his wife and daughters 
©€K'eeOF'©e' *AnTlASAnStASIA late 830s 

Three busts facing, Busts of Anna and 

Theophilus in center, I Anastasia facii^, 
bearded, wearing each wearing crown 

with cross, between cross, and pendilia. 



A 4.41 21 1 ! 

Theodora on r., eacli 
wearing loros and 
crown with trianguUr 

pendilia. Two croises 
in field above 




C/« 

s V 



Theophilus an 

d Michael III 



+©eOFI LOSbASILJ 
Bust facing, bearded, i 
wearing chlamys and I 

r. hand, patriarchal 

■ -HTIlXAHLdeSPOriS 840-f 
Bust facing, beard- 

and crown ^th cross. 

In r. hand, gl. cr.; 
in 1., cross scepter 



iris (SAX', 11.624/11, first publ. by 
.'•SW*, I0[I892J, t-6 •"hisAHiat.jrs 

CO at Turin (II mdaelitre MIe rauxiU 
[Turin, 1964), PI. 38. 9, ex Gariartu 
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THEOPHILUS - COXSTAMTIXOPLE - SBMISSIS, MILIARESION 



1 Class V 

I Same inscr. and type fTIXAHLdeSPOTIS ! 840-S42 
' as No. 5, but Theo- . As No. S, but 
, philus holds simple ' Michael holds globus , 

I ( patriarchal cross 

I instead of gl. cr. 

2.23 I 18 i (Museo Civico, Turin) i 

MIIIAHESIOX 

' I Class I ! 

Theophilus aione 

+eeo ihs^isxRis THsmcA | sag-sso/i 

FILOSSC j Cross potent on base 
' SCHbASI I and three steps, 

L€HSRO within triple circle of | 

I mAIOn I dots \ 

I within triple circle of ; 
dots 

1.99 i 23 t 

Class II 

Theophilus and Constantine 
+©60FI Same inscr. and type | 830 or 831 

. LOSSCOnST I 

. AhnnOSbH 

I L'lXRISrHS 

PISTIbASIL' 

I ROiriAIO* 

I within triple circle of , 
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10.3 Schindler 1960 from Graboiv (Rostock) xi. 41 

10.4 Peirce 194« Irom St. Louis Coin Co. vi. 29 
10.5-6 Wliittemoie 

10.7 Peirce 194« from Schnlman x. 31 
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Class IV 


j j TheophUus alone (PISCOS) 

I +©60FI Same inscr. and type c. 838-840 

I LOS6C©€H 

' PISCOSbA 

i SILeMSRO 

mAion 

I within triple circle ol 
I dots 

•n.l ,M 2.08 24 ^ I 

»n,2 I>41 2.00 23 / 1 

11.3 |.4l 1.94 25 t I Worn flat from use as 

11.4 1.71 22 / ; 

pierced j 

I clipped j I 


! Class V 

[ Theophtius and Michael Ill 

; I +060 Same inscr. and type I 840-842 

! : FiLOsarii 

I XAHLecee 

! bASILISRO 

iriAiori 

' within triple circle of 

•12.1 -R 2.16 25 t I 
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No- 

! ‘t:' 

S' 



12.2 1 

1 

JR 

2.07 

23 1 

i 

; 840-842 

•12.3 1 

■iB 

2.03 

25 t 



•12-4 ' 


1.95 

24 t 

1 1 



chipped 




12.5 

JR 

1.80 

25 t 



•12.6 



25 t 







Class 1 1 






Theophilus ilone, traditional follis type 






» • ee OFIl/bASIU 1 M Above, cross. 

829-830/1 





Bust facing, bearded, i X N i 






wearing chlamys and , Tol, XTor., N 1 

crown wdh cross, i g 

holding m r. hand j 






patnarchaIcioss,inl., i 1 






akakia i 


13.1 

JE 

8.29 1 

28 1 

* • illegible ^ j 


•13,2 

JE 

8.00 1 

28 ; 



•13.3 

JE 

7.76 

30 / 



•13.4 

JE 

7.55 

31 1 



13.5 ' 

S 

7.45 

29 1 



13.6 ! 


6.98 

32 ^ 

1 


Jil'J 

JE 

6.86 

29 i ' 
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13,10 Schindler 1950 Itom Hollscliek (Vienna) 1920 
Unusually thin flan 
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Theophilus alone. 


I eeOFIl/ bASIl/ 
Half-length figure 
facing, bearded, 
wearing loros and 
tufa decorated with 
I pellets, holding in r. 
labarum with cross 
and streamers, in 1., 
; gl, cr. 


new follis type 


-heeo 

FILeAVS 

ovsrsv 

nicAS 


830/1-842 


•15a-l \m 
•15a.2 liE 


28 I 
26 i 
28 \ , 


(a) Normal type 
• • • on tufa, eeOFI' b{. 


15 Tbe arrangement here of the coins of Class 3 represents something of a compromise between 
that worked out by Mr. Bellinger for the first draft of this Catalogue and that proposed by 
Dr. MetcaJf. Bellinger la eSect amalgamated Metcalf's Groups A, B, and S. on the ground 
that "the differences [between them] seem to me less conspicuous than the likeness," and 
classified the remainder-other than the coins put below under "Uncertain Provincial 
Mint"—according to varieties of inscription. This seems to me too cavalier a treatment of 
Metcall's Croup S, the coins of wliich differ markedly from the others in fabric and in lacking 
the customary streamers on the labarum, and of two other groups which are easily distin¬ 
guishable from the others. I am also less convinced than Mr. Bellinger of the significance of 
some of the varieties of inscription, apart from distinguishing between dies. Wliat I have 

latter such coins as seem on objective criteria to belong tc^ther and to form, at the least, 
recognisable die groupings. I have given references to Metcalf's groups where they seem to 

15a.1 Swiss Collection 1956 

W. 20-26, T. 25-27, K. 1923-5 

15a.2 Whittemore 
Metcalf A 

154,3 Peirce 194B from Ciani x. 25 

Metcalf B. Rounded flan and good workmanship 
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Ha. 

M 

u. 

Size 






sition 



•15a.4 

S, 

8.14 

29 \ 

on tufa, V for 1/ 

830/1-842 

•15a.5 

S. 

3.04 

28 \ 

• V • on tufa, 






instead of cross on 






labarum. 

Ends bASIL€' 


•15a.6 

s. 

7.86 

28 

- V ■ on tufa 


*15a.7 

JE 

7.83 

29 i 

on tufa, L' for 1/ 


I5a.8 

/E 

7.57 

28 

Tufa obscure, L' for 1/ 


•15a.9 

m 

7.55 

28 ^ 

• • on tufa, L' for 1/ 


15a.l0 

!E 

7.35 

28 1 

on tufa. 



B, 



©60FI1' [5]ASIL' 


•15a.ll 

7.26 

27 i 

on tufa, instead 






oLuoajuUahaiuiB. 


•tSa.l2 

/& 

6.48 

27 i 

on tufa 


•lSa.l3 

B 

6.48 

29 ^ 

Tufa obscure, 

©eOFir bASIl/ 
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*l5a-14 ^ 6.22 I 29 ^ --I'-ontula. 830/1-842 

; j eeOFIL' bASIl/ 

15a.l5].fi 6.01 I 26 4 Oontufa, 

I eeOFIl/ bASIL' I 

•lSa.l6 5.87 i 29 4 v on tufa, L' for 1/ ' ' 

•15a.l7|^ 4.46 ! 25 4 •••(?) on tula, I 

I ' i e€OFI' bASIU I 

^ I I (b) Squat figure I 

*15b jE 6.61 I 27 4 ■ on tufa, instead j 

' i of OIOSS on labarum, ' 

, j ©eOFIL'bASIU , 

I (c) No loros end 1 

150.1 </E 8.07 29 4 1 on tula, 1 

I 0eO[ ] bASIL' j 

•150.2 JE 7.97 29 ^ ! v. on tufa, i 

I e€OB/ bASIb : 

•iSo.3 m. 5.70 29 4 ; Tufa obscure, 1 ! 






15c.1 Schindler 1960 
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K.,; 

Metal 


oi.™ 


ISd.l -E 

8.64 

30 ^ 

1 

(d) No streamt 

trs to tabarum 

•15d.2 m. 

7 89 

30 \ 

1 e€OFI bASII 

on tufa, eeOF bASI 


•15d.3 m 

7.39 

29 

on tufa, ©60FI bASI' 

Same die asl5d.7 

15d.4 

7,11 

27 i 

Samedieasl5d.7 

Tufa obscure. 


•15d.5 

6.79 j 

27 / 

e€OFI bA( 
on tufa, eeOFI bASI 


15d.6 \m 

6.40 1 

30 4 

on tufa 


15d.7 1^ 

6,35 1 

28 4 

eCOFII bASII 1 

on tufa, eeOFI bASI | 

Same die as lSd.3 




Same die as 15d.3 | 

Same inscr. and type, 
but labarum with 
instead of cross 
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MINT-FOLLIS 
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Metal 

■ 5:' 

! Olwerse 



•16b.8 1 

« 1.97; 

; 18 1 

on tufa. 

Struck with foUis 

830/1-842 



1 

]F1L' bASIL' 

die, so outer letters 






off flan 





(c) Reversed lore 

IS, cross in lower 





1 obv. fi 

leld r. 


•1(50 

M 3.59 

26 

1 •• • on tufa. 






ee(3FI bASIlr 

i 





1 

1 Uncertain Provincial Mint 





Same inscription and 

j Same inscription as 






1 follis of Constan- 





Constantinople, but 

1 tinople, but clumsy 

1 




crude workmanship 

1 lettering 





(tufa with •••, 





1 

labarum without 



1 



streamers) 




M 8.20 

28 ; 

]€OFIl/ bASIl/ 



•17.2 1 

M 7.05 

29 ,/ 




•17.3 

M 6.(54 

27 / 


Neat lettering 


•17.4 1 

JE 6.17 

27 

]l/ bASIb 



•17.5 1 

/S. 6.17 

27 / 


1 


Ub.B V 

>tnjclc oa a V 

ery thin H 

an. Itmaybeacont,mp«ra 

uy counterfeit. 



V. 30, T. 






be crudely d' 

esigned and executed coina of this clas 

s were unknown to Wroth. 





d tiiem to an uncertain pr> 

uvincial mint 


/itbout attempting to i 

dentify it. They correspond 

to Metcalf’s Group Z, whic 


may be the product of a 



e for locallaa< 








tbera, the ret 

'erse is fro 

m a normal die of (instant! 

nopolitan style 



V, —, T.», 

R. — 










17.5 r 

'eirce 1948 Ir 

“S’" 

and 1928 
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THEOPHILOS- 
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Metal 

"S: 

Obverse 

..... 

.... 

*22 

i 

1 

A' 1,77 

1 

i 13 4 1 

-l-eeO blLOSb€ 

Same type, but globe 
surmounted by 
patriarchal cross in r. 
hand 

1 

con scAnri 

Bust facing, beard¬ 
less, wearing chlamys 
i and crown with 
cross, holding in r. 
hand gl, cr, with 
pellet on either side 
of cross 

0.830/1 


1 


TREMISSIS 


•(23) 

Af 1.23 

1 12 ' 

Same inscr. and type 

(W. 43, T. 40) 1 

con scADCin 

Same type, but cross 
in field replaces gl. ct. 

1 




1 Class 

: III 

1 


j 


Theophilus alone, no 

1 imperial title or * 





SOLIDUS 





0£O bILOS 

Bust facing, bearded, 

triangle, holding in 
r. hand gl. cr. 

eeobiLOs 

1 Similar bust to obv., 

1 and holding in r. 

1 hand cross potent 

831-842 

2Z Milnren und h 

Icdailien i 

t.O. Baselll.xi.fiOfroma 

hoard 


(23) \ 

Vroth, who a 

th the cross of the reverse, but Tolstc 

mUeis. assumes that there 
li’s illustration makes it ph 

was a globus, 
lin that there 


is simply a cross in the field. One would expect Constantifie to be holding s. cross potent. 
There is another specimen of this rare coin at Berlin. 

The style and fabric of these solidi are identical with that of the solid! of Michael II’s reign 
and differ markedly from that of Classes I and 11. It is only with much hesitation, therefore, 
that 1 place them after these. 
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Metal 


owe™ 


*24,1 

N 3,S9 

16 i 


1 831-842 

*24,2 

PI 3,88 

17 1 



*24,3 

Pi 3,88 

16 4 






Contemforar 

y IniitaHoni : 




Same inscr. and type. 





but much blundered 

but much blundered ' 

*25,1 

Pi 3.38 

16 4 

eeO DLOT 

96 OCILOr ' 

*25,2 

Pi 3,39 

14 4 

eeo ciLor 

ee ociLoc 





backwards 

•25,3 

N 3,63 

13 4 

]60 tILO' 

©e OtlL[ 

*25,4 

Pi 3.44 

12 4 

ee[ 

eeob( 




0€O CiLOS 

©eo CILOS : 




Same type as solidus 

Same type as solidus, ' 





but emp. holds gl. cr. I 





instead of cross potent] 




(a) Face of traditional shape 

•26a, 1 

Ai 1.77 

13 4 



•26a,2 

Pi 1.61 

13 4 






W. 51, T. 10, R. —, Ricotti 225 
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No. 

Metal 



__ 

n... 


Wl. 

aitton 







fb) Emaciated lace 

831-842 

*26b 

N 1.79 

12 1 







(c) Emaciated face, 

A for L in eeOdAOS 


•26c.l 

A' 1.78 

12 1 




*26c.2 

A' 1.74 

13 \ 





base gold 





»26c.3 

N 1.69 

base gold 

13 1 


OS off flan 





TREMISSIS 





Same inscr. and type 

eeociLos 

Same type, but emp. 
holds cross potent 
instead of gl. cr. 





(a) Face of traditional shape 


•27a.l 

M 1.27 

12 1 


OS off flan 


•27a.2 

N 1.23 





'27a.3 

N 1.23 

12 1 




•27a.4 

A 1.15 

12 1 


t for C 
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good quality gold. 






THEOPIinUS-i 





Ml 


Ob,™ , 




' 

(a) Normal bust 

830/1-842 

29a,l 


4,51 1 20 1 

+ITIIX[ 


29a.2 

S. 

3.93 19 4 

eg[ imixAHLScoii 


•29i.3 

£ 

3.82 21 ; 

e[ ]LOSbAS 


29a,4 


3.71 19 4 

]LOSbAS ]consr 


•29a.5 


3.65 20 4 

+miXAHLSC[ 


•29a.6 

'■M 

3.01 1 20 4 

e€0[]0SbAS jmXAHLSCO 


’29a.7 

's. 

2.90 ' 18 4 

060 [ ]mlXAHLSCOn[ 




1 

(b) Small busts. 





Theophilus with domed crown 


•29b 

m. 

2.33 1 16 4 

9€0biL0S[ ! ]fnix[ ]onsr 





* not visible 





(c) Small busts with domed crowns 

i 




and emaciated faces 


•29c 

1^ 

1.86 1 16 4 
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Metal 


]<E 4.72 ! 

! 

'lE 3.66 1 

20 \ 

j,e 3,65 ! 

20 i 1 

'lE 3.38 ' 

21 , 

E: 3.21 

20 1 

<E 3.16 

19 i : 

E 2.97 

17 1 

E 2.94 

19 i 

E 2.45 

21 \ 

E 2.40 1 

19 /: 


eec»=l LOSbASI 11 Atxjv«, cross 

Bust facing, bearded, I X N 

wearing cMamys and | ^ 

mg m r. hand gl. cr. 


Despite the wide weight range in this series 1 have prelerrcd, though with soma Iiesitation, 
to treat them ail as folJes. The M's of the reverse types vary somewhat in height, and even 

for the uprights to splay outward below. The only variety ol inscription is on 30.7, where to 
the left of the crown on the emperor's head there are only the letters 6€0 (instead of 
©€OFI), but though this is linleed with a small reverse the obverse die must have been ot 
the usual follis size, the impression being in part missing because of the small, iiregularly 
shaped flan. The low weight of some coins is doe to their being struck on very coarsely shaped 

Peirce 1948 from Raymond 1928 
W. 44-46, T 24. R. 1829, Ricotti 242 

Schindler 1960 
Whittemore 

Peirce 1948 from Raymond vili. 28 

Whittemore 

Schindler 1960 

Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. 1928 
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THEOPHILUS - NAPLES (?) - 

SOLIDUS 



Metal 

.■rr 


o.» 

*31c.l 

31c.2 

•31d 

A' 4.19 

A' 4.17 

Pi 4.10 1 

1 21 j Pellet on globus. 

23 4 1 Pellet on globus. 

' Form of A obscure 

23 j/ : Begins • * Three 
' pellets on globus 

i 

At end, *C 

: Atend,*€ 

, 829-c. 831 



(c) Debased style, objects in rev. field 


(31*) 

(31f) 

(31g) 

A' 4.21 

A' 4.32 1 

N 4-06: 

24 (W. 55 = T. 8) 

, Begins -6 

! 22 (T. 7) Begins 9 

. 21 ' (T. 6} Begins -9 

At end, € Star in 
upper 1. field 

At end 6 Two stars 
in upper field 

At end, • e Two 
pellets in upper field 

1 
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Tbeophilus, Michael II, and Constantine 



i 

©€OFI L02bA21L€ 

' Bust facing, bearded, 
wearing chlamys and 
crown with cross, 
holding in r. hand 
gl. er., ini., aleakia 

\ Blundered inscription 

1 Bust facing, wearing 

1 chlamys and crown 
' with cross, holding 
in r. hand patriarchal 

1 cross, in I., akakia 

c. 831-842 



(a) Mule with revet 

•se of Nicephorus I 


(32) 

Af 3.99 

1 20 , (W. 58 = T. 46) 

1 Alc loeapoHe 

1 
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MICHAEL III the Dr 


20 January 842 - 23 September 867 
Co-emperor since 840 (probably 16 May) 

Colleague: Basil I (from 26 May 866) 

Background and Coinage 

"Michael III," as Bury has aptly written, "reigned for a quarter ol a century, but he 
never governed. During the greater part of his life he was too young; when he reached a 
riper age he had neither the capacity nor the desire." He was only two years old when 
his father died on 20 January 842. The regency devolved, by constitutional custom, on 
the boy’s mother Theodora, but Theophilus before his death had appointed two further 
regents, her uncle Manuel, the chief Magister, and Theoctistus, the Logothete too Spouou. 
Manuel, like other members of Theodora's family, and in particular her highly capable 
brother Bardas, was kept in the background, and for fourteen years the affairs of the 
Empire were managed, with a high degree of competence, by Theodora and Theoctistus. 
Michael was a feeble character, easily dominated by others, and his "minority" was 
prolonged well beyond the time customarily allowed by Roman law. It was ended in the 
spring of 856 by a coup d’4tat organized by Bardas, who murdered Theoctistus, proclaimed 
that Michael would henceforward rule as sole emperor (udros mlTOKparopel), and in 
fact seized power for himself. Theodora remained in the Palace for a further two years, 
but Bardas feared her influence and in 858 she was immured with her daughters in a 
nunnery. Eight years later Bardas, who was created Caesar in 862, was overthrown by 
a plot organized by Basil, an erstwhile groom who had risen by Michael's favor to the 
rank of High Chamberlain. Bardas was murdered on 21 April 866, and a month later, 
on 26 May (Whitsunday), Michael crowned Basil co-emperor. Their uneasy joint reign 
lasted less than a year and a hail. Basil had good reason to fear his colleague’s inconstancy, 
and had no desire to see himself supplanted by another favorite, while Michael’s own 
character seems to have so far deteriorated that his continuance in office became a danger 
to the state. The upshot was his murder on the night of 23/24 September 867 and the 
accession of Basil to sole power. 

The reliability of the traditional picture of Michael's character and reign has been 
questioned by recent scholars, since we see him almost exclusively through the eyes of 
writers who on personal or other grounds wished to present Basil’s usurpation in a favorable 
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light.* The reaction has perhaps gone too far. Much of the material, particularly that of 
a personal nature, we cannot check, but Michael’s political defects are apparent. 
Assassination as a method of replacing one minister by another was not a normal practice 
even in Byzantium. The successive murders of Theoctistus and Bardas find their most 
obvious parallels in the deaths of Stilicho and Aetius, and neither Honorius nor 
Valentinian 111 has a high reputation as a ruler. Michael's arrangements for the succession 
were in the highest degree irresponsible. Theophilus promoted Alexius Musele to the rank 
of Caesar because he had abandoned hope of Theodora producing a male heir, a justification 
which Michael lacked when conferring the same rank on Bardas. More foolish still was 
his treatment of Basil. He created him Augustus, not simply Caesar, and then ostentatiously 
denied him the place on the gold and silver coinage of the capital to which as co-Augustus 
he could reasonably aspire. Even if we discount the story of his impulsive threat to replace 
him as co-emperor by Basiliskianos,* this denial alone must have been a permanent 
reminder to Basil of the precariousness of his position and an encouragement, with a 
character so unscrupulous, to rid himself of the benefactor to whom he owed his fortune. 

Michael, at least in form, had no children, and certainly had none by his lawful wife, 
but the domestic arrangements of the court were so peculiar that the parentage of the 
future Emperor Leo VI remains in doubt. In his early teens Michael had a love affair 
with a lady of beauty and character, Eudocia Ingerina, and in the hope of bringing it to 
an end Theodora married him, possibly in 8SS, to another Eudocia, of whom we know 
virtually nothing- When Michael escaped his mother’s tutelage he sought to "regularize” 
the position by inducing Basil to divorce his own wife Maria and marry Eudocia Ingerina, 
who thus obtained a formal position at court and in fact remained Michael’s mistress. 
Basil for his part was consoled by the attentions of the Empress Theda, who had displayed 
no aptitude for a religious life and had re-emerged from her nunnery sometime in the 
late 850’s. Eudocia Ingerina had two children, Constantine and Leo, born to her before 
Michael’s death, and though they were officially Basil’s sons it was generally beheved 
that they were Michael’s. Basil’s own attitude toward them suggests that he supposed 
Constantine to be his own son and Leo to be Michael’s, and Leo may well have thoi^ht 
the same thing.* Such judgments would presumably have been based on personal 
resemblances and traits of character, matters on which contemporaries were in a better 
position to judge than we are. In any event, Michael’s wife Eudocia never appears on 
the coinage—since she had no children, she may not have been formally an Augusta— 
and coins showing Eudocia Ingerina belong to the re^ of Basil. 

Michael’s coinage was struck at three mints, Constantinople, Syracuse, and Cherson. 
The great bulk, as usual, came from Constantinople. Syracuse continued to mint through¬ 
out the reign, and indeed was the only place to issue gold coins on which Basil was 
associated with Michael as co-emperor, but much of Sicily had by now been lost to the 
Saracens and the need for coinage was appreciably less. Cherson was added to the number 
of mints, adistinction which it had not enjoyed since the seventh century, but the character 


' Cf- Ostfogorsky, History of Ihs Bys 


(1449), 223-32,. 








the reign, followed by a brief issue of loUes on which M 
holly unexpected Latin titles of imferalor and rex. 

The coinage of the regency, as it can be loosely termed, 
lis title. It allowed no role to Theodora’s two co-regents, M 

ley had not imperial rank. Coins associating Michael with his mother one might expect, 
f Irene and Constantine VI—would 
s solid! and miliaresia of Class I is 
icular role assigned to her under 

Theophilus' will,* and when Michael was proclaimed in the Circus in 
name was associated with that ol Theodora only.* Moreover, although : 
daughter, her title of Augusta was one that she probably shared with he 
It is possible, however, that she was subsequently, in some formal w: 
regent, lor the Aeta of the Forty-Two Martyrs of Amorium also link hei 
Michael and Theodora.* Her disay-'-"•-’ 


matter of practical convenience—there was no longer room for her on the coin—not one 
of protocol, lor she remained on Class I of the miliaresia, which outlasted Class I of the 
solidi. Theodora’s own place on the coins was limited to the period ol her regency. 
Although she presumably lost her rank of Augusta when she was relegated to a nunnery 
in 858. she seems to have reassumed it, at least as a courtesy title, when she was 
subsequently allowed her freedom, but she does not reappear on the coins. 

The revival of the bust of Christ on the gold coinage must have required some research 
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Orthodc 

before the new type appeared on the coins, but it may well have 
843- The religious appeal of the new coin type is self-evident, and i1 

value might even be effective beyond the imperial frontiers. A c 
success of the Byiantine mission to Greater Moravia came to light 
of Michael’s Class III was found in the mouth of a skeleton ' 
church 

The title of ufyos pceoiXsos : 


and miOTis, as his father had done, but at some date 
he dropped sk eroO and replaced it by wyerj (IktaiAios 'Pcauakov). This title was 
which Michael seems to have had a certain predilection; it is used in a dated ins< 
of his reign as early as a.m. 6366 = a.d. 858, and he is addressed as triirrbt k 
PaoiXeus in Photius’ homilies.** Grdgoire's inference from the inscriptions—that 
first used by Michael and was intended to assert his superiority to the Frankish ei 
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the annual minting of copper to have been cuatomary, even if the quantity issued may 
have varied greatly from year to year. In the late seventh and early eighth centuries we 
often cannot establish complete sequences, and later coins are completely undated, so 
there may have been short gaps, but there can never have been one that lasted for a 
quarter of a century. The alternative possibilities are that the issues of Theophilus' 
reformed coinage were so large that no new ones were necessary, or that Theophilus' 
foUes were immobilized and continued to be struck in his name during most oi the teign 
of his successor. Both would have been contrary to precedent, and it is impossible, on 
the evidence at present available, to decide between them. 

The rare Eastern folles ol Michael all belong to the years 866-7. They show the bust 
of Michael on one face, that of Basil on the other, and both emperors wearing the same 
costume and holding the same insignia but Michael entitled IMP6RAT' and Basil RO<. 
The use of Latin in the inscription, and in particular the terms imferalor and rex, led 
earlier scholars to suppose that the coins must have been struck in Italy, but their fabric, 
lettering, and style are purely Eastern'® and their Constantinopolitan origin is now 
generally acknowledged. The explanation of the inscription, as was pointed out some 
years ago,“ was an apparent wish to demonstrate the survival of a knowledge of Latin 
at the imperial court, which had been cast in doubt, not without reason, in a somewhat 
impertinent papal letter of 865.■’ The use ol rex for the junior emperor is a touch as 
unexpected as it is felicitous, since Caesar was excluded by the fact of its having become 
a specialized title at Constantinople inferior to that of the junior basiUus. 
CONSTANTINOPIE 

SOLIDI. Three classes of soiidi were issued. Class I has Che busts of Theodora, Michael, 
and Thecla, Class II those of Christ, Michael, and Theodora, and Qass III only those of 
Christ and Michael. The precise chronology is not certain. The transition Irom Class II 
to Class III presumably occurred in 856, when Theodora ceased to be regent and was 
eliminated from any role in government. Wroth suggests "852 (?) or earlier’’ for the 
introduction of Class II, since Michael would then have been thirteen years old and he 
is shown on the coins as an adolescent, not a small child. Such indications of age, however, 
are never a reliable guide to dating in Byzantine numismatics, and it may be doubted if 
the authorities would have waited for nine years after the restoration of images (March 
843) to place that of Christ upon the coins. Soiidi of Class I are fairly common, but the 
unusual fact of their being very frequently overstruck on older coins points to a large 
initial issue made in great haste. I am inclined to believe that Class II was introduced 
before the end of 843. 

“ A Latin capital M (instead of Che more customatyfri) is used in IMP£RAT'. no doubt inceotionall)'. 
knowledge of the mint. 

(Spcleto, 1961), A40. 

Nicholas I, Efist. 88, in MGH, £pis(. *end. aevi. IV. 459). 
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The details ol the coins require some comment. 

Class I. 842-845 ? These have on one side the facing bast of Theodora, wearing 
a loros, and on the other those ol Michael and Thecia, wearing chlamys and loros respec¬ 
tively, Michael having the place of honor but being represented as mtuJi smaller than 
his sister. The inscription gives Michael and Thecia no titles; Theodora is described as 
■OSSPVTIA (SfoTTOira). On a number of coins there is an abbreviation mark after the 
n l'D€SPVn'A), indicating that the A was initially not part of the word but a separate 
control letter—it was perhaps a continuation of the A on the reverst of solid! of Theophilus 
and Michael III (above, p. 416)—but the omission ol the abbreviation mark on many 
dies shows that it was in fact assimilated to the final letter ol Stoiroiua. The side with 
Theodora's bust must in any case be regarded as the obverse. Quite apart from the 
greater prominence given the empress, her name is preceded by a cross and that of Michael 

on the other side of the coin by a pellet. The same arrangement had occurred on the 

solid! of Theophilus and Michael III, with a cross marking the seniority of Theophilus. 

Though the coins ol Class I are well designed the striking is often careless. The earlier 
soltdi on which they are often overstruck are generally of the reigns of Theophilus or 
Michael !I but sometimes go back as far as that of Leo V. Such overstriking of gold is 
most unusual, since coins become worn, even if only slightly, in circulation, and the issue 
of underweight specimens of the standard nomisma was from every point of view un¬ 
desirable. The regents clearly regarded the coinage as a useful means of propaganda, 
and by publicizing their own role they hoped to circumvent attempts to set up rivals. 

The haste with which the coins were put into circulation is also apparent from the 
many divergences in detail among the dies- Theodora’s bust is sometimes large, some¬ 
times small, while Michael and Thecia vary greatly in their relative sizes. The pinnacles 
on Theodora's crown may be pointed or rounded, while the central one may have a pellet 
in its interior or be omitted altogether, so that the cross rests directly on the crown. 
Theda’s crown is even more variable: sometimes there is a central cross but no pinnacles, 
sometimes a central cross between two pinnades, sometimes three plain pinnades with 
the central one supporting a cross, sometimes the same but with a pellet inside each 
pinnacle. Theda's name is sometimes unbroken at the right-hand side of the reverse 
(flllXAHLS -eeCLA), but is more often divided, with the e or the 06 above her head 
(miXAHLSe-eCLA, miXAHLSee-CLA). Letter forms differ: A sometimes replaces A 
in the reverse inscription, 6 interchanges with 'D in Theodora's name. That these changes 
were ordered from above and distinguish between formal issues, or indeed can be fitted 
into any chronological sequence,*® seems to me very doubtful. The most that one can 
hope to do is to isolate particular groups of dies as being probably early—e g., those 
with Theda's name unbroken—and others as probably late, but beyond this one cannot 
go. Where there is no close control of the details and an issue is only a brief one, a die- 
sinker will tend to vary his work and may at any moment revert to a pattern he used 
some weeks earUer. The distinctions made in the text are a fairly obvious breakdown 
of the main varieties, and are not intended as anything more. 

“ As is argued by M. D. O'Hara, '’An Uapablished and Rare Variety of a Solidus of Michael III. 
and a SuKcsted Sequence for his First Issue," m D. J. Crowther Com List. No. 1, 19S9 (2 pp.). His 











This is the result ol wear, however, and not, as Breckenridge supposed, of the die-sinker 
having misunderstood the original design.” On well-preserved specimens the lines ol the 
hair and the pallium are distinct and the hair on the left side, though slightly longer than 
on the right, always stops above the shoulder. 

Class III. 856-867. This class requires no comment. The representation of Christ 


line around his face is usually blurred by wear. The labarum held by the emperor is 

after a long period of neglect was coming again into fashion. As with Class II, the dies 
are extremely uniform and no significant varieties exist. 

FRACTIONAL COLD. The only known specimen is a unique semissis of Class III in the 
British Museum. The design is the same as that of the solidus, but owing to the smaller 
size of the coin, the akakia and the emperor’s left hand have been omitted and a pellet 
is substituted for the cross in the labarum. 


MiLiARESlON, Three classes of miliaresion were struck—Qass I (842-856) in the names 
of Michael, Theodora, and Thecla, Class II (856-866 ?) in the name of Michael alone with 
the epithets 6C ©€H PISCOS, and Class III (866?-867) also in that of Michael alone but 
with the epithets PISTOS [IlC'iAS. Coins ol Class III were known to de Saulcy and Sabatier 
oiJy from a description in Tanini—a specimen was first properly published by the Vicomte 
B. de Jonghe in 1898"—and remain fairly rare. The order of issue is certain, for Class 111 
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saw two trivial innovations, the placing of four tiny pellets on the innermost circle of 
dots on the obverse and of a globule beneath the steps of the cross on the reverse, which 
carry over into the coinage of Basil I. The four pellets are barely visible and had presumably 
some technical function, perhaps that of assisting the die-sinker to align the inscription 
correctly. 

FOLIIS- The only folles of the reign, thase of Michael and Basil, have been discussed 
already. Both emperors are shown as bearded, Michael because of his technical seniority, 
Basil because of his greater age. Specimens are usually in very good condition, as if they 

early in the reign of Basil 1. 

Sybacgse 

Michael’s Sicilian coinage was limited to two or possibly three denominations, a 
semissis of base gold and a follis and perhaps a half follis of copper. They ate distinguished 
from coins of earlier Michaels by the emperor’s long, emaciated face, which is of a type 
that developed on the later coinage of Theophilus and was to be continued on coins of 
the joint reign of Michael III and Basil and on those of Basil himself. The gold coinage 

’There are three classes of semissis. Class I has on the obverse a bust of Michael wearing 
a loros and holding a globe surmounted by a patriarchal cross. ’The reverse type is the 
same, but Michael wears a chlamys. The inscription on both sides is IIIIXAHL0, the 

is no specific mark of value, and the fact that the coins are light semisses has to be deduced 
from their weight. They are too heavy to be tremisses. Isolated debased gold coins are 
often overweight, but not consistently so, as these are, and their weight (c. 1.7 g.j has 
in any case to be compared with that of the light solidus of Sicily (c. 4 g.) and not that 
of Constantinople- The distinction between obverse and reverse follows from the fact 
that when Basil is later associated with Michael, if is he who wears the chlamys and 
Michael the lotos. The coins of Class II resemble those of Class I, but the emperor holds 
a globus crucifer instead of a globe with patriarchal cross and the inscription is miXAHA, 
without © and with A instead of L. The class was presumably introduced in 856, when 
Theodora fell from power, and the globus cruciger and the A were continued on coins of 
Class III. These resemble in all respects those of Class II save that Basil is substituted 
for Michael on the reverse. 

The copper coins are all in the name of Michael alone, having on the obverse a facing 
bust and on the reverse an M with a 6 beneath it. The reverse type revived that of 
Michael II and ’Theophilus, the 0 now referring to Theodora, though it in fact became 
immobilized and was employed throughout the reign. In addition to the main series of 
coins there are some of smaller module and low weight which are either half folles or, 
since like Classes II and III of the semissis they substitute A for L in the inscription, 
reduced folles of the last decade of the reign. I have described the single spjecimen here 
as a half follis. but this may not stand up to iurther examination. 








A60 MICHAEL III 

A few other Sicilian folks have been ascribed to Michael III, but in error. Wroth and 
Ratio attributed to him coins with a bust of Michael on both sides which really belong 
to Michael I (W. 20-1, R. 1848; above, p. 369, No- 9). The same is true of a coin described 
by C- Davies Sherborn” and ascribed by him to Michael and Basil; both emperors' names 
are in fact illegible and the coin is probably one of Nicephorus I (above, p. 361, No. 11). 
The occasional occurrence of overstrikes among Sicilian copper coins of this period can 
easily create apparent mules between types of different reigns. 

Chersok 

Cast coins of two types were issued at Cherson under Michael III. The first has 
on one face a H (for itbhis) and on the other an X (for XepocSvos). It is presumably a 
municipal issue, and is datable only by its resemblance to the second type, which has 
on the obverse the initials of the two emperors (M B) and on the reverse I*lX. The opening 
of this new mint at Cherson coincides with what is usually construed as a temporary 
cessation of the minting of copper at Constantinople, which suggests that it was simply 
intended to make good a local shortage of coin. But it equally coincides with the appearance 
of a new Slavonic power on the Byzantine horizon—the first Russian attack on Con¬ 
stantinople took place in 860—and new needs may have come into existence at Cherson 
as a result of the activities of its neighbors. The problem is discussed in the Introduction, 
pp.91-2. 
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Constantinople 



SOUDUS 
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Theodora, Michael, and Theda 
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Bust facing, wearing 

Two busts facing, | 




Michael on 1., 



with pendilia and 

wearing loros and 



three pinnacles with 

crown with cross, 



central cross. In r. 

holding in r. hand 



hand, globus 

gl. cr.; Theda on r.. 



surmounted by 

larger, weanng loros 



patriarchal cross; 

and crown with 



in 1.. cross scepter 

pendilia, pinnades, 
and cross, holding in 
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Trace of overstriking 
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(If) A' 4.41 21 4 (Hess-Bank Leu 

, _' 17. iv. 68, lot 622) 




By "dotted pinnacles" is meant pinnacles having a large clot in the interior. The outline 
Id.I Whittemore 


W. 1 and BSC. 11.532/02 (Uffet irom the four specimens here in having a globus benoatli 
the cross on Michael's crown. This ieature occurs only very rarely in Class 1. 

Id.2 Peirce 1946 Irom Schulman viii. 32 
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Class II 

I Michael and Theodora 

i lhS4SX RlSrOSif : +miXAHLS©6 OnO ; 843(?)- 

Bust of Christ (Type 1 RA 8S6 

Vc) facing, bearded, Two busts facing, ' 

I with cross behind Michael on 1., beard- 
I head, wearing tunic less, wearing chlamys 

I and himation: r. and crown with cross; : 

hand raised in ' Theodora on r., 

blessing in front of larger, wearing loros l 
I , body, book held from | and crown with j 

pinnacles, and cross. 

Above, cross , 

•2.1 A' 4.45 20 1, I 

•2.2 A? 4.42 20 I j 

•2.3 N 4.37 20 | | 

•2.4 A'^ 4.36 20 I 

•2.5 Al 4.35 20 4- Same die as 2.6 ; 

•2.6 A' 4.25 20 ■ Same die as 2.5 

pilled 

I Class III 

I Michael alone 

I Same inscription and + ITIl XAHLbASlL€i 856-867 

I type Bust facing, bearded, 

wearing loros and 
I crown with cross, 

holding in r. hand 
labarum with cross. 

___ inl.,akakia _ 

\V.3-4, T. 4-7, R. 1843 


2.2-5 
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Same inscription and | fH IXAHLbA 
type ■ Same type, but 1. 

liand and akakia not 


Michael, Theodora, and Thecla 


bASIUSfiO 

rriAion 

within triple circle 


I IhS^SXRISrMSniCA ^ 842-8S6 
I Cross potent on base 
I and three steps, 

I within triple circle oi 
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2.09 24 -f 1 Same die as 5.4 | Same die as 5.4 842-856 

2.06 25 t ! 

1.97 24 t i 1 

1.94 24 / j Same die as 5.1 Same die as 5.1 

1.92 I 23 t 

1.92 I 26 t 

1.57 I 23 \ 

1.20 I 24 /• A in first and second SXRIS broken away 
oken I I lines broken away 

I 

I I Clan II 

Michael alone, without megas title 
+miXA Same inscr. and type j 856- 

HLece€H I 866(?) 

PISrOSbA ' 

I SILe'tSRO 

j mAion 

I within triple circle of : 

I dots 


2.09 22 t 
2.02 ! 23 \ 
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lARESlON, FOLLIS 


MICHAEL 111 - CONSTAHTINOPLE - Mill 



There are four slightly larger pellets in the inner circle ol dots on the obverse of coins ol this 
class, but they are not always quite symmetrically placed. On 7.1 the left* and right-hand 
ones are on the level of the second line ol the inscription: on 7.2 the left-hand one is on the 

theSinPISrOS. ’ 6 «= 

Peirce 194g 




MICHAEL III - CONSTANTINOPLE, SYRACUSE -M, N 


triangle, holding in 
hand glohe 
surmounted by 
patriarchal cross 

N 1.66 13 1, 

base gold 

lA^ 1.30 13 \ ©obscure 






I - SYRACUSE - H.JB. 


Cla%% II 

alone, holding gl. or. 

, mi XAHA 

or. ' Michael holds gi. or. 


C/ass III 

Michael III and Basil 


; bAC iieoc 

j Same type, but the 
I emperor is now Basil ' 


Maw.,, 

j Beneath, © 


] XAHLb Overstr 
on Theophilus, 
Michael, and Con 








MICHAEL III - SYRACUSE, 
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•12.2 

•12.4 

12.5 


•13 


•(14) 


•IS.l 


12.4 Whittemore 

12.5 Swiss Collectioii I9SS 

12.6 ScliindUt I960 



rni [ ]HLb i 

] XAHLb Overstruck J 
on Theophilus j 

b off flan. Overstruck I 
]HLb I 

mi XA[ Overstnick i 


S. 2-04 ! 17 4- I 


2.22 I 14 1- 


Cherson 
Class / 

onomous coinage 


Class II 

Michael and Bas 
I l*IX 



PLATES 





LEO III (2) 

CONSTANTIKOPLE (A', iC) 



LEO III (3) 

Constantinople (^, M) 











LEO III (7) 


Ravbnna (iV) Uncertain Italian Mints (El., JE) 



ARTAVASDUS 
Constantinople (A, ^l) 






CONSTANTINE V (2) 
Constantinople {^) 





CONSTANTINE V (3) 
Syracuse (/V. M) 



















MICHAEL II (1) 









THEOPHILUS (2) 

Constantinople (A, ;E) 







THEOPHILUS (3) 

Constantinople (^) 










THEOPHILUS (6) 





MICHAEL III (2) 

Constantinople (iR, JE) 





